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pO  R  ~7rU  S  T  RALAS  I A 
APRIL™0 
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\B^ 


The  N.Z.  ExMbitionl^  "-^ 
Our  Artesian  Supplies. 


Character  Sl[etch : 
Mr.  Thos.  Sexton.  M.ft 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 
:aTE  banks  versus  STATE  BONDS. 

PRISON  REFORM. 
THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  WORLD. 


.>....    Ks    rum)    nil   a    u«w«uau«>r  j 


Rtvifu  of  H»vi»^»$,  i/./  7 


THIS  FENCE 


pftiNci'^tai^j 


IS  SENT  OUT 

WOVEN  READY 

FOR  ERECTION 

-IM- 
S-CHAIN rolls! 


The    demand    for    this    Fence    is    increasing    rapidly.     It    always  gives    satisfaction,   and   we 
constantly  getting  repeat  orders.    It  has  proved  itself  to  be  a   DURABLE,   STRONG   and   RELIAB 
FENCE,  with  a  maximum  of  stopping  power.    It  is   Dog  and   Lamb  Proof,  and  it  is  Cheap  too. 


The  crimps  in  tbs  horiiontal  lines  make  it  elaiitic. 

The  orosnties.  one  foot  ai>art,  form  a  perfect  web  which 
will  hold  any  stock,  large  or  smull. 

Resisting:  power  is  immense.  Any  atrain  is  distribated 
over  the  whole  fence. 

No  wire  holes  are  needed. 


It  ia  an  advantage  to  have  the  posts  farther    apart    t) 
in  ordinary  fences. 

A    breach    does    not   affect   the   whole   fence,    and    (an 
quickly   repaired. 

It  is  easily  ereoted,  and  needs  no  after  straining. 
BEND    FOE    OATALOGUB. 


The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &  Gate  Co 

SWANSTON    STREET    (Corner    of    FrariKlin    St.).    MELBOURNE.    VICTORIA. 
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21  COCOA 


WHAT  THIS  NAME  MEANS 

ALL  THAT  A  COCOA  CAN  MEAN.  It  meam  a  beverage 
of  the  highest  purity  and  of  an  unequalled  nutritive  value. 
Bensdorp**  Cocoa  is  so  refined  that  it  is  easily  digested,  and  so 
strengthening  that  those  who  drink  it  regularly  gain  a  natural  force 
and  energy  such  as  no  other  beverage  could  supply.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  a  beverage,  it  is  an  invigorating  food — a  liquid  energy. 

Always  asK  for 

BENSDORP'S 

COCOA. 


•April  1,  1907. 
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The  International  Syndicate.']  [Baltimore. 

The   EMPLOYER:    "Be   grateful!  See   how   I'm    raising 

you  that  you  may  keep   up    with  my  Increased-Costrof- 
Living-Balloon." 


TANGYE'S  Oil  Engines. 


Stationary  and  Portable, 


FOR 


SHEAHIITG,    ISILSISOt,    SEFABATIITG, 

CHAFF  &  WOOD  CT7TTZ1TG,  FXTHFZlTa,  Sso.,  Seo. 


Sole  Australian  Representatives — 

BEISnsnE,   TEiLRE   &   CO., 

MELBOURNE,    SYDNEY,    PERTH,    COOLOARDIE. 


^  \g  ^%.  ^*  ^%  f^  Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
L  If  I  L  ^^  ^^  tient'B  own  home  in  3  to  7 
I  ^k  1  f  -^■*^1  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
9m0M\.\^  ^m\^^^  TUEVEY  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^1^—^-^^^—  out  inconvenience.  Result 
"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"  assured.  Success  tesiifled 
by  (jfficialB  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free 
MR.  Thomas  Holmes  the  famous  Church  of  England 
t.'emperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Indisjjensable  In 
m-  work.'  The  Chronicle  says :  'A  remarkable  success." 
TH  ;  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION 
Wri..'^  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Tre;i,  .Tient  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
Strana    London. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

BAILEY'S 

Elastic  Stockings, 


For  the  Colonies. 


8t.  6tf. 

6s. 


SILK,  Post  Free      ... 
COTTON      

With  Free  Pamphlet,  "  Varioe,"    All  about  I 
Stookinjri ;  How  to  Wear,  Clean  k  Repair  Thea. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MEASUREMENT.-ClrcaafarMM 
■t  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  LeBOth,  A  to  D. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 

38  OXrORD  STREET,  LONDON  W. 
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THIS  MAN  PROSPERS 

He5)ccp5  well  atMght  ^l^<^  is 
waftderery  our. 


HE  USES 
A  GOOD  FENCE 


R»9ine  of  i<«v(MM.  ll.l'IT. 


THIS  FENCE 


" 


•cvc] 


IS  SENT  OUT 
WOVEN  READY 
FOR  ERECTION 

l^Bn^^oovcJ^  5-CHAIN  ROLLS 


The    demand    for    this    Fence    is    increasing    rapldiy.     It    always  gives    satisfaction,  and   we 
constantly  getting  repeat  orders.    It  has  proved  itself  to  be  a   DURABLE,   STI^ONU   and   RELIAB 
FENCE,  with  a  maximum  of  stopping  power.    It  is   Dog  and   Lamb  Proof,  and   it  is  Cheap  too. 


The  crimps  in  tba  horisontal   lines  nuike  it  elajitic. 

The  orosMtiea,  one  foot  apart,  form  a  perfect  web  which 
will  hold  any  stock.  large  or  small. 

Resisting  power  is  immense.  Any  airain  is  dlstribated 
over  the  whole  fence. 

No  wire  holes  are  needed. 


It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  posts  fnrther    apart    t) 
in  ordinary  fences. 

A   breaoh   does    not   affect   the   whole   fence,    and   can 
quickly  repaired. 

It  is  easily  ereoted,   and  needs  no  after  stniininK. 
BEND    FOE    OATALOOUB. 


The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &  Gate  Co 

SWANSTON    STREET    (Corner    of    rranKlin    St.).     MELBOURNE,    VICTORIA. 
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iBeHSDORf 

COCOA, 


WHAT  THIS  NAME  MEANS 

ALL  THAT  A  COCOA  CAN  MEAN.  It  meant  a  beverage 
of  the  highest  purity  and  of  an  unequalled  nutritive  value. 
Bensdorp'j  Cocoa  i$  so  refined  that  it  is  easily  digested,  and  so 
strengthening  that  those  who  drink  it  regularly  gain  a  natural  force 
and  energy  such  as  no  other  beverage  could  supply.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  a  beverage,  it  is  an  invigorating  food — a  liquid  energy. 

Always  asK  for 

BENSDORP'S 

COCOA. 
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The  International  Syndicate.']  [Baltimore. 

The  EMPLOYER:    "Be   grateful!  See   how   I'm    raising 

you  that   you  may   keep   up    ,vith  m^y  Increased-Cost-of- 
Living-Balloon." 


TANGYE'S  Oil  Engines. 


Stationary  and  Portable, 

FOR 

CHAFF  &  WOOD  CUTTZ2TG,  FT72£FZITG,  Sco.,  ^60. 


Sole  Australian  Representatives — 

BElSnsriE,   TEi^JlE   &   CO., 

MELBOURNE,    SYDNEY,    PERTH,    COOLQARDIE. 


ftLe0H0ue 

^^  \g  ^S-  ^^  ^%  ^^  Permanently  cured  at  p»- 
L^  W  f  L  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 
f  ^W  m  1  -^l-B  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
ammMV^^  ^^^^^^  Tub  VET  Treatment,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^i^a—-—^^—  oit  inconvenience.  Result 
■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free 
■Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
v'emperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  tn 
m,-  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  'A  remarkable  success." 
TH  ;  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION 
Wri..<s  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Tre;i  .Tient  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
Strand    London. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

BAILEY'S 

Elastic  Stockings, 

For  the  Colonies. 

SriK,  Post  Free      8s.  6i. 

COTTON      M  6s. 

With  Free  Pftmphlet,  "  Varioe."    All  about  BkaMi 
Stookinrs ;  How  to  Wear,  Clean  k  Repair  Tbea. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MEASUREMENT.-ClrcaaftrMM 
■t  A,  B,  C,  0,  E ;  Length,  A  to  D. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 

38  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  W. 
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HORNSBY 


SUCTION 

GAS 
PLANTS. 

Saving  of  50  to  80  per 
cent,  over  Steam  or 
Electricity, 


GAS 
ENGINES. 

y- —     11,000 

IN    DAILY   USE 


OIL 
ENGINES 

Are   Still   Unequalled. 


R. 


655-667  BoHrke-st..  IV1elb«urne. 
^    Cor.  Hay  &  Sussex-sts.,  Sydney. 


A   LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 


[cnbiirflj 


DIET 


A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenbupys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenbupys"  Foods  for  infants. 


FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION   TO 

ALLEN    St    HANBIRVS   Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTUS    STREETS,   SYDNEY. 


IING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


TWELVF:  NOVCLS  for  14.     (15  in  Stamps.) 
IVMLVr.    POtMS   for    14.     (15  in  Stamps.) 

\'"lliinf^  H-n.i  !■■!  lu..  I  \  t\, ,11111,1,  iiiii  hijouiid. 


I  O'UALLKY;   Charles  Lever's  stirriuK  romance, 
of    the   adventurM   of   ao   Iriab    officer    in   the 
onio  Wart. 

BT;  one  of  the  moit  famoua  works  u(  the 
lan  novelist,  Lord  Ueaconsfield. 

TTISU  UUIEFS:  A  stirrinK  tale  of  the  days  of 
B,    by   Miss   Jane  Porter. 

BLKT  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 
Tells  of  the  stern,  early  Puritan  doings  in 
ft. 

DE;    a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish   border, 
most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

THE  BKIGAND'S  DAUGirreR;  the  title  ex- 
itself.  The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popnlar 
I  popular  writer,  8.   Baring-Uuuld. 

QMS  CABIN.  An  epoch-making  book,  by  Mrs. 
»rher-8towe.      A     tale     of     the     slave     days     in 

ft. 

rn  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'8:  one  of  the  best 
of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having 
of  incident     By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

THE     WORLD    IN     EKiHTY     DAYS;     by    Jules 
This    is    one    of    the    few    stories    which    give 
lea  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

DE     HISTORY    OP    JOSHUA     DAVIDSON:      by 
Lynn   Linton.  U 

m  YODTl  ARMS.  A  thrilling  tale  of  the  four 
luropean   Wars.  WO-l.  by  Baroness  8nttner. 

^TSTEIN.    or   THE   MODERN   PROMETHEUS ;    by        12 
lelley. 

•  ly  Ir.  Hd.  (is.  sd.   If  atampsi,  and  the  twelve  novc 
.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will   be 


10. 


THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE:  by  William  Morris.  Stories 
from  tuiB  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greutatit 
of  present-Uay  poets,  told  iu  prose,  with  copious 
extracts  iu  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  the 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  ecLitiou  ouutains  speci- 
mens of  all  hia  various  stvlas. 

CHILDB  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAUE.  The  book  contains 
the  second  portion  of  Lord  Hyron's  greatest  master- 
piece. It  is  more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with    Uie   poetH    wauneriui;    iu    better   known    lauds. 

POEMS  OF  LIBERTY.  PKO<iRE88  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Oreenleaf-Wiiitlier.  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  He 
Ikih   bee.-i   called   the  Poet  Laureate   of  the  Suffrage. 

WHITTIEBS  POi;.MS.  contains  his  autobi.>Braphical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

OOWPKR'S  POEMS,  including  a  collection  of  all  his 
poema  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  Selection  of  the  best 
known    legends  and   buUails   in   the  English    tongue. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON.  Tliat  portion  of 
.Spencer's  Fnerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventuree 
of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  In  which  Geoffrey  Ohauoer 
tells  of  a  ))ilRrimage  from  I^ondon  to  Canterbury  fire 
centuries  ago. 

THE  PLKA8URE8  OP  HOPE,  and  other  poems,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  Hohen- 
linden 

THE  POBM8  OP  JOHN  KEATS.  Tliis  "Poet  of  Beauty" 
lived  but  26  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
pnets  of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieces 
are  included  in  the  volume. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of 
Irish   poets,  Thomas  Moore. 

!•  or   the  twelve    poeta   will    be    sent   you    by  return, 
sent,  post  free. 


THE   MANAGER,   "The   Review   of   Reviews."  T.  and  Q.   Building:,   Melbourne. 
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UL 


'i'he  Inteniutional  Syndicate.l,  [Baltimore. 

SATAN:  "I  have  a  prettj-  bad  name,  but  I'm  not  as 
mean  a.s  that." 

The  President  is  the  moving:  spirit  back  of  the  new  in- 
vestigation of  the  graft  scandal  in  San  Francisco,  where 
over  1.000,000  dollars  of  the  earthquake  relief  funds  is 
missinir.     News  Item. 


Householders  Never  Complaif 

Of  SMOKE  or  SMELL 

Provided  their  Grocer  supplies 

American 

"White   Rose' 
Kerosene. 


THE    BEST   OIL    FOR    USE 

IN 

Lamps,  Oil  Heaters  and  Cookin 
Stoves. 


Novelties   Every   MaiL 
.  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED  .  . 

SHAV^ 

Tailor,  ilosier,  Shirt-Maker 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 


(Next  Mallen's). 


ii.,v. 


All  desi(^r>s    copyritjKt'. 


E  M  Sfbck 


^^u  ma^^  TWhke  -  or  mar  a  "Roonrx 
i)y   the    MATTEL  . 

To  see  the  HanTeb  that  TIME 

a  l^on\  ,   V)s\t    lKe 

STOCKFELD    STUDIO 

Citi3er\5'  Cha.mber^js:':^. 

285    Collins   5r.nelbourne.    Ic(322/ 

Ori$ine^l  (©  Exclusive   Designs 
submitfed,  Tree   of  cost ,      for 

T&mitare',rilmer\l5,  Curtains© 


M 
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To 


TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYDNEY. 

\m   should  shop   with   the  following   Firms.      Yoa   can   depend  on   gettinj^  the    Rest  Goods   »t 
the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.     Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  your  Pocket- Book : - 


"THE    SETTLER/' 

The  Leading  Organ  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Movement. 

Bright,  Descriptive,  Splendidly  Illustrated. 

The  Journal  for   the      Man   who  Wants  Land,"  "The  Man  on  the 
Land."  and  "  The  Man  who  thinks  of  koin)j;  on  the  Land  " 

Address — 4  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


INFORMATION  &  GENERAL  AGENCY  CO. 

OP    AUSTRALASIA. 

Qaaeral  Commission  and  Service  Agents  to  the  Pubii«. 

iBformatton  Supplied  on  Any  Subjeot.    Correspondenoe  Inrited. 

VunUhtd  HouMc  and  Apartments  Arranged  (or  Visitors. 

Fsnas  (or  Sale  throughout  the  Stat«.    We  have  twolargfe  estatsa, 

suitable  (or  subdivision,  at  £8  per  acre.    Can  be  sold  for  doubts 

in  suitsbls  (arm  lots 

BULL'S  CHAMBERS,  14  MOORE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


T.  T.  JONES  &  SONS  Ltd., 

JEWELLERS. 
3U    GEORGE     STREET,     SYDNEY. 

Telephone    939. 


HOLIDAY    MAKERS  ! 

Read    Pajj^e   ix. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 

2S. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- Engflish     Dictionary, 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's    English-Esperanto   Dictionary, 
2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 

Dickens'    Christmas    Carol    in     Esperanto, 
IS.  4d.  (is.  6d.  posted). 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  "jd.  (gd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.     SEND  AT  ONCE. 


WE  CAN  NOW  SUPPLY 

^cJrimbBpcramist 

(with  which  is  incorporated  The  Esperantist), 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  British  Esperanto 
Association. 

A  Monthly  Journal  in  English  and 
Esperanto  containing  reading  for  be- 
ginners and  those  more  advanced.  No 
Student  of  Esperanto  should  be  with- 
out it. 


Learn  the  cominjf  Universal  World  Lantfuape,  used  at  the  recent 
Boulo^e  Congress  by  people  of  22  nationaliies. 


Send  to   ••review  OF  REVIEWS," 

T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 


Send  4s.  to  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  and  Q.  Building,  Melbourne, 

and  it  will    be    posted    to    you  for    12    months, 
beginning  with  the  October,    1906,   issue. 


Please   Recommend  '^The  Review  of  Reviews" 

to  Your  Friends. 


Vor  mutual  advantare.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


April  1,  1907. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  THE 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY    GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.    '/^ 


CONTENTS 


rOL.   I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.    n. — Nursery  Rhymes   and  Nursery   Tales. 

VOL.    IIL — The    Adventures    ot    iteyuam    the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The    Story     of     the     Robins     and     tl 

Story   of   a   Donkey. 
VOL.    VIL— The    Christmas     Stocking     and     Hai 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII.— Gulliver's    Travels. 

Little     People     of    Liliput. 

Giants. 


1. — Among    U 
2. — Among      tl 


Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the     Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    6D.,  to 


The    Manager, 


WW 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE   SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 

AH  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellingtc 
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"Progress  and  tbe 

fiscal  Problem. 


yy 


By  THOMAS   KIRKUP, 

Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialism.'    "South  Africa,  Old 
and  New."  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 
Fiscal   and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6i. 

MESSRS.  A.  &    C.  BLACK.  LONDON. 


"  J\  Ristory  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revisfd  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

/>/<i<-H<riim.— •Sofair.  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  notbinK  but  praise  for  its  author." 

Hriliih  Weekly.—-  The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-iiook  on  Socialism."' 


Crown  8vo, 
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^  SALT  ^ 

"THE     HOSPITAL," 

London,  October   13tli,   1906, 

says:— 

"  It  has  an  elegant  ajDpearance, 
white  and  granular,  like  sifted 
sugar  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  highly 
prized  articles  on  the  table. 
In  warm  climates  it  is  useful 
on  account  of  its  not  readily 
clogging." 

]]'hpli-sn!e  Ai^rnts :--Pctersi»t  ir'  Co., 
Melboui  Hi-. 


TALES   FROM  OLD   FIJL        ^ 

Bv  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  M.A.,  D.D. 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  reader 
')f  "  The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
;i latter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  series  of 
word  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Seas, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "  How  the  Samoans  First  Got  Pigs  "  i» 
amusing,  and  that  on  "  The  Beginning  of  .Death  "  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The  Book  is  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  It  is  loin. 
X  6\\r\. 

Send  6/-  only  in  Stamps,  Postal  Note,  or  Morey 
Order  to — 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance   and   General    Life    Assurance    Building,    Swanston   Street,    Melbourne, 

Atid  it  will  be  sent,  sec  irely  pai  ke  ',  post   itci-. 


April  7,  I'M-! 
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John  I).:  "I  liote  there  will  b«  no  tainted  money 
remarks   from   anyone." 

The  Chicago  Univers'ty  will  receive  3,000,000  dollars 
from  Rockefeller  as  a  gift  to  superannuated  professors.— 
News  Item. 


Stairs  Books. 

The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledi;c.  225th  Th;U5and. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  tlie  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

SVI.VANIS  STALL,   D.O. 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.        By  .Sylvaims  still,   D.n. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ougiit  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  IVIan  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS   TO  WOMEN. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 


4s.  "<•'/  per  cofiy  :  poxtaiie,  6d.     Send  for  tabic  oj  cotitcn  s, 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO., 


7  A.R.   Imperial  Arcade.  I.udgato 
fircus,  London,  H.C. 


FREE 


Make  Big  Money 

We  srire  »w»y  Talking  Machines, 
«old  WatchM.  Jewellery,  *c., 

to  those  who  help  us  introduce  out  remedies.  This  Talking  Machine 
reproduces  Songs,  Speeches,  Band  Music,  &c.,  and  can  be  used  at  all 
entertainments,  in  any  size  hall  or  room.  It  has  a  14-inch  Metal 
Ainphlying  Horn,  with  Concert  Base  Many  ofour  agen:sare  making 
big  money  by  giving  concerts  with  this  machine,  which  we  give  away 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  8  boxes 
of  our  New  Life  Vegetable  Pills  (Formulae  printed  on  each  box).  Sell 
them  at  i/-  a  box,  then  remit  us  the  8/-  receivedand  we  will  promptly 
forward  you,  without  extra  expense  or  work,  the  valuable  premiums  as 
listed.  This  is  the  biggest  offer  ever  made,  and  you  will  be  delighted. 
We  are  an  old,  reliable  firm,  and  will  present  £10  in  cash  to  anyone 
who  can  prove  we  do  not  do  as  we  say.  Our  Pills  are  good  sellers,  and 
we  are  anxioHi  to  introduce  them  no  matter  what  it  coats  us.  Send 
at  once.  Don't  delav.  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try.  We  take  all  risk. 
BLBCTINE  MEDICINE  CO       21  Ash  Stnowt,  Sydney 


»   \¥eeK 


STUDY  JOURJJEALTH ! 

RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA,  KIDNEY  TROUBLES, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AILMENTS 

Quickly  Cured  by  a  Cours*  of 

VAPOR    BATHS, 

USED  AT  HOME. 
Recommended  and  Used  by  Leading  Doctors. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  Giving  All  Particulars. 

Prices  frorn  30/-  Cornpl^te. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  •*°^*i..YB"o'5R%r~"' 


WHAT  IS  CATARRH  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining 
passages.  If  this  inflammation  is  not  ar- 
rested it  invades  the  passages  which  lead 
from  the  nose  to  the  Iiead,  ears,  throat  and 
lungs.  It  injures  the  sight  and  liearing, 
destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  sniell,  ren- 
ders the  breath  offensive,  breaks  down 
the  affected  tissues,  and  consumes  the 
nasal  cartilages.  The  disch.irge,  passing 
through  the  lungs  and  stomach,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you 
want  relief  and  cure?  If  so,  try  our 
great  remedy. 

RAMET'B  HEOIOATOR  cures  Catarrh, 
Hay  lever.  Catarrh.il  Deafness,  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Colds,  Uronchitis,  Asth- 
ma. Write  for  booklet  free,  or  send 
Postal  Note  los.  for  Medicator  complete, 
months    treatment,   post    free  anywhere. 


with 

Address:   Star  Novelty  Co. 
Melbourne.     (Box  466.  G. P.O.) 


239-23«    Collins    Street. 
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Though  the  recent  misunderstanding  has  been  axljusted, 
thoee  familiar  with  the  facts  think  that  Japan  ■will 
eventually  quarrel  with  tlie  United  Stat«8.— News  Item. 


"  BRUSH  " 

Electrical    Installations. 


ELECTRICAL    SIPPLIES    OP    ALL    KINDS. 


Po^wer    Plants — 

STBAM.   OIL.    PETROL,   GAS. 


The   "Watt"   GAS   PRODICERS. 

GWYNNE'S  Pumping  Plants. 

AVERY'S  Weighbridges  and  Weighing 
Machines. 


WM.  CHAS.  ROWE, 

32  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


Delighlful.  Fragrant  Drink 


c 


No  Irritating  "Grounds" 
—a  Pure  Liquid  of 
Perfect  riavour.        y 


THE  "VANGUARD" 


Is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Zealand 
No-License  Party  It  is  the  livest,  most 
up-to-date,  and  interesting  paper  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  No- 
License  sympathisers  should  take  it,  be- 
cause (i)  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  movement  that  such  an 
official  paper  should  exist;  and  (2)  it  will 
keep  you  posted  and  educate  you  in  No- 
License  matters  in  the  most  forward  of 
the  Australasian  countries. 

New  Zealanders  read  it,  and  Australians 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  tlieir  ex- 
ample. 

Send  5s.  for  a  Year's  Subscription  to 

"VANOIARD"    OEflCE,   WILLIS    STREET, 

WELLINGTON. 
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Now  is  theJjmeJoM^r  Holiday! 

THE    NEW    ZEALAND     INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION     at     Christchurch     opened     on 
November    1st,    and    remains   open    until    April    next. 

ISJ^  E  ^S\^     Z  Ei^  L  A  ISr  D 

Is   only    about    eighty    hours'   run    from    Australia. 

New    Zealand    is    Nature's    Grandest    Pleasure-Ground    and    Sanatorium. 

For  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Health  Seeker  and  the  Home  Seeker,  there  is  no 
plftce    like    Maoriland. 

Delightful    Travel    Koutes    everywhere — bv    Kail,    Coach    and    Steamer. 

VISIT  THE  ROTORUA  GEYSERLAND.  Hot  Lakes  and  Springs,  World- 
Famous   for   their    Curative    Powers. 

Splendid  Alpine  Scenery,  Smiling  Fertile  Plains  and  Valleys.  There  is  no  grander 
Walking    Tour    on   the    face    of   the    globe    than   from    Lake    Te    Anau    to    Milford    Sound. 

No  other  country  possesses  such  infinite  variety  of  natural  attractions.  Rivers  teem 
with   all    kinds    of    fish.       Fishing    Season,    1st    November   till    15th    April. 

Literature    and    All    Information    FREE    on    application    to 

The   New   Zealand    Government    Department 
of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts. 

Australian  Offices— MELBOURNE,  289  Collins  Street;  SYDNEY,  339  George  Street. 

DrancH    Offices    TKrovigHout    Ne-w    Zealand. 

Head    Office:    Wellington.  T.    E,.    DONNE,,    General   Manager. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia,  it  is 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does,  it 
gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  its  best  writers. 


/" \ 

ZTo   the   7?^anaffer 

Tjhe  i^eview  of  Reviews  for  jfustra/ast'a, 

Zj.  <£  S.  jCife  J^ssurance  !^utfding,  Stvanston-st. ,   9/^elb. 

iPiease   send  me  Vhe  ^ev/etv   of  Reviews  for  Ttustralasia   for 
Vwelue  Months,   bey  inning for  which  S  encios«  Sj  6 

[Mr.    ) 

7?ame  \  Mrs.  \ 

'  Miss  ] 


J^dd, 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Tut  FAMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Ha*  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  Au«traU» 


COUGHS.    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  aniaxed  at  it»  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  at 
■wathing.  HoarsencM.  Pain  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Col.is  on  tk« 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  at  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voic*. 
and  It  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  where 
••Coughs"  have  lieen  pnipcrly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  It,  at,  Uken  at  the  beginning,  a  doae  is  geuarally 
■■acient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  diseaec  hat  Ita  cotnmencemeat,  aad  CnaatimyW— 
U  DO  esceptlon  to  tbit  rula. 


S"  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A   FIVE   YEIAUS'   CASE. 

AT   TIMES    VERY    BAD   INDEED. 

QUICKLY     AND    COMPLETELY    CUBED    BY     HK.VUNta 
BUOXCUITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CUBE. 


Mr  Den  rue.  Dear  Sir,— Fur  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  aatlima.  al  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
T«ry  ill  just  alter  Cliristinas.  bo  sent  to  the  local 
obemiat  for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure.  I  took  the  first  do^e  on  ^oin^  to  bed,  and  was  not 
troubled  that  oight.  I  flnieheu  the  medicine,  and  hrvve 
not  had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone 
about  it.  M.  MURRAY. 

Poetmistress,   Pampoolah,   Manning   River.   N.S.W. 


BROIVeHlTIS    HMD     ASTHMA. 

A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

80    BAD    HE    DARED    NOT   STIR 

BELIEVED   IN   A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CUBE. 

WOULD  GIVE  £50  FOB   THE  SAME   BENEFIT   RATHKR 
THAN   SUFFER. 

Mr.    W.    U.    Hearne. 

Dear  Friend,— Chronic  Bronchitis  I  bad  from  birth, 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
rwmedy   that  had  previously  relieved  smotherinfr  was  of 

00  nse  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
tpcnt  the  woFst  night  I  ever  had  When  In  a  conver- 
t«tion,  Mr.  March,  J. P.,  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  hia  was  nsinK  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  Rood.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  It,  and  In  a  few  minates  after  taking  the  first  dose 

1  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  wa«  better,  and 
Iwpt  Retting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  nse  of  this 
letter  yon  think  fit.  If  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
raose  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yonrs 
faithfully. 

Wn-LIAM   CANHAM. 
106  Onrtie   Road,   Balmain.  Sydney. 


Mr.    Hearne.    Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  BrnnrhttiR  Cure,  as  T  did  not  need  it: 
therefore  I  tend  yon  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
fntnre  sufoesH,  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  rears  of  age.— 
Tonra  truly,  JOHN  BRAT. 

AIMance-fltraet.   01nne«.   Victoria. 


UAV    ASTHMA. 

A  SEVERE    ATTACK   RELIEVED   IN    TEN    MINUTES    H\ 

HEARJNEB   BRONcHITia  CURE. 

THE  EFFECT   WAS   VVoNDfc^RFUL. 

Mr.   W.  Q.   Ueariie.    Dear  Sir,— About  three  weeks  aso. 

while  in  the  vniuity   of  munty   thall.  1  gruilually    M%  » 

difflcuiby  to  breathe.     My   nose  began  to   run,  and  to  all 

appearaucen   1   was  devolupiug   a   severe  attack  of   BroD- 

chitis   or    Asthma.     At   last      could   stand    it    no    longer. 

I  then    tried    yuur    Bronchitis    Cure,    and    its    effect   wae 

wouderiul.      In    less    than    ten    minutes   I    was    all    right 

again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    This 

la  no  exaggeration.  I  am  pleased  to  say.— Yours  traly, 

6.  H.   MAYO. 
Meredith,    Victoria. 


•■  I  was   a   bronchial   sabject  for    nearly   40   years,   bnt 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.    EDHOUSE.    J. P., 

Stawell  Brewary. 

Stawell.  Victoria. 
"  Your    Bronchitis    Cnre    is    a    splendid    medlclna.      It 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  nsed  for  Coughs,  Golds 
on  the  Chest,  and   Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN    McKENZH. 

Werona,  Victoria. 


■  I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  yaitra. 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la, 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  whawilng  at 
all." 

V.  CAMERON, 
"  Leongatfaa,"   Biversdale   Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbonrn* 


■   Your   Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.)   E.   L.    8YME8, 
Narracoorte  Hotel.    Narracoorte. 
Sonth    Australia 

"  Ab  my  purchases  show,  yonr  remedies  are  increaslna 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wislilnv 
yon  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great   prosperity." 

JOHN   KING, 

Gtiemlst,    Ballarat. 

"  I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  yonr  Bronohltia 
Dure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell   yon   that  I   am   cured." 

J.    WRIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.   D.   McLean, 

Oamperdown,  Victoria. 

"  I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchitis, 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  snoceu. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  yonr  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely  cured." 

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 
Hnntly  Street.  Elstemwick,  Helbonrna. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    OURE-SMALL    SIZE.    2f6 ;    LARGE    SIZE,    4^. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST.    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

ForwarHcH   hv  Pnst  to  anv  A'idress  when  nni  ohiniriahle  local'y. 


iiinl  i,  ;;/'.7. 
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THE  CZAB:   "  That  bottle  is  the  best  tax  collector  in  all 
the  Bussias.' 


"Tll[  KALIZOIC," 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE 


HOUSE     FURNISHINGS- 
CARPETS, 

LINOLEUMS, 
CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, 
and     BEDDING 

. .  FURNITURE  . . 

Of  every  Description. 


Newest  and  most  Up-to-Date  Designs  are  now 
arriving  by  Mail  Steamers.  Inspection  of  Our 
Showrooms    Invited. 

CHURCH  BROS.  PROPY.  LTD.. 


143- M5  Elizabeth-st.,  Melbourne. 

Warehouse  and  Factory — Fleming  Flack,  City. 


Your    Hand   Has  a  Lot  to  Do— Help  It  I 

"SAiVAW  Fountain  Pens 

the:  guaranteed   best. 

sold  by  all  stationers. 


Every  Point  for  Every  Hand  and  ViTorK. 

'WHolesale  Only 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,  27  Jamieson  St-,  Sydney. 

(7.  A.  Burke.) 


0*0a0a0 


"Write  for  Catalogue. 


Not  only  Infants,  but  Invalids  and 
persons  with  delicate  or  im- 
paired digestion,  can 

BENGER'S 

FOOD 
It  is  delicious, 
highly 
nutritive, 
and  most 
easily  digested 


Infants 
thrive  on  it, 
and  Delicate 
or  Aged 
Persons 
enjoy  it. 


The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says: 

'  Banger's  Food  has  by  its  excellence  established 
a  reputation  of  its  own." 

From  an  EMINENT  SURGEON  : 
"  After  a  lengthened  experience  of  foods  both  at  home  and 
in  India,    I  consider  "  Benger's  Food  "  incomparably  superior 
to  any  I  have  ever  prescribed. " 
BENCER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  evei-ywhere. 


^IM^KlM-UIJlM'.^i'^l, 
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EVERY  HDUSEnOlD  AND  TRAVEllINO  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alooliolic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Slc>«    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  AfTections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


^  INDIGESTION.    BILIOUSNESS,    SIC1\NESS.    «kc.— "I  h»ve  often  thought  of  writing:  to  tell  you 

A  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.     I  used  to  be  a  perfect  niartvr  to  Indigestion  and  Ftiliousnees.     About   six  or  seven 

(^  rean  back  ray  huiliaiid  suKgested  I  should   try  'FRUIT  SALT.'    I  did   so,   and   the   result   has   been   marvellous.     I   never 

1^  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.     I    always  keep  it   in   the   house   and 

iti  rooommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right 

lAr  Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)" 


Th«  •fTect  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Disordered    <^leeplea8   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Rannedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CA.UTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'Frviit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Wortiilms  Lmitatioit. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd..  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


'li-9^-»-*^^-9^-»-i'ii-i3^*^33'933^-93'9-i'ii'i-9ri^^^'9^3^33'i^i^^^ 


rURB   CONBBCTIONBRY. 


JAMES   STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

Lion'  Brand 

Confecrioneiyisrhebesr 
There  is  no  betrer 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

Eng^lish, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 

If  year  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  snre  and  a^k  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

A  new  and  delicious  Chewing  Confection  that  will  suit  the  in^st  fastidious,  on  account  of  its  non-adhesive 
((ualities,  enveloped  in  pretty,  waxed  fringed-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  ((uestions  and 
answers,  which  malte  one  thinl<  it  must  be  either  a  very  strange  Coincidence  or  Fate. 

We  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  this  novel  line  attractive,  and  is  just  the  idea  to  cause  fun  and 
wonderment  at  HAZAAKS,  AT  IIOMKS,  FETKS,  THE.\TKKS,  PIC-NICS.  (JTl'SY  TKAS,  etc. 

Tiiis  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-ll».  Boxes,  M.  and  (id.  Cartons,  also  in  id    Qipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 

Hats.        Do  not  forget  our  Butter  Cream  Crackers  and  Honey  Crackers. 

JAMES  STEDMAN,  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St. 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome. 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 


For  mutual  ad««otaKe.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


April  I,  1907. 


The    Review    of   Reviews. 


.^Aj-M    ^>^^^" 


The  International  Syndicate.']  [Baltimore. 

Civrilisatioa  is  a  Funny  Proposition  After  All. 
The  Taxpayer  (to  the  Uneducated  and  to  the  Poor): 
"  I'd  like  to  look  after  you  better,  but  you  see  liow  busy 
I  am  with  all  my  money  keeping  this  fellow  down." 


of  Brasswork  for 
Engineers*  cnvd 
Plumbers*made  ty 

\is  m  Australia   combares 
witK  aivytKing  of  its  class 

IN   THE  WORLD 

LET    US    SHOW    YOU   ITS     COOO   POINTS 

THEN  QDCT*!  rV       "T  ON 

Or^t.V'ir    T  YOUR   JOBS 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PropLto 

BOUPKE  St   MELB.     PITT   St  SYDNEY.  , 


Depury's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 


aGEJVTS  : 

MELBOURNE— Duerdin  &  Sainsbury,  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBART— A.  P.  Miller  &  Son. 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3S.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original   and    Instructive 

Reading  Matter. 
No   House  where  there  Is  a  YOUNG  MAN  should  be 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
Send  Order  to  Editor  "  You^g  Man's  Magazine,"  Box  322.  Wellington,  N.Z 


FOR  Is.  6d,  POSTED. 

"The  British  Houses  of  Pdrlidment." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Send  IS.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.       Send  to 

''The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Building,  Melbourne, 


The    Review    of   Reviews. 
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A.   PEARSON. 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken. 
34    QUEEN-ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


LIVER  PILLS. 


CHAMPION'S 

PERFECT  

The  Most  Valukia  md  EfffCtIv*  Renifdy  for  Liver  Troibles.Glddlirts.  WM 
li  the  Stomscb,  aid  all  Disorders  arising  from  aoR-asslmllatlon  of  foud. 

B«tne  mild  In  tbeir  ictlon.  they  m»f  b«  taken  at  any  time  without  ditcomfort,  »m4 

as  they  are  prepared  from   well-known  and   tried   ln«:rrdi«DU.   may   be  takaa 

with  safety  by  both  sexes.      Price.  U.  Bottle  ;  locludlnc  pottac*.  U.  14. 

JOHN     CHAMPION.     PHARMACIST. 

100    BRIOQC    ROAD.    RICHMOND. 


TJhompson    7/foore  &  Sons, 


EQUITABLE     BUILDING. 

MELBOURNE. 


D.   J.   LUXTON, 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKER, 

Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melbourne. 

•09    OOLLINft     STREET.    OLD     EXCHANOe 

Firtt  Floor.  Telephone  2627. 


E.   D.   CRELLIN, 

iicensen  ^luliitor. 


81     QUEEN    STREET. 

MELBOURNE. 


A.    J.    DAVIS, 

3  Post  Office  Ctrambers,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

SECRETARY  OrlliNiNG  COMPANIES. 


Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  in  New  Soath 
Wales   Undertaken.         Tel.  21.57. 


A    NFW    PinxuwE. 

"A  TENDER  HEART," 

Hy  GEORGE  E,  HICKS,  K  A. 

CALL   AND    SEE    IT    at 

THE  ART  FRAMING  DEPOT,  "°."i.;iT 

I.  I.    AIKMAN,   Proprietor  TEI.F.PHONK  411 


J.    EARLE    HERMANN, 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken  either  in 
Commonwealth  or  London. 

Vicl(ery's  Chambers,  84b   Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

Cables  -"  Earlcman." 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD.  SILVER.   COAL    MINING. 

iaatructer  :  Mombar  inat.  Mining  Enf  ra 
Ba(laBd.        Writ*  for  Pre*  Proapectua. 

-  :  AMERICAN  : 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

10     PRINCES  ST  .    AUCKLAND.   NZ 


You  Have  a   Bad  Gou^h 

and  a  Good  Shlllitiji. 

"HONEY    BALSAM  " 

Will  Rdieve  you  of   both.     Posted  to  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  It.  s<l<   OIAY.  Chtaltt,  B«Mdl,Syds«y. 


REGAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

An  Up-to-Data  American  40vc]e,  Jump  Spark  Engine  at  about  hall 

th«  price   usually    quoted.      Marine    Engine*    In  one,   two,   or    Imu 

cylinders.     Stationary  for  Irrigation  Work,  Ac,  3^  and  S  h.p. 

CHAS.  BOSMAIT,  Sole  A^ent, 

REGAL  OIL    ENGINE    CO.,  Mosman's    Bay,  SYDNEY. 


THE  ZDEi^JL 

...TEA  and  LUNCHEON  ROOMS, 

BASEMENT. 

Comer  of  Bourke  and  Swanston  Sts.,  Melbourne. 

Next  Bank  ol  Viotorik. 

LMcbCMs  ui  Afteratoa  Tea.    Louage  aad  Smoke  Rooais. 

,^ J.  ECKER,  Proprietor. 


Granular    Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      OCULIST 
•  n.  rnUviJin,  ortician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 
A  speciAusr  in  all  eve  complaints. 

T.  R.  PROCTER   would   remind    his    Patients 

throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 

their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude   the 

alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 

spectacles  required   during    life   without   further 

measurement.  

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a.  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  BHeht  sore  and  inflamed  E'^-«, 
£^!«ilL^u*''''\^*i"'''!j;"''?'i,BA'j^T-^i^=\'*o-er"v^^  ^'6'  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     No  car-    •! 

^iVr.hi  f„t  ""''^  *""  "^/'n"*.'-  P^^^.T^  1^  ^y^  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  v  - 
raUy  the  foreniaaer  ol  all  diaeaaea  of  the  «ye.  An  early  apphcatjon  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  wuh  the  l./«^ 
mmtttm*.  »;•  and  3  6.  poat  fra«  to  any  part  of  tbs  ooloniea.  Ky»  Bath;  tfd.        Int«ratat«  SUmpa  add  10  percent. 


Apra  1.  1907. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  In  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE    IN     SCHOOLS 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


Nursery    Rhymea,    and   Nursery   Tales    „   4d. 

The  Ugly  Duckling,   and  Eyes   and   No   Eyea   4d. 

Th«  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  Adventures 
of   Old   Brer  Rabbit 4d. 

Cinderella,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,   and   Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales   4d. 

The   Story   of   the  Robins,   and   the   Story   of   a   Donkey    4d. 


The    Christmaa    Stocking,    and    Haus    Andersen's    Fairy 
Stories  -    


Little     People      of 


Gulliver's     Travels— 1.   Among      the 

Lilliput.     2.  Among   the  Giants  

Baron  Munchausen,  and   Sinbad   the  Bailor  ^  ^  ^. 

^sops   Fables   ....,.,»„.„.  ^   „.«„  ^  „,«,«,  ,« 


NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 

Charles   O  Mallcy,   and   Ooningsby. 

Ben  Hur,   and  The  Scaflet   lyctter. 

AMersyle.  and  Noemi  the  Brifrand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  To!us  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's. 

Frankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol. 


Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  Historj 
Joshua   Davidson. 


Guy  Fawkee,  and  The  Tower  of  London. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 


POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  Tlie  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.       St.  George  and  the  Draffon,  and  The  Oaaberbury  Tal«s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keat« 
Whittier'a   Poems.  Irish   Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (PU  W). 

Oowper*!  Poems  and  Dryden's   Poems.  Robert  Browning. 


Oliilde   Harold's   Pilgrimage   il't.   II.),   and  Walt   Whitman. 
Whittier'a    Poems    of    Liberty,    Projrress    and    Labour,    and 


ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAQE. 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


;UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  io/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST 


or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 


a. 


7- 
8. 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6i  x  32  in.)    Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

THE  FIQHTINQ  TEMERAIRE.    By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (i8 
.X  I3i  in.) 


JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN   TYROL. 

R.A.     (i8if  X  I2i  in.) 


By   J.   C.   McWhirter, 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    (i2j  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseei 
(Mi  X  i4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (I4i  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (I4i  x  165  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (iiixi8iin.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 


Please  send  me 
I  enclose  II- 

Name 


BLOSSOMS,"  tor  wbicb 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 


M«lbc 


April  1,  1907. 
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Twenty-Nine  Magnificent  j 

COLOURED  POST-CARDS  I 

— — — ^= 

Tor  2s.  Post  Free.  I 


THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


d?«    (G    (3 


SERIES  No.  J. 
(15  Cards.) 

The  Harboar  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brook  In  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  (Corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picture. 

Q     Q     Q 


Picture 


C 


HIGHLAND    SHKEP 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards  ) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  {Detti) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 

e?  C  <S> 


Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  that  the  two 
•eries  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjectp,  »nimal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  riohaess  and  variety  of  design,  any- 
thmg  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
i^m'S^I"'^*?  **  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint 
ingB,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
dsserve." 


f  The  Two  Series  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 

I  Series  No.  I  (15  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 

^  Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 

$  THE   MANAGER       ' 

I  "THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS," 

^  Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

I  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

<V\\\\V\\\\V\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^^^ 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 

rine-rai.  STANDA^JCJINARY. 

The   Enlarged    1905-6    Issue   in   0-ne   Volume   is   Now   Ready  for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  China  and  Japan. 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  Franc*'. 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides 
princes,  noblemen,  Held-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    uiidertakiiig. 

._^_.,_  v-w^^     r>o    these    Sovereigns     and    the    greatest     authorities     in     nearly    every 

^ik/^  i    1   ^^f        country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes    of    praise    to    the    Standaud 

▼  ▼XX     X         Dk'tionahv  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work? 

WHY   has   its    sale    reached    a   Half  Million    Copies  ? 

WHY    is     it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be     the     best     practical     dictionary    ever     made. 

and    tlie    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature  ? 
WHY    should    YOU    have    the    Standakd     Dictionary     always    at     connnand     in     your     home. 

your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study ".' 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY: 


BECAU8E-IT  IS  A  NKW  WORK  FROM  COVEE  T(J 
COVER. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92.000  more  Vocabulary  Terms 
than  any  otlier  Dictionary  of  the  Engflish  laniruape 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000. 
tlie  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered  together. 

BEOAUSE-It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Ijeading  Hciiolars  and  Kpecialists  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  tiie  present  edition)  257  highly- 
paid  8|)eciali8ts;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few,  if  any,  real 
si>ecialist8. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance    to   correct   writing. 

BP:CAU8E— Each  Word  is  Respelled  Phonetically  by  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
words. 

BECAUSF]— The  commonest  meanini;  of  the  Word  ie 
given  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  mean- 
ings, obsolescent,  and  obsolete.  Tlie  Etymology  is 
given  last,  tlius  making  tbe  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
easier  to  consult  than  others,  and  more  useful  for 
practical  purposes, 

BECAUSEl— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations; 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irregular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names.  Pronunciation,  etc.. 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  by  experts  in 
special    Departments. 

BECAUSF,— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  ha«  been 
explained  and  illustrate<l.  thus  removing  a  great 
cause   of   stumbling,   even   with    well-educated   people. 


BECAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  has  been,  for 
tie  first  time  in  dictionary  nniking,  reduced  to  u 
scientific  system,  instead  of  tlie  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  arc 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  ti  us  im 
nieiisely  increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  anil 
the   power   of  expression. 

BECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  wliicli  tiie  facts  concerning  im- 
portant cla.sses  of  words,  such  as  coins,  Iruit;-. 
flowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  ar- 
tronomy.  colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thu.~ 
vastly  multiplyina:  ones  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as  needed. 

BECAU.SE -'I  he  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  533  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  consultcr  of  the  Dictionary 
can  find  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context.  ^ 

BECAUSE— The  10  COLOURED  PACE-PLATES  are  mar- 
vels of  exquisite  art-work  aiiil  definitive  value,  one  of 
these  alone  (tiie  Solar  Spectrum)  "costing,  with  t-he 
accompaii.viiig  text,  above  £li;00.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  lor  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
mals  are  drawn  to  scale. 

BECAUSE— Additional  Distinguishing  Features  are:  the 
Appendix  of  35.000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
Englisli.  Amongst  the  otlier  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Personages 
of  Difficult  Pronunciation.  -In  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  work  itself 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary  is  made. 


AND   THE   FINAL   REASON    WHY   YOU  should    possess  this,  tke  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

English   terms,   is 

BECAUSE  ITS  PRICE  is  the  only  CHeap  Feature  about  the  Great  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and  this  should  brin^  It  -within  the  reach  of  all.  It  received  the  Highest  A-ward  of  any- 
English  Dictionary  at  the  Paris  Elxpoaition  of  1900,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904-,  and  at  many  other 
competitive    e:]ehibits. 

"  If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BUI^TON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 
Price  £5  Ss.,  or  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Cojumonwealtli  or  New  Zealand,  £5  10s. 
Send    to   "NV.   H.   .Juukins,    "  Review  of   Review^  '   T'virKir  wvk    \nt)   r^KNKRAT,    BuiLurv;.  >^^^  yssTOU 
8TUEKT,    Melboikne,    for    particulars. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype.  Portfolio  No.  I.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  E?ypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyii- 
ter),  The  Plicenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leigliton),  The  Sisters 
(Millais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Lea<ler),  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris).  Fair  St.  Ge-^rge 
(Gilbert).  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable).  Cordelia,  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot).  The  Boating  Partv  (Heil- 
buth),  Kescne  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  SUiirs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Marlllo  for  t!«e  Million. 

six  Pictures  by  Murillo.  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  together  with  » 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine   Madot;na." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  fthe  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  yd.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BtAlTlflL  HALf-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  Of 
fAMOlS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 
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PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  tlie  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Ladv 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David).  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotj'pe  reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hi'.lside  Farm  (LinneH),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
cheil  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready).  James  II.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward).  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vioat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi).  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Coeur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Ro.ssetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler) 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral  Castle; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  ot  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.    R.A.). 


REMEMBER.- Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  IS.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Pine 
Art  Gallery  says:— "One  of  the 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 
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GAUNT'S    WATCHES 

CORRECT    TO    THE     SECOND" 


QAUNT'8    "CHAMPION"    WATCHES. 

•tIBmetal  Kevlest  L«ver  Watch    jewelled  with  lo  jewels,  only  21$. 

(^mVt  "SUndarri"  Silver  English  Lever.  £6  lOs.,  £7  lOs. 
■vary  Watch  bears  our  Guarantee.    Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
Jhowrooms,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
/•weUery,  Bectroplate,  Silver  Ohurchplate.      Eycsloht  Tested  Gratis. 
T      HAIIMT   S.    Pn  WATCHMAKERS. 

I .  unun  I    (X  MV.j    optician*,    jewellers. 

>897-339  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


M  A  G  N  I  F  T  I  N  G 

POST-CARD    MIRROR 

Gives  Pictures  Stereoscopic   Kffect. 

PORTRAITS     BECOME     LIFELIKE. 

Bullding^s,    Trees,     &c.,    Stand 

up    Real    and    Solid. 

VrOTT  can  hsT*  no  idea 
'  how  thli  Uacni'rinr 
Mirror  marrtHouiljr  im- 
proTct  and    cnUrxM   th« 

Jiletum;    thay    atand    up 
oat  Ri  if  tti*  treM,  build- 
nrt,  peopU,  TahiolM,  Ao., 
wcr«  real  and   solid,  and 
portrAilib«eom«  Ilta-like. 
trvrj  d«tail    it    brau(ht 
uBt    clearly     and 
diiiinellT,  andth* 
p«r>)H'C(lT«  aSaot 
of    nirrat     aeanM 
and    landseapas  i« 
exactly      like       ■ 
•toreoacopio  riew 


I      ^^y*^  :^  . 


Only  29  Carriage   Paid. 


(reatly  anlarf* 
a>id  wondtrfolly 
chanted  in  ap> 
pearanr*.  W«  haT*  <<ut  receired  the  ttrst  eoDSlgnment  of 
Ihii  remarkable  noTaltj,  and,  to  get  it  quickly  known,  we  will 
•all  SOO  at  9l.  M.  Mwk,  carriage  paid,  After  these  are  aolil  the 
price  will  probably  ba  Incrmted.  If  you  mention  this  paper 
when  ordering,  wa  will  encloae  with  the  Mirror  a  few  good 
f  oet  Canla.  Obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  COe, 

299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
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The  Spectator'* 

Is  the  Organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  In 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


It  is  a  Live,  Bright,  lip-to-Date  Journal. 

Sold  at  8s.  8d.  per  annum  {lOs.  lOd,  posted^. 


The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Bickford  wrote  concerning  it  as 
follows:— "The  Spectator  has  become  one  of  the  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
to  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  Methodists 
but  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.  For  whilst  its  chief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Church  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, it  is  free  from  everything  parochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
Every  person  in  the  colonies  who  aspires  lo  be  an  intel- 
ligent Methodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTtMG 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  Accuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.  W.   RASH  LEIGH, 
270  Post  Office  Place, 

Mklbournb. 
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IMPERIAL  GERMAN 

MAIL    STEAMERS. 


Direct  Steamers  to  ENGLAND  and  the 

CONTINENT,  calling  at  Adelaide,  Fremantle, 
Colombo,  Aden,  Suez  Canal,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Southampton  (London),  Antwerp  and  Bremen, 
will  be  despatched  as  under : — 


Steamer. 

Tons. 

Commander.     Melbourne. 

*Bulow 

9000  . 

. .  H.  Formes    . . 

.  Mar.  2  6 

*Yorck  

9000 

J.  Randermann 

Apr.  23 

•Ppjnz     Hein- 

rich    

6263 

. . .  P.  Grosch    . . 

.  May  31 

♦Goeben 

9000 

June  18 

•Bulow 

9000 

..  H.  Formes  .. 

July  16 

•Yorck  

9000 

J.  Randermann 

Aug.  13 

•Twin  Screw  Steamer. 

Steamers  Leave  Adelaide  following  Saturday, 

FARES    TO    LONDON: 

Single.  Return. 

First  Saloon    £6^  to  ^75     ...     ;^ii2 

Second  Saloon        ...     jQt^Z  to  £^2     ...     £6^ 

ThirdClass     ;^i5  to  ^^17  ;^2  7  to^3i 

Saloon  Return  Tickets  available  for  Two  Years. 

FREMANTLE. 

Saloon,  £']  to  £()  ;  Return,  £11  to  ^13  los. 

Round  the  Wopld,  ^130,  with  X20  Atlantic 
Berth. 


COLOMBO. 

SPECIAL  TOURISTS'  RETURN  TICKETS  are  now 
issued  to  COLOMBO,  available  for  75  days.  Fares  from 
Melbourne,  ;^38  first  class,  £2J  second  class.  Available  for 
return  by  P.  &  O.,  Orient,  or  M.M.  Co.'s  Steamers. 

To    CHINA    and    JAPAN. 

Regular  Four-Weekly  Service,  calling  at 
Brisbane,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea  and 
Manila,  for  Hong  Kong,  Kobe  and  Yoko- 
hama, connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  the 
Fortnightly  Express  Mail  Service  of  the 
N.D.L.  from  Japan  and  China  to  Europe — 


Steamer. 

*Prinz  Waldemar 
*Prinz  Sigismund 
Manila 


Tons.  Melbourne.  Sydney. 
.  3300... Mar.  30  Apr.  9 
.  3300... Apl.  27  May  7 
.  1 790... May  25  June  4 


*Twin  Screw  Steamer. 

Fares  from  Sydney  to  Hong  Kong  : — I.,  £^^  ; 

n.,  £22, ;  HL,  £is. 

Linen  Washed  on  board  at  Moderate  Prices. 
English  spoken  on  board. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

OSTERMCYER,   DEWEZ   &  VAN    ROMPAEY, 

'  agents, 
<8o    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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DR.  LANBSTON'S  VE6ETABLE  CURE. 

A  Home  Cure  which  never  fails. 
It  ii  u(*,  tare,  abioluUly  oarUiu,  and 
iuazpeniiTe.  A.  few  doiei  produce  a  won- 
derful ohAQce.  The  oravkiK  for  all 
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retnrn,  refreihiog  deep  eniaea.  Tbii  care 
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GIVEN  SECRETLY. 

Th«aiaB4i  of  Caret ;   bere  ii  one  :— 

RafunHKarjM,  W.A.,t3-9-04. 
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THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   MONTH. 


Federal 
Politics. 


Melbourne,  March  nth. 
The  Federal  Parliament  has  met 
and  dispersed  without  any  change  in 
the  Government.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  what 
)uld  take  place,  and  loud  hints  of  an  attack  upon 
e  Government,  but  these  turned  out  to  be  mere 
le  threats.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been  rather 
I  ungracious  thing  to  have  precipitated  a  crisis 
I  the  eve  of  the  arrangements  for  the  members 
the  Navigation  Commission  and  Mr.  Deakin  to 
tend  the  Conference  in  London.  That  would  have 
!en  a  blunder  in  tactics  which  the  country  would 
ive  resented ;  and  the  short  session  passed  through 
thout  anything  revolutionary  happening. 


me  New  Mail       The  new  shipping  company,  formed 
Contracts  to    carry    out    a    contract    with    the 

and     _  Federal    Government    for    the    car- 

Id  Monopolies,  riage  of  mails  to  England,  seems 
■  have  rather  a  devious  way  to  tread.  From  in- 
cations  it  would  seem  as  though  some  of  the 
her  shipping  companies  which  are  rather  interested 
Australian  trade  are  doing  their  best  to  scotch 
le  new  arrangement.  This  seems  all  the  more  re- 
arkable  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  on 
?half  of  some  companies  that  the  Australian  trade 
d  not  pay.  Now  that  the  contract  has  slipped 
rough  their  fingers,  it  would  appear  that  the  trade 
so  good  that  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  fighting 
r.  Strange  rumours  have  been  afloat  concerning 
hat  seemed  to  be  determined  efforts  to  prevent  the 
iccessful  formation  of  the  company,  and  it  looks 
;  though  it  were  going  to  be  a  battle  between  ship- 
.ng  monopolies  and  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Bent 
IS  made  a  proposal  to  take  up  ;^  150,000  worth  of 
lares  in  the  new  company,  and  suggests  that  the 
;her  States  should  do  likewise,  his  idea  being,  first, 
>  help  the  company  over  any  difficulty,  and,  second, 
I  give  the  States  a  say  in  the  question  of  storage 
.id  freights,  but  the  other  States  are  fighting 
ly.  This  may  be  an  astuter  move  than  at  first 
ght.  A  financial  interest  makes  Victoria  prac- 
cally  a  partner,  and  confers  a  right  to  much 
)nsideration.  A  large  controlling  interest  by  all 
»e  States  would  guarantee  a  satisfactory  arrange- 


BuUetin.] 

The  Allaged   Mail  Contract  OlfDculty. 

Even  if  the  Mail  Contract  falls  through  what  does  it 
signify?  It  will  only  hasten  the  time  when  Australia  will 
paddle  its  own  canoe. 

ment  regarding  time  tables  and  freights.  One  very 
interesting  feature  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  the  first  step  towards  a 
State-owned  shipping  service,  which,  by  the  way, 
might  not  be  any  less  satisfactory  than  State-owned 
railways.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  vehicle 
travels  on  water  instead  of  on  steel  rails.  It  is  trans- 
portation all  the  same. 

The    difficulty    in    the    Queensland 

Immigration  for     Government  seems  to  have  passed 

Queensland.        over  without   any  trouble.      It  will 

be   remembered   that    Mr.    Denham 

resigned   from   the   Queensland   Ministry,    his  belief 
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being  that  the  present  condition  was  unworkable. 
The  Queensland  Parliament,  like  nearly  every  other 
one,  is  divided  up  into  a  good  many  parties,  and 
Mr.  Deixham  thought  the  fusion,  of  some  might 
l>e  possible.  Mr.  Kidson,  however,  felt  that  to  do 
so  would  be  an  inconsistency,  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  men  who  had  stood  loyally 
by  him  and  make  room  for  others.  Queensland  is 
making  such  rapid  strides  in  the  question  of  immigra- 
tion that  some  of  the  other  States  could  very  well 
take  a  leaf  out  of  her  book.  Mr.  Kidson  states 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Government  to  strive 
to  attract  suitable  immigrants  to  the  State  by  offer- 
ing worthy  folk  assisted  passages  at  a  rate  some- 
where about  £t^  to  £$.  It  is  also  considering  the 
question  of  making  a  free  grant  of  i6o  acres  to 
immigrants  who  pay  their  own  passages.  It  further 
proposes  to  do  what  is  possible  to  introduce  agricul- 
tural labourers  without,  of  course,  interfering  with 
present  labour  conditions  or  allowing  of  the  dump- 
ing of  unsuitable  men.  In  order  to  show  what  steps 
this  progressive  State  is  taking  in  other  matters, 
the  general  programme  of  the  Premier  may  be 
given  :— 

(1)  The  encooragrement  of  mining:;  (2)  the  proposal  to 
utilise  the  valuable  motive  power  running  to  waste  at  Bar- 
ron Falls.  North  Queensland;  (3)  the  conservation  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes;  (4)  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
grain-sheds;  (5)  the  establishment  of  a  Queensland  univer- 
sity; (6)  the  nationalisation  of  granunar  schools:  (7)  a 
referendum  on  religious  instruction  in  Stat«  sohools;  (8) 
a  referendum  on  Bills  twice  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council;  (9)  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  reduction  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Assembly;  (10)  a  scheme  for  granting  old  age 
pensions;  (11)  reintroduction  of  the  Shops  and  Factories 
Bill,  with  a  provision  for  Wages  Boards,  and  of  the  Trades 
Ti  sput<8  Bill,  both  of  which  were  rejected  by  tiie  Council 
ist  session;  (12)  introductiori  of  a  Public  Service  Insurance 
.iiid  Superannuation  Bill;  (13)  liquor  law  reform;  14)  the 
establishment  of  Children's  Courts;  (15)  amendment  in  the 
divorce  law;  (16)  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
testators'  familiee. 

Legislation  is  certainly  generally  lxit:oming  more 
progressive.  It  would  be  a  revelation  to  compare 
the  States'  present  programmes  with  those  of  even 
icii  years  ago.  New  South  Wales  is  planning  an 
!:iborate  scheme  for  getting  out  farm  Ial)Ourers  and 
t tiers,  and  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been 
lf>r  a  long  time. 

\ow  that  the  Federal   Government 

The  Northern       has   practically   made   arrangements 

Territory.  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Northern 

Territory  from  South  Australia,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  something  will 
l>e  done  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  that  im- 
])(trtant  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Until  now  it 
lias  been  somewhat  neglected,  although  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  the  continent.  The  Federal 
( Government  will  make  a  railway  down  into  the  in- 
ttrior  to  join  the  South  Australian  line,  and  the 
South  Australian  Government  will  give  its  con.sent 
lo  the  survev  of  the  West  Australian  railwav  line. 


One  hindrance  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
making  much  progress  with  regard  to  immigration 
has  b(»en  the  lack  of  land.  With  this  the  States 
only,  they  having  the  land,  have  been  able  to  deal, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  been  hampered  to 
that  extent ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  an  active  policy  of  land  settlement  will  be  car- 
ried through  the  F'ederal  House  this  year.  The 
Northern  Territory  is  really  the  back  door  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  as  such,  lying  open  to  the 
Eastern  races,  it  needs  settlement  almost  more  tli m 
any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Northern 
Territory's 
Resources. 


\i\  connection  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  Northern  Territory,  it  Is  very 
probable  that  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral will  visit  the  Territory.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  continent  may 
be  obtained  from  a  report  from  Judge  Herbert, 
who  is  Government  Resident :  — 

"The  climate  as  a  whole  is  extremely  healtiv. 
It  is  not  what  we  generally  term  tropical.  It  is 
mostly  sub-tropical,  with  a  dry  heat  for  the  niMst 
part.  There  is  no  bad  form  of  nialaria,  and  un- 
healthy spots  are  few  and  far  betwecni.  The  terri- 
tory has  an  almost  unfailing  rainfall,  confined  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  year.  The  rainy  season  om- 
tinues  from  December  until  April,  and  from  th  it 
out  dry  weather  can  always  be  looked  forward  i  >. 
Plains  extending  for  miles  and  miles  need  no  clt.ir- 
ing  whatever,  and  there  are  vast  stretches  of  up'  ii 
forest  countr}'.  I  am  doubtful  if  any  part  of  Au^ 
tralia  has  such  a  splendid  river  system.  From  •  i.- 
Macarthur  River,  on  the  east,  to  the  Victoria  Ri\.  r 
in  the  west,  the  coast  is  pierced  by  several  water- 
ways presenting  facilities  for  irrigating  the  Ian  Is 
through  which  they  flow.  The  Victoria  River  alon-  , 
serves  no  less  than  90,000  .square  miles  of  count i\. 
From  the  Victoria  Downs,  in  the  west,  to  the  tal)le 
lands  in  the  east,  you  have  one  of  the  finest  pastoral 
areas  in  Australia.  One  cattle  station  is  said  to 
hold  the  record  for  the  quantity  of  stock  depas- 
tured. There  are  l)et^veen  60,000  and  70,000,  and 
the  station  brands  from  14,000  to  15,000  calve.s  a 
year.  Some  parts  of  the  territory  are  suitable  for 
sheep.  There  are  only  about  60,000  sheep  in  the 
country  at  present. 

"  Few,  if  any,  minerals  obtainable  in  Australia 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Territory.  Last  yt-ar 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  exports  exceeded  any 
previous  year,  although  the  number  of  miners  en- 
gaged in  the  production  was  only  about  half  of  that 
previously  employed.  There  is  an  immense  stretch 
of  tin-bearing  country.  Gold  is  found  from  the  ex- 
treme north  to  the  extreme  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  while  copper  shows  are  everywhere.  No  de- 
velopment worthy  of  the  name  has  yet  taken  place. 
There  is  a  great  extent  of  carboniferous  country  in 
the  territory'.  This  is  now  being  tested  by  the 
diamond  drill." 
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RetnetB  of  Revietoi,  llUfO?. 


History    of    the    Month. 
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An    interesting    proposal    has    been 
A  Motor  Train      made  by  a  motor-car  manufacturer 

♦k'7r!f-*:-i'l!f     in  connection  with   the   idea  of  in- 
tne  Continent,  „  i  •    i  i 

stitutmg  a  service  or  some  kind  l>e- 

tween  the  Northern  Territory  and  Adelaide.  It  has 
1>  -en  suggested  that  a  motor  service  should  be  insti- 
tuted, but  there  seem  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  this  out.  The  proposal  referred  to,  how- 
ever, is  this,  that  a  light  line  of  railway  such  as 
that  used  by  Lord  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan,  and 
which  could  be  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles  a 
day,  should  be  utilised,  and  on  this  motor-cars 
siiould  be  run.  The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  doing  this  before  going 
to  the  expense  of  laying  down  a  heavy  line  of  rails. 
A  light  line  such  as  that  suggested  might  be  able 
to  serve  the  necessities  of  the  country  for  some 
years  to  come. 

A  new  step  has  been  taken  in  con- 
Labour  Walking  nection  with  the  Labour  movement 
Delegates.  in  Victoria  that  it  is  hoped  will  not 
develop  into  the  iniquity  that  a 
similar  institution  has  done  in  America.  Both  the 
Builders  and  the  Bricklayers'  Societies  in  Victoria 
have  appointed  what  a  prominent  member  of  the 
I,abour  Party  terms  "walking  delegates,"  whose 
business  will  be  to  visit  contracts,  and  generally  to 
keep  the  works  and  men  under  labour  supervision. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  complained  of  in 
this  so  long  as  it  does  not  degenerate  into  an  auto- 
cracy of  terrorism.  A  move  of  this  kind  makes  it 
more  necessars'  than  ever  that  all  trades  should  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  Wages  Boards,  so 
that  any  disputes  that  occur  may  be  settled  without 
recourse  to  strikes.  One  or  two  of  those  involved 
protest  that  the  duties  do  not  include  those  generally 
attached  to  the  position  of  "  walking  delegates  ' '  in 
.America,  but  that  it  simply  means  a  supervision  of 
the  Union's  interests,  and  an  endeavour  to  secure 
every  man  as  a  member.  This  is  of  course  perfectly 
legitimate.  It  is  a  free  country,  and  everybody  has 
not  only  the  right  to  combine  for  mutual  purposes 
but  to  induce  others  so  to  do.  The  objection  comes 
in  only  when  either  side  resorts  to  undue  pressure 
to  secure  their  ends. 

The  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Im- 

Australia  and  the   perial     Government     in    connection 

New  Hebrides,      with       the       Anglo-French       New 

Hebrides  Convention  ought  to  make 
serious  reading  for  the  Federal  Parliament.  It  is 
ridiculous  for  us  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  this 
group  of  islands  and  the  necessity  of  doing  what 
we  can  to  retain  them,  unless  we  ourselves  are  pre- 
pared to  do  something  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
But  it  really  looks  as  though  the  powers  that  be 
expect  the  British  Government  to  do  everything 
while  they  do  nothing.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  encouraging  British 
interests  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  to  give  an  impulse 


A    Tribute    to   France 

The  Statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  placed  in  front  of  the  Mnseum  and 
Free  Library,  Melbourne. 


to  British  settlement,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  that  is  to  give  British  residents  a  better  market 
in  Australia  than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 
A  rebate  on  maize  and  coffee  grown  by  Frenchmen 
in  the  New  Hebrides  is  granted  at  Noumea,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  authorities  grant  permission  for 
3,500,000  kilos  of  French-grown  maize  from  the  is- 
lands to  enter  free  of  duty.  No  action  in  the  face 
of  progressiveness  like  this  means  ruination  to  Aus- 
tralia's interests  in  the  islands.  Seeing  that  so  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  question  of  the  New 
Hebrides  by  us,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  so  much  short-sightedness  as  not  to  be  able  to 
see  that  unless  we  make  our  interests  in  the  islands 
we  cannot  complain  if  we  are  pushed  on  one  side. 
The  position  is  really  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  is 
folly  to  ask  the  British  Government  to  do  in  one 
way  what  we  ourselves  might  more  easily  do  in  an- 
other, especially  when  the  former  plan  would  mean 
friction  with  another  power,  and  the  latter  none. 
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As  we  go  to  press,  preparations  are 

c*,—  PI-  »•  in  full  progress  in  Victoria  for  the 

State  Elections,     o.  .       i     ^^  j   •      k-        c     *u 

State  elections,   and  in  New  South 

Wales  there  has  already  sounded 
the  note  of  coming  battle.  A  determined  effort  will 
be  made  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  anti-social  re- 
form party  to  try  to  capture  seats  in  the  interests  of 
retrogression,  but  the  social  reform  party,  which  is 
growing  every  day,  may  be  depended  upon  to  put 
up  a  good  fight.  In  Victoria  the  battle  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  issues  will  be  decided  on  the 
15th  inst.  There  the  note  of  social  reform  is  very 
much  in  the  air,  although  the  precipitancy  of  Mr. 
Bent  in  bringing  the  elections  on  at  a  months  notice 
has  prevented  organisation,  and  has  upset  the  calcu- 
lations of  ever}-body  but  sitting  members.  It  is  not 
probable  that  a  ver\'  wide  divergence  from  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  House  will  take  place,  but  in 
a  few  electorates  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be 
I  change  for  the  better.  One  of  the  mo«t  notable 
ovfuts  of  the  month  in  that  State  has  been  the 
fusion  of  the  Independent  party  with  the  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Alexander  Peacock  and  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
leaders  of  the  former,  having  joined  Mr.  Bent's 
Cabinet.  This  practically  reduces  the  parties  in  the 
House  to  two.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Victorian  Labour  Party 
to  social  reform,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  suffer  a 
defeat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  vvould  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them  as  a  party. 
It  would  teach  Labour  men  generally  this  lesson, 
that  the  country  looks  to  it  to  act  in  a  progressive 
way  in  social  reform,  and  to  join  in  the  effort  to 
put  down  social  wrongs,  and  that  it  will  not  coun- 
tenance the  inconsistency  which  permits  a  man  to 
take  a  Labour  pledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adopt  a  most  conservative  attitude  towards  social 
reform.  If  j)eople  are  really  in  earnest  over  the 
elevation  of  the  community,  it  stands  to  reason 
th:U  thcv  must  be  opposed  to  public  evils. 

Speaking    at    Broken    Hill    a    little 

The  Labour  Party  while     ago,     Mr.     Arthur     Griffith, 

and  Social  Evils.    M.L.A.,  stated  that  "  neither  money 

power,  the  power  of  the  press,  nor 
sectarian  institutions  could  ever  kill  the  Labour 
Party.  Nothing  would  ever  injure  the  movement 
unless  it  killed  itself  by  an  alliance  with  the  grog 
trade  and  the  gambling  interest."  These  are  true 
words,  and  in  them  Mr.  Griffith  put  his  finger  upon 
the  weak  spot  in  connection  with  the  movement  as 
far  as  Victoria,  at  any  rate,  is  concerned,  for  there 
the  leaders  have  most  unmistakably  allied  them- 
selves with  both  of  these  evils.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  a  party  which  professes  to  stand  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community  in  ever)'  wav  should 
so  prostitute  its  principles  as  to  ally  itself  with  the 
things  which,  above  all  others,  are  the  enemies  of 
the  working  people.  What  lessons  the  elections  in 
Victoria  this  month  will  teach,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 


Tasmania. 


possible  to  say,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  effect  upon  the  Labour  Party  must  be  very 
marked.  True,  not  all  of  its  members  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  influence  of  these  mon- 
opolies, but  the  leaders  have  certainly  done  so,  and 
the  whole  party  has  in  consequence  come  under 
popular  ban.  AiS  a  matter  of  fact,  no  better  fate 
could  overtake  the  Victorian  Party  than  to  receive 
such  a  sharp  lesson  as  would  unmistakably  teach  it 
that  whatever  its  opinion  may  l^  with  regard  to 
other  matters,  the  public  regard  the  overthrow  of 
these  evils  as  the  legitimate  work  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  Governor  of  Tasmania  predicts 
a  somewhat  better  state  of  affairs 
for  the  tight  little  island  than  it  has 
had  for  some  time.  He  hopes  that  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  he  will  be  able  to  wipe 
another  ;^2o,ooo  off  the  floating  deficit.  Judging  by 
the  tone  of  an  address  he  lately  made,  Tasmania 
has  turned  the  corner  and  is  on  the  highway  to 
better  times.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  he  too  in- 
tends to  strenuously  promote  closer  settlement.  This 
is  what  Tasmania  wants.  She  has  been  so  long 
held  in  the  grip  of  the  great  landowner  that  she  has 
not  half-developed.  Given  a  progressive  policy  for 
the  country,  and  the  driving  of  Tattersall's  from 
its   borders,    Tasmania   would   soon   progress. 

An  indication  that  there  is  coming 

Domestic         "  a    change   oer   the   spirit   of   the 

Workers'  Demands   dream "    with    regard    to    industrial 

matters,  is  very  evident  from  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Domestic 
Workers'  Union  in  Wellington  with  regard  to  do- 
mestic workers.  The  Union  has  made  certain  de- 
mands and  has  submitted  them  to  employers.  The 
employers  are  invited  to  sign  acquiescence  to  the 
demands  in  order  to  "  obviate  the  unpleasantness 
of  appealing  personally  or  by  agent  before  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  or  Arbitration  Court."  The  agree- 
ment which  they  are  asked  to  sign  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — "  I  am  willing  to  observe  the  conditions  as 
stated  in  the  claims  of  the  Domestic  Workers' 
Union,  and  will  abide  by  the  same  in  my  future  re- 
lationship with  any  domestic  workers  I  may  em- 
ploy." The  claims  are  as  follows  :-^Eight  classes 
of  workers  shall  be  recognised — namely,  house- 
keepers, lady  helps,  generals,  housemaids,  nurse- 
maids, kitc'henmaids,  laundrvmaids  and  cooks.  The 
week's  work  to  consist  of  sixty-eight  hours,  and  to 
commence  every  morning  at  6.30  and  cease  at  7.30 
p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
with  three  intervals  of  half  an  hour  each  for  meals 
and  one  hour's  interval  every  afternoon.  On  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays  work  to  cease  at  2  p.m.,  with  two 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  each  for  meals,  but  domes- 
tics if  required  shall  on  alternate  Sundays  prepare 
tea  between   5.30  and  6.30  p.m.     On  Wednesdays 
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work,  to  cease  at  10  p.m.,  sv'ith  three  half-hour  in- 
tervals for  meals  and  one  hour  interval  in  the  after- 
noon. Two  hours  to  be  allowed  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings for  attending  church.  The  holidays  demanded 
are  Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day,  New  Years  Day, 
King's  Birthday,  Prince  of  Wales'  Birthday,  Anni- 
versary Day,  Kaster  Monday,  Labour  Da\,  iind  all 
statutory  holidays.  One  shilling  an  hour  to  be  paid 
tor  all  work  done  on  those  days.  Other  provisions 
are,  that  all  domestics  shall  be  home  at  10  p.m., 
except  on  Thursdays,  when  they  may  stay  out  until 
midnight;  preference  to  unionists;  uniform  when 
required  to  be  provided  by  the  employer;  well- 
\'entilated  bedrooms  to  be  provided  for  domestic 
workers;  disputes  as  to  interpretation  of  any  of  the 
clauses  in  the  demands  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  two  representatives  of  the  imion  and  two 
representatives  of  the  other  party  or  parties  in- 
terested and  a  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  them. 

Matters     in     connection     with     the 

New  Guinea        New    Guinea    administration    have 

Matters.  for  some  time  been  known  to  be  in 

a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  some  time 
ago  to  inquire  into  Papuan  affairs  has  presented  its 
report.  A  very  unwholesome  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed.  Dissatisfaction,  it  is  stated,  is  rampant 
Through  the  service,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  on  the  part  of  the  administrator, 
of  a  disregard  for  those  things  which  tend  to  secure 
discipline,  and  of  the  want  of  a  true  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play.  Judging  by  the  report,  the  family  of 
officials  has  been  anything  but  a  happy  one.  How- 
ever, the  Government  intend  to  make  somewhat  of 
a  clean  sweep,  and  ex-Senator  Staniforth  Smith, 
who  is  an  authority  upon  island  matters,  and  who 
has  contributed  several  well-written  and  informmg 
articles  to  "  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  land  administrator  in  the 
colony  at  a  salary  of  ^600  a  year.  His  work  will 
be  chiefly  to  supervise  arrangements  for  encourag- 
ing white  settlement  in  the  island.  As  far  as  can 
be  seen,  hindrances  rather  than  helps  have  been 
given  to  this  movement  hitherto,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  not  a  great  deal  of  setitle- 
ment  has  taken  place.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
island  should  not  become  one  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  seem  from  re- 
ports that  Captain  Barton,  in  the  interests  of  the 
natives,  has  not  pushed  forward  white  settlement 
as  far  as  could  haA'e  been  ;  but  from  one  point  of 
view  that  action  is  extremely  laudable.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  oncoming  of  the  white  man  means  the 
destruction  of  the  black,  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
settlement  be  pushed  forward  in  the  island  the  re- 
sult must  inevitably  be  the  reverse  of  advantageous 
to  the  natives.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  dis- 
astrous if  the  pendulum  should  swnng  the  other  way 
and  bring   any   trouble   to   the   natives.      However, 


Mr.  Albert  C  Rivett, 
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one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  responsible  official  in 
New  Guinea  is  clearly  to  try  to  induce  the  natives 
to  also  cultivate  their  land  and  to  depend  less  upon 
chance  for  their  supplies. 

Any  visitor  who  has  had  the  plea- 
The  Improvement  sure  of  spending  any  time  in  Syd- 
of  Cities.  ney,  that  most  delightful  of  Aus- 
tralian cities,  comes  away  with  one 
great  regret,  and  that  is,  that  the  business  part  of 
that  progressive  place  is  so  crowded  together,  that 
at  busy  times  traffic  becomes  a  perfect  jumble  by 
reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  A  proposal 
is  now  on  foot  to  widen  George-street,  and  Sydney 
may  be  congratulated  on  taking  up  in  earnest  a 
work  Which  will  be  not  simply  of  a  local  but  of  a 
national  character.  Now  is  the  right  time  to  under- 
take such  a  great  work,  for  in  a  few  years  prices  of 
land  will  be  almost  prohibitive.  A  much  wider 
thoroughfare  in  place  of  George-street  would  add 
immensely  to  the  general  improvement  and  beautifi- 
cation  of  Sydney.  It  is  cheering  to  note  the  im- 
provement in  taste  which  is  taking  place  all  over 
Australia.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
Melbourne.  Little  odd  corners  that  before  were 
neglected  are  now  transformed  into  charming  rock- 
eries and  gardens,  and  the  old  plan  of  fencing  off 
every  small  reserve  and  then  neglecting  it  is  fast 
giving  way  to  a  policy  vvTiich  throws  them  open  and 
tranijforms  them  into  gardens.      As  a  natural  con- 
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sequence,  even  the  street  roughs  are  learning  les- 
sons in  the  art  of  beautification  and  also  in  the 
abilit}'  to  see  and  touch  beautiful  work  without  van- 
dalism. If  the  same  progress  goes  on,  Melbourne 
will  in  time  l>e  converted  into  a  great  garden,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  most  delightful.  In  exten- 
sion of  this  idea  there  is  also  a  proposal  on  hand 
to  improve  the  Yarra  and  to  create  a  great  lake 
beyond  the  Kew  Asylum.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  a  benetit  this  would  confer  upon  the 
people  of  Melbourne.  At  the  present  time,  the 
aquatic  tastes  of  Melbournites,  or  at  any  rate  those 
who  do  not  care  to  venture  upon  the  open  waters  of 
the  Bay,  cannot  be  gratified,  but  if  the  Yarra  were 
straightened  and  the  required  surface  of  water  pro^ 
\ided  close  to  the  city,  it  would  form  a  pleasure  re- 
sort whic'h  would  be  more  sought  after  than  any 
other  place  near  Melbourne.  For  all  its  magnifi- 
cent situations  in  other  respects,  Melbourne  very 
greatly  lacks  any  such  pleasure  resort  close  to  the 
city,  and  no  finer  work  of.  that  kind  could  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  interests  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  than  that  which  is  proposed. 


It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  South 

^^h^Af  !*         African  affairs  that  so  many  desti- 

Australian?"      ^"^^  Australians  are  anxious  to  get 

back  to  their  own  country.  It  seems 
astounding  that  in  a  great  country  like  South 
Africa  there  should  l)o  such  a  pitiful  cry  from 
some  Australians  to  be  repatriated.  Both  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  and  the  States  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  assist  worthy  people  to  come 
back  again ;  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
some  who  went  out  there  will  remain.  This  may  be 
rather  a  selfish  point  of  view,  and  in  one  way  Aus- 
tralia might  well  be  accounted  responsible  for  some 
of  those  who  went  over,  to  the  benefit  of  Australia, 
no  doubt,  but  no  less  to  the  harm  of  South  Africa. 
Some  of  them  Australia  is  well  rid  of.  But  any  de- 
serving cases  the  Commonwealth  is  quite  agreeable 
to  assist.  We  may  just  as  well  take  reputable 
people  from  there  as  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  after  all  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  assist  back  again 
those  who  have  found  themselves  stranded.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  so  decided. 


It   is   very   unfortunate   that   plague 

Sydney  and  the     has  again  broken  out  in  Sydney.    It 

Plague.  seems   almost   impossible   to   stamj) 

out  this  terrible  disease.  The  au- 
thorities are  not  exhibiting  any  laxity  in  the  work  of 
extermination,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  an  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  they  have  to  fight  against  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  very  people  whose  interests  arc  being 
considered.  The  matter  is  so  serious  that  every 
householder  should  exert  himself  to  the  very  ut- 
most to  put  this  terrible  thing  down. 


As    was    expected,    the    Victorian 

Victorian  Licensing    Bill,   which   was   pushed 

Licensing  Defects,   through  so  hurriedly  on  th(*  eve  of 

the  adjournment  in  order  to  sa\ 
members  of  Parliament  from  fighting  the  ques 
tion  on  the  hustings,  has  been  found  to 
contain  several  anomalies,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  question  will  have  to  be  re-oi)ened 
soon  after  the  new  Parliament  meets.  The 
law  has  been  found  defective  as  regards  Sunday 
trading.  The  very  clauses  which  were  formulajted 
in  order  to  make  it  easy  to  prevent  Sunday  trading, 
that  is  with  regard  to  persons  being  found  in 
licensed  premises  during  prohibited  hours,  have 
been  decided  on  the  question  of  a  judge  to  he  inef- 
fective. This  pomt  was  one  of  the  most  crucial  in 
the  whole  of  the  debate.  Those  who  were  most 
interested  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  are  not  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  some  anomalies.  The 
Bill  was  discussed  for  weeks,  and  every  attempt 
that  could  be  made  was  made  to  block  it,  but  in  the 
end  the  Bill  was  pushed  through  simply  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  whole  question  to  be  re-opened,  and 
Parliament  may  yet  find  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  flout  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  will  not  countenance  such  ineffective  at- 
tempts at  legislation  as  were  made  last  year. 

We  have  frequently  commended  in 
Matters  these  columns  the  excellence  of  the 

Industrial.  Victorian  method  of  settling  indus- 
trial disputes  through  the  medium 
of  Wages  Boards.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  reasonable. 
In  connection  with  any  trade  which  is,  by  the  Go- 
vernment, brought  under  Wagers  Boards,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employes  meet  and 
discuss  the  question,  and  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be  at  pre- 
sent appeals  against  this,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  decision  of  the  Board  should  not  be  final. 
Although  New  Zealand  led  the  way  with  regard 
to  industrial  arbitration,  she  has  not  by  any  means 
the  best  Act,  for  the  Arbitration  Court  has  some- 
times l>een  blocked  with  business,  and  the  method 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable. 
A  very  important  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the  Act 
and  its  working  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  a  conference  of  clothing  manufacturers  and 
employes  of  New  Zealand  is  being  held  in  Christ- 
rhurch.  With  the  exception  of  Auckland,  all  the 
leading  clothing  manufacturing  firms  in  the  colony 
are  represented.  The  conference  is  being  held  in 
preference  to  going  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  for  th€ 
reason  that  the  awards  of  the  Court  are  in  some  re- 
spects unsatisfactory  and  unworkable,  and  it  was 
thought  that  an  amicable  arrangement  might  be  bet 
ter  arrived  at  by  a  conference  than  through  the 
agency  of  the  Court.  This  is  a  striking  commeni 
both  on  tlie  ineflficiencv  of  the  .-VrbitraticMi  Act  and 
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>on  the  principle  of  mutual  concession,  and  is  also 

tribute  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Victorian 

i'j;es  Board.     It  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a 

•at  section  of  industry  has  in  so  marked  a  way  de- 

iinined    to    settle    its    differences   amicably,    with- 

:   reference  to  a  court  of  law.     Jt  surely  indicates 

incoming  of  a  better  day  when  departments  of 

stry  are  willing  to  recognise  the  application  of 

!       principle  of  discussion  and   agreement  without 

I     ng  to  the  law.      May  it  extend  soon  to   private 

4)Utes.     Parties  to  a  dispute  would  be  likely  to 

I      more  justice  at  less  expense. 

'  Nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  "  child 

i    The  Care  of      care"   can  be  conceived  than   that 
the  Child.       which    is   possible   under   the   Neg- 
lected      Children       and       Juvenile 
i tenders  Act  in  New  South  Wales.     It  has  fourteen 
i{)ectors  employed,   and  five  more  are  to  be  ap- 
inted.     The   inspectors   have  authority  to   go  to 
iiiy  home-,  and,  if  in  their  belief  a  child  is  not  pro- 
H^rly  mamtained   and   cared   for,   to   institute   pro- 
v-edings,  remove  it,  and  to  see  that  it  is  cared  for. 
\s   an  illustration   of   what   is   possible  under   this 


law,  one  of  the  insj>ectors,  hearing  a  very  bad  re- 
l)ort  of  a  certain  country  district,  visited  it,  and 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1906  brought  140 
t;hildren  before  the  special  Courts  for  protection. 
Eighty-four  of  these  were  released  on  probation, 
and  the  remainder  were  either  handed  over  to  Gov- 
ernment institutions,  or  to  the  care  of  relati\'es.  It 
was  discovered  that  a  great  many  of  the  children 
were  living  in  conditions  that  could  only  tend  to 
demoralise.  Most  of  them  were  quite  illiterate.  It 
was  found  to  be  a  common  thing  for  a  whole  family 
to  be  living  in  a  two-roomed  hut,  and  in  some  casf* 
conditions  were  so  bad  as  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  they  lived  in  a  civilised  country.  These 
conditions  obtain  in  every  State  more  or  less,  in 
some  parts,  and  New  South  Wales  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  introduction  and  administration 
of  such  a  beneficent  law.  It  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  recognised  that  the  keenest  interest 
should  be  taken  in  the  care  of  the  child,  and  drastic 
measures  of  this  kind  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  interest  among  neglectful  parents  gene- 
rally.    The  other  States  will  do  well  to  follow  suit. 


London,  Fek.,  1907. 
The  event  of  last  month  has  been 
The  German       the    General    Election   in    Germany 
Elections.         and    its    extraordinary    and     unex- 
pected  result.      If   one   thing   more 
han   another    was   taken    for    granted     everywhere 
hroughout  the  Continent  it  was  that  the  Social  De- 
nocrats  would  win  a  million  votes  and  from  five  to 
iwenty  seats;  that  the  other  sections  of  the  Opposi- 
tion would  retain  their  strength;   and  that  the  Go- 
\ernment  would  be  confronted  b}'  a  new  Reichstag 
uore  unmanageable  than  its  predecessor.     In  many 
luarters  the  result  was  regarded  as  such  a  foregone 
•onclusion  that  they  were  only  interested  in  discuss- 
ing how  the  Kaiser  would  face  the  hostile  Reich- 
stag:     whether    he    would    dissolve    it    again,    or 
whether  he  would  trim  his  sails  to  the  storm.     The 
Social  Democrats  were  absolutely  confident  of  their 
success.  They  had  a  capital  election  cry  in  the  dear- 
iH.'SS  of  meat  and  the  waste  of  apparently  fruitless 
'  'T.     The  steady  increase  at  every  previous  election 
their    voting    and    parliamentary     strength     led 
jx'uple  to   regard   it  as  certain  that  this  year  also 
they  would  improve  their  position.     The  appeal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  to  the  nation  was  one 
of  the  most   ineffective    electoral   manifestoes   ever 
issued.     So  when  Germany  went  to  the  poll,  every- 
l)ody,   or  nearly   everybody   expected   to   hear   that 
the  Kaiser  had  got  a  bad  black  eye  in  the  shape  of 
the  worst  electoral  defeat  of  his  reign. 

When  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened 
and  the  votes  counted  it  was  dis- 
covered that  everybody  had  been 
mistaken.  It  was  the  Social  De- 
mocrats, and  not  the  Kaiser,  who  had  got  the  bad 


black  eye.  Instead  of  winning  from  five  to  twenty 
seats,  the  Social  Democrats,  in  the  first  round,  only 
won  one  and  lost  nineteen — a  net  loss  of  eighteen 
seats,  counting  thirty-six  on  a  division,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  lose  yet  more  seats  in  the 
second  ballot.  The  Government  had  calculated 
that  they  would  be  safe  if  they  won  thirteen  seats 
from  the  Social  Democrats,  and  lo !  they  had  gained 
eighteen.  Compared  with  this  all  the  other  ups  and 
downs  of  the  various  sections  counted  as  nought. 
The  Catholic  Centre,  against  which  the  chief  attack 
of  the  Government  had  been  directed,  emerged  un- 
scathed. But  the  ixjw^er  of  the  Centrum  lay  in  the 
strength  of  its  allies.  When  the  Unionists  in  1886 
defeated  Home  Rule,  they  achieved  their  victor}'  not 
by  winning  a  single  seat  from  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  but  by  defeating  their  Liberal 
auxiliaries  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  So  in 
Germany  last  month  the  Centrum  remains  as  im- 
pregnable as  the  Irish  phalanx,  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Social  Democrats  reduces  them  to  comparative 
impotence.  The  Poles  are  stronger  than  before. 
Although  the  second  ballots  have  still  to  be  taken, 
the  German  Government  feels  itself  once  more  mas- 
ter in  its  own  house.  "  The  German  nation,"  said 
Prince  von  Billow,  "  is  now  in  the  saddle  and  will 
ride  down  all  its  adversaries."  The  prospect  is  more 
exhilarating  to  the  Government  than  to  the  adver- 
saries aforesaid. 


This  extraordinary   result  has  been 
brought    about    bv    an    even    more 


The  Result. 


The  tiero 

the  Battle.        extraordinary    means.     Those    who 

listened   to  the  glowing  words  that 

fell  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Frederich  Dernburg  as  he 

laid  the  wreath  from  the  German  editors  on  Shake- 
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speares  tomb  in  Stratford-on-Avon  last  June,  little 
imagined  that  the  son  of  that  man  was  destined, 
single-handed,  to  snatch  the  Kaiser  from  imminent 
danger  of  defeat,  and  to  administer  to  Social  De- 
mocracy the  worst  set-back  it  has  received  in  our 
generation.  Nobody  who  heard  the  eloquent  tribute 
of  the  venerable  German  journalist  to  the  genius  of 
Sriakespeare  even  so  much  as  knew  he  had  a  son. 
To-day  that  son  is  the  most  famous  man  in  Ger- 
many. For  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  and  single- 
handed,  who  won  the  victory.  Never  was  there  an 
electoral  campaign  which  was  more  of  a  one-man 
show.  It  was  Mr.  Dernburg  who  provoked  the  bat- 
tle, it  was  Mr.  Dernburg  who  bore  the  whole  burden 
of  the  combat,  and  it  is  Mr.  Dernburg  who  wears 
all  the  laurels  of  the  victory.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches  in  Midlothian  were  not  more  decisive  in 
i88o  than  those  of  Mr.  Dernburg  in  1907.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  Nestor  of  British  jx)litics. 
.Mr.  Dernburg  was  an  unknown  young  man  who  had 
never  made  a  political  speech  before  in  his  life. 
And  even  more  remarkable  still  was  the  fact  that  he 
wrested  this  verdict  from  the  electorate  up^on  the 
one  subject  of  all  others  upon  which  it  was  be- 
lieved the  nation  had  grown  weary — the  Colonial 
Empire  of  Germany. 

Mr.    Dernburg    is    only    foirtj-one. 
The  Man  of  the     Before  he  was  offered  the  manage- 
Moup.  ment   of   the   German    Colonies    he 

was  unknown  outside  financial  cir- 
cles. He  had  lived  two  years  in  America,  was  man- 
ager of  an  important  bank,  and  his  energy  and  grasp 
and  business  instincts  were  so  conspicuous  that  when 
he  wiis  asked  to  take  the  Colonies  in  hand  he  was 
a  member  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  boards  of 
directors.  He  sp>eaks  English  excellently,  he  learnt 
Russian  in  three  months,  and  is  a  man  of  enormous 
grasp  of  facts  and  figures.  He  is  a  thorough-paced 
American  hustler  suddenly  let  loose  in  the  china 
shop  of  German  bureaucracy.  He  is  full  of  faith  in 
the  future  of  German  Colonies.  Their  cash  value 
he  estimates  at  ;^5o,ooo.ooo  on  the  London  market 
— a  sanguine  estimate  which  he  will  fortunately  not 
be  called  upon  to  put  to  the  test.  It  was  he,  and 
he  alone,  who  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ger- 
man people  for  the  vast  latent  jKissibiJities  of  their 
Colonial  possessions.  His  magic  lanterns  pictured 
in  glowing  colours  before  the  rustics  the  splendours 
of  tropical  .scenery,  the  romance  and  the  glamour 
of  Colonial  possession.  "  And  all  that  is  ours,"  was 
his  refrain.  He  painted  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire in  Africa  with  the  eloquence  of  a  company 
promoter  and  the  fervour  of  an  apostle.  He  who 
had  never  spoken  l>ecame  the  most  popular  orator 
in  Germany.  Over  a  million  copies  of  one  of  his 
speeches  were  circulated  by  the  simple  method  of 
an  advertisement  in  a  single  newspaper  offering  to 
send  a  copy  free  to  any  applicant  As  a  result  this 
daring    and    energetic    standard-bearer    rallied    the 


millions,  smashed  the  Social  Democrats,  and  savei 
the  Emperor  from  a  most  humiliating  defeat. 


His  Future. 


His  rise  has  been  so  sudden,  hi 
success  so  unparalleled,  that  it  i 
enough  to  take  away  the  breath 
But  to  his  restless  soul  he  has  bu 
begun  his  career.  He  is  but  a  subordinate  of  th 
Foreign  Ofllice,  to  which  the  Colonies  are  attachei 
as  they  were  once  in  Britain  attached  to  the  Wa 
Office.  His  elevaition  to  the  rank  of  Colonial  Sec 
retar}',  with  a  department  of  his  own,  is  inevitable 
and  has  probably  been  already  decided  upor 
Meanwhile  he  is  preparing  for  a  tour  round  Africs 
The  Colonies  have  hitherto  been  regarded  merel 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view.  He  is  goin 
to  change  all  that.  The  industrial  development  c 
German  Africa  is  the  order  of  the  day.  To  set  thi 
on  foot  without  delay  he  is  gathering  together  som 
dozen  Captains  of  Industry,  financial  magnates  an< 
business  men,  with  whom  he  is  going  to  make  a  tou 
of  the  African  Colonies.  "  A  colony  is  a  busines 
to  he  run  on  business  principles,"  is  one  of  hi 
watchwords.  "  We  make  railways,  we  make  n 
wars,"  is  another.  And  "  the  interests  of  all  whit 
men  in  Africa  are  solidaire,"  is  another.  He  is  de 
termined  to  make  each  Colony  pay  its  way.  On  th 
day  in  which  I  dined  with  him  at  his  father's  house 
the  Governor  of  Togoland  had  opened  the  Togc 
land  railway.  Togoland  is  already  self-sup 
porting.  He  is  going  to  Kimberley  to  see  hoA 
they  mine  for  diamonds,  for  there  are  many  pre 
mi.sing  diamond  mines  in  South-West  Africa,  and  h 
will  study  the  irrigation  of  the  Karoo  in  the  Cap 
Colony.  I  heartily  commeijd  this  new  type  of  Gei 
man  Colonialmcusch  to  all  my  friends  and  reader 
in  Africa,  from  Dr.  Jameson  to  Pre.<5ident  Steyr 
and  all  other  Dutch  and  English  who  have  bough 
at  a  great  price  any  lessons  of  experience  in  Africai 
colonisation  which  they  can  share  with  him.  Witl 
his  advent  I  hope  all  rivalry  and  jealousy  betweei 
the  older  and  younger  colonising  powers  in  Africi 
may  cease. 

The  Pos"t'  ^  '^^   "'^*'   ^^^^^^   of  the   use   of   thi 

jjj  Red    Spectre   to   scare   the    middji 

the  Emperor.  classes  into  the  Government  fold 
and  the  Colonial  enthusiasm  gene 
rated  by  Mr.  Dernburg,  is  to  place  the  Kaiser  fo 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  position  of  uncontrolle( 
supremacy  in  Germany.  Instead  of  inaugurating  ; 
constitutional  era,  the  election  has  made  the  Raise 
absolute.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  ac 
cess  of  authority  will  have  upon  a  monarch  who  ha. 
hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  use  somewhat  hug( 
capital  letters  in  impressing  his  ideas  upon  his  sub 
jects.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shout  when  every  whis 
per  is  obeyed  as  a  word  of  command.  Neither  wil 
it  be  necessary  for  the  Kaiser  to  seek  for  prestige 
abroad  in  order  to  buttress  his  authority  at  home 
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He  is  now  free  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that  iji  the 

eal  inner  heart  of  him  he  is  passionately  anxious  to 

naintain  the   peace   of   the   world   and   to   leave   a 

it'cord  as  an  Em{>eror  whose  reign  has  never  been 

tained  by  a  single  war. 


Starving 
Russia. 


The  new  Duma  is  getting  itself 
slowly  elected.  It  is  a  lengthy  pro- 
cess, owing  to  the  immense  area  of 
the  Empire.  The  preliminary  elec- 
tions have  hardly  yet  been  completed,  and  it  is  too 
•  arly  to  form  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  new  Duma 
will  differ  greatly  from  the  old.  The  peasantry  evi- 
derttly  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  it,  for  they  have 
crowded  the  polls  with  as  great  an  eagerness  as 
ever.  Ninety  per  cent,  are  said  to  have  cast  their 
votes.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  when  the  New 
Duma  meets  it  will  have  more  than  sufficient  to 
occupy  its  attention  in  devising  means  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  famine  which  seems  likely  to  claim  its 
victims  by  the  tens  of  thou.sands.  The  magnitude 
of  the  catastrophe  that  has  overwhelmed  whole  pro- 
vinces owing  to  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
crops  is  only  now  being  dimly  realised.  The  famine 
lii'ls  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  appalling  cala- 
:t's  that  have  ever  befallen  Russia.  Sixteen  years 
.  when  the  distress  was  less  severe,  60,000  per- 
s  perished  in  the  province  of  Samara  alone.  Now 
iwo  million  men,  women  and  children  during  the 
next  six  months  will  be  face  to  face  with  a  lingering 
death  b\  starvation,  unless  they  can  obtain  Govern- 
ment relief  or  private  charity.  The  peasants  are  not 
only  without  food  :  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  destitution.  Hunger  has  forced 
them  to  sell  everything  that  can  be  turned  into>  food 
— clothing,  utensils,  cattle,  even  their  cottages, 
theii  future  crops,  and  labour.  "  The  unfortunate 
peasants,"  says  M.  Nicolas  Shishkoff,  who  has  come 
direct  from  the  heart  of  the  famine-stricken  dis- 
trict, "  after  selling  all  that  can  be  sold,  try  to  eke 
out  their  last  supply  of  rye,  flour  or  millet  by  mix- 
ing with  it  all  kinds  of  eatable  but  useless  ingredi- 
ents— bran,  grass  seeds,  chaff,  and  even  straw. 
Often  the  husks  of  acorns  are  mixed  with  the  meal 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  this  awful  food.  The  last 
resort  of  the  famished  people  is  to  lie  motionless  day 
and  night,  as  every  movement  trebles  the  pains  of 
hunger.  What  wonder  that  a  very  fe^v  montlis  of 
such  diet  end  in  wholesale  epidemics  of  typhus  and 
scurvy !"  Over  and  above  Government  and  private 
aid  already  provided,  ;^385,ooo  are  required  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Samara  from  death's 
door.  Three  shillings  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  man 
alive  for  a  month.  M.  Shis'hkofF's  powerful  and 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  and 
American  people  to  assist  him  in  the  feeding  of  the 
starving  Russian  peasantry  should  meet  with  an  im- 
mediate and  liberal  response. 


Photo.    62/]  [Dickinsons,    New    Bond    Street. 

Sir  Jamas  Fergusson  :    a  Victim   of  the  Kingston  Earthqualte. 

The  portrait  was  taken  two  or  three  years  ago,  Sir  James 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers, 
the    King's    Bodyguard  at    Holyrood    Palace. 

Within  a  year  three  import5nt 
The  Jamaica  towns  of  the  New  World  have  been 
Carthqualte.  destroved  b\  earthquake  and  fire. 
San  Francisco  was  wrecked  in 
April  of  last  year,  Valparaiso  in  August,  and  now 
Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  has  been  wiped 
out.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  14th  of 
January,  the  city  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  almost  every  house  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles.  A  fire  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  In  a  few  hours  Kingston  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  Over  a  thousand 
lives  are  reported  to  have  been  lost,  among  the 
dead  being  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies.  He  had  only  arrived  the 
day  before  from  Panama,  and  was  buried  beneath 
tons  of  brick  and  stone  at  the  first  shock.  A  party 
of  English  visitors,  including  Lord  and  Lady  Dud- 
ley, Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Although  within  the 
earthquake  zone,  the  town  had  been  immune  for 
250  years.     The  inhal>itants  had  built  houses  with 
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The  Governor's  Residence,  near   Kingston. 

massive  walls  and  heavy  roofs,  unsuited  to  resist 
shocks,  with  the  result  that  at  the  first  vibration 
they  fell  like  a  pack  of  cards.  The  disaster,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  may  in  reality  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  swept  away  the  clotted 
mass  of  tropical  .slums  that  «lisgraced  the  Jamaican 
capital.  That  may  be,  but  an  earthquake  is  a  rather 
drastic  form  of  municipal  spring  cleaning. 

The  calamity  evoked  universal  ex- 
Anglo-American  pressions  of  sympathy,  which  in 
Friendship.  many  cas<-s  toolc  the  form  of  prac- 
tical assistance.  A  Mansion  House 
fund  was  promptly  started,  food  and  other  neces- 
saries were  hurriedlv  despatched  from  the  Unitctl 
States,  and  other  countries  offered  help  in  money  or 
inikind.  This  demonstration  of  intt-rnational  good- 
will was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  most  amazing 
incident.  Rear-Admiral  Davis,  in  command  of  seve- 
ral American  warships,  had  at  once  been  despatched 
by  his  G(jvernment  to  render  what  assistance  he 
could  to  the  stricken  city.  At  the  request  of  the 
local  authorities  he  landed  marines,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  organi- 
.sation  of  relief.  F^verything  was  going  admirably, 
when  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  in- 
ter\'ened,  jjeremptorily  declining  any  further  help, 
and  took  up  an  attitude  that  left  Admiral  Davis  no 
other  course  except  to  withdraw  with  dignity.  The 
tone  of  the  Governor's  letter  was  inexcusable,  and  he 
has  since  withdrawn  it  and  apologised  for  his  dis- 
courtesy. It  was  read  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic with  amazement  and  greeted  with  a  chorus  of 
condemnation.  The  English  Press  was  even  more 
outspoken  than  the  American.  It  was  universally 
recognised  that  if  Sir  A.  Swettenham  had  lost  his 
head  in  a  moment  of  strain  and  excitement,  that 
was  no  reason  why  two  nations  should  follow  his  ex- 
ample.    Sir  Edward  Grey  lost  no  time  in  telegraph- 


ing his  thanks  to  the  American  Government  for 
their  "  prompt  and  powerful  assistance,"  and  the  in- 
ciderrt  was  closed  by  a  frank  and  friendly  telegram 
from  the  President.  It  served,  however,  the  useful 
l)urpose  of  proving  to  the  world  that  neither  people 
will  tolerate  any  breach  of  the  cordial  relations  that 
exist  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.    Root    has    been    the   guest   of 
Mr.  Root  in        Lord  Grey  in  Canada,  and  his  visit 
Canada.  should  prepare  the  way  for  a  gene- 

ral settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Republic. 
With  good-will  on  both  sides  this  should  no  longer 
be  impossible.  It  is  Mr.  Bryce's  task  within  ^he 
next  year  or  two  to  clean  the  slate  of  all  unsettled 
questions  that  might  give  rl.se  to  friction  in  the 
future.  His  efforts  will  be  heartily  reciprocated  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  administration.  Mr. 
Root  during  his  visit  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
marvellous  development  of  Canada.  "  Feeble,  ill- 
compacted,  separate,  dependent  colonies,"  he  said. 
"  have  grown  into  a  great  and  vigorous  nation."  His 
frank  recognition  of  Canada  as  a  sister  State  with 
national  ideals  of  her  own  will  do  more  to  create 
good  and  neighbourly  feeling  than  the  most  fer^d 
panegyrics  upon  her  wealth  and  prosperity.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment prefer  a  generous  recognition  of  their 
independent  manhood  to  the  most  cordial  praise  of 
the  surprising  growth.  Mr.  Root  emphasised  the 
remarkable  fact  that  for  ninety  years  the  two  nations 
had  been  living  side  by  side  at  peace  along  a  lx)un- 
dary  line  that  stretched  for  3000  miles  across  a 
continent,  under  a  simple  exchange  of  notes  limit- 
ing the  armament  on  the  great  lakes  to  two  single 
100-ton  boats  armed  with  i8-lb.  cannon.  Tliat  is  a 
significant  fact,  indeed,  and  one  of  great  potential 
import  for  the  future. 

There     really     seems    to    be    some 

The  Plight  of       prospect   that   Morocco   will    under 

Raisuli.  pressure    take     steps    to     put     her 

house  in  order.  Raisuli,  the  famous 
lirigand  chief,  who  has  for  months  terrorised  and 
protected  Tangiers,  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  and 
the  seat  of  a  dozen  legations,  has  been  compelled 
to  retire,  at  least  temporarily,  into  the  unknown  in 
terior.  The  Moroccan  army,  two  thousand  strong, 
backed  up  by  the  moral  support  of  French  and 
Spanish  warships  in  the  offing,  marched  out  against 
the  redoubtable  bandit.  Thou.sands  of  bullets  and 
hundreds  of  shells  were  discharged,  but  the  shoot- 
ing being  of  the  wildest  description,  little  harm  was 
done.  The  Shereefian  troops  were -easily  held  in 
check  by  Raisuli's  handful  of  supporters  advan- 
tageously posted  among  the  rocks.  Next  day, 
having  procured  the  services  of  an  Algerian  ofllicer 
who  knew  how  to  hit  what  he  aimed  at,  they 
proceeded  to  demolish  Raisuli's  stronghold,  only  to 
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How   the  Channel    Tunnol   (If  conslructe*)   would   be   defended. 
This  skctc-li  fbowH  tlie  i)osiition  wlierf  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  entrance  to 
the  tunnel  at  Dover.     Two  tunnol.s  are  proposed.     The  entrances  are  in  the 
valley  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Dover,  and  a  mile  inland,  and  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  dominated  by  Dover  Castle,  Fort  BurgovT,..   ■>„.]  -.tfior  batfories 


di.scover  that  he  had  di-saiiinaini  duriii 
the  night.  For  the  moment  he  ha 
vanished  from  the  scene  of  his  exploit! 
but  it  is  far  from  probable  that  wx»  hav 
heard  the  last  of  this  remarkable  mar 
half  saint,  half  blackguard. 

There  is  a  disposition  o 
The  the  part  of  the  Frencl 

Channel  Tunnel,  to  regard  the  op|X)sitio 
to  the  making  of  a  tur 
nel  across  the  Channel  as  a  slight  u] 
the  etttetite  cordialc.  It  says  little,  th 
say,  for  the  faith  of  our  dear  friend 
across  the  sea  in  the  sincerity  of  ou 
friendship  when  they  recoil  with  horro 
from  a  proposal  to  make  the  tugne 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  l>e  madt 
The  exact  length  of  the  tunnel  unde 
sea  would  be  twenty-four  miles.  Ther 
would  be  three  miles  of  tunnel  at  eacl 
end  of  the  land  approach.  It  is  esti 
mated  that  it  would  take  ten  years  ti 
build;  that  it  would  cost  ;^i6, 000,000 
and  that  as  it  would  be  worked  by  elec 
trioity,  no  difficulty  would  be  felt  ii 
securing  its  ventilation.  It  is  propose( 
that  two  companies  should  be  formed— 
one  English,  the  other  French — each  t 
construct  one-half  of  the  tunnel.  Agains 
this  there  has  been  the  usual  outcry  01 
the  part  of  all  the  old  fogeys,  wh( 
would,  if  they  could,  wall  themselves  of 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  Chines* 
wall  reaching  up  into  the  heavens,  Mon 
.serious  is  tJie  contention  of  the  militar 
authorities,  who  protest  that  the  tunne 
would  be  a  formidable  addition  to  th( 
dangers  of  foreign  invasion.  Most  seri 
ous  of  all,  however,  is  the  argument  o 
those  who  say  that,  while  they  absolutel; 
reject  all  the  objections  made  by  the  ok 
fogeys  and  the  soldiers,  they  are  stil 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  t( 
make  the  tunnel  until  the  public  is  j 
little  wiser  than  it  is  at  present.  Thas« 
of  us  who  have  struggled  for  years,  mor( 
or  less  unsuccessfully,  against  invasior 
panics,  dread,  not  unnaturally,  such  a  re 
inforcement  of  the  materials  of  panic 
mongering  as  would  be  afforded  by  the 
Chaiinel  Tunnel.  We  do  not  dread  i 
French  inviusion,  but  we  do  fear  tht 
panicky  nervousness  of  our  own  people 
It  would  cost  ;^i 6,000,000  to  build  thf 
tunnel,  or  ^480,000  jx^r  annum  as  in 
terest  on  cost  of  construction.  It  might 
very  ea.sily  cost  an  addition  of  ten  times 
that  amount  to  the  Army  E^stimates, 
Hence,  although  all  the  sane  people  are 
in  favour  of  the  tunnel  in  the  abstract, 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  tJiere  are  too 
v  insane  {x>ople  in   Great   Britiun  for  it   to  be 

to  scare  tiitm  into  fits  of  extravagant  exjx'n- 
i<"  by  "  converting  our  tight  little  island  into  a 

I  iiinsiila."     Ikit  it  is  rather  foolish  making  such  a 
h-  about  constructing  a  tunnel   which   cannot   be 

.(■d,  even  if  l)egun  at  once,  before  191 7.     Long 

re  that  time  the  aeroplane  will  have  wiped  out 

iers,  converted  ironclads   into   scrap   iron,   and 

■  lutionised  the   fiscal  system   of  Europe.     Such, 

!rast,  is  the  calculation  of  those  who  know  what 

IS  already  been  achieved  by  the  bold  pioneers  who 

re  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

Church    and    State    in    France    are 

Deadlock  in        still   at   deadlock.      The   Pope   has 

France.  is.sued  an  Encyclical  justifying  and 

defending  his  action  in  regard  to 
\e  Separation  Law,  and  protesting  that  the  aim  of 
\e  French  Govx-rnment  is  to  destroy  the  Church 
nd  dechristianise  France.  The  French  bishops 
ave  met  once  again  in  council,  and  have  made  a 
mal  proposal  to  the  Government.  It  is,  in  sub- 
tance,  that  they  shall  be  granted  simultaneously  in 

II  t'he  36,000  communes  a  lease  giving  them  the  un- 
isturbed    possession    on    their    own   conditions    for 

^ten  years  of  all  Church  property.  This  pro- 
il  M.  Clemenceau  has  rejected  with  indignation. 
1  he  two  parties,  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
legotiate  by  encyclical  and  parliamentary  declara- 
ions,  have  at  length  reached  the  parting  of  the 
vays.  Unless  some  method  of  accommodation  is 
irrived  at,  and  a  working  compromise  arranged  at 
he  eleventh  hour,  the  bishops  may  abandon  the 
■hurches  and  resort  to  "  private  wors'hip."  This 
vould  mean  religious  chaos,  the  return  of  the  exiled 
)rders,  and  the  dispossession  of  the  ordinary  clergy. 

When    in    Paris    I    had    the    oppor- 

The  Strength       tunity   of  discussing    the    question 

the  State.        with,    among    others,    Dr.    Nordau. 

1  asked  him  whether  'he  thought 
16  present  war  with  Rome  would  terminate,  like 
Bismarck's  Kulturkampf  in  Germany,  by  a  pilgrim- 
'-\ge  to  Canossa.  He  said  that  was  not  his  opinion, 
and  for  this  reason.  The  German  Government, 
while  waging  war  upon  the  Pope,  maintained  as 
strongly  as  he  that  the  maintenance  of  religion  was 
a  duty  of  the  State.  They  insisted  throughout  the 
Kulturkampf  that  they  recognised  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  religion  as  an  element  of  social  order,  in 
which  the  State  was  bound,  for  its  own  sake,  to  take 
the  liveliest  interest.  A  Kulturkampf  waged  on 
such  lines  was  bound  to  fail.  The  French  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  other  tactics.  It  ignored  abso- 
lutely the  need  for  religion.  Private  citizens  might 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  religion,  if  thev  pleased, 
asthey  might  practise  dancing.  The  State  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  such  individual  tastes.  The  State 
was  secular  in  France.     It  was  religious  in  Germany. 


Westminster  Gazette.^ 

To   Watch   the  Hole. 

MILITARY  PAETY:  •Don't  let  them  make  that  hole 
through  to  the  other  side — you  can't  tell  wliat  dreadful 
things  might  come  through  it,  and  you'd  have  to  sit  on  it 
night    and   day!" 

The  BKITISH  LION :  "  Well,  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  the 
hole  mj'self,  but  if  it  means  my  spending  my  whole  time 
sitting  on  it,  it  had  better  not  be  made." 

A  secular  State  can  fight  the  Pope  and  win.    A  re- 
ligious State  was  bound  to  fail. 

The    majority    of    Frenchmen,    and 

The  Church's       no    small    proportion    of    educated 

Tactics.  Frenchwomen,  have  long  ceased  to 

take  any  active  interest  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Even  those  who  are  nominally  Catho- 
lic regard  its  practice  as  consisting  chiefly  in  rites 
and  ceremonies — a.  kind  cf  conventional  minuet, 
which  ought  to  be  correctly  performed,  but  which 
has  no  direct,  practical  bearing  upon  their  everyday 
life.  Hence  the  astonishing  absence  of  any  strong 
popular  feeling  against  the  Government,  which  has 
c:xpelled  the  religious  Orders,  disestablished  the 
Church,  disendowed  the  clergy,  and  laid  profane 
hands  upon  Church  property.  The  Government  be- 
lieve that  so  long  as  they  are  not  driven  to  shut  up 
the  churches  or  imprison  the  clergy  they  may  do  as 
they  please.  Hence  the  struggle,  so  far  as  it  is  vis- 
ible to  outside  observers,  partakes  largely  of  a  game 
in  which  the  object  of  the  Church  is  to  compel  the 
State  to  make  martyrs,  and  the  object  of  the  State 
is  to  evade  that  undesirable  consummation. 


Miaister 

and 

Archbishop. 


The  skill  with  which  this  game  is 
played  on  both  .sides  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  story  told  by  Ministers 
as  to  how  they  circumvented  the 
ingenious  device  of  the  Church  wirepullers  to  make 
a  martyr  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  M.  Briand  was  appealed  to  by  the 
Catholic  leaders  for  information  as  to  the  hour 
when  the  Archbishop  was  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
palace.     Their  ostensible  reason  was  to  prevent  any 
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popular  tumult.  M.  Briand  commended  their  zeal, 
and  told  them  the  hour,  pledging  them  to  secrecy 
lest  the  news  might  cause  a  tumult.  "  I  kne^v  very 
well,"  he  said,  "  that  they  would  spread  the  news 
abroad,  so  I  took  my  precautions."  Sure  enough, 
when  the  appointed  hour  came  the  street  was  filled 
with  an  immense  crowd  of  the  faithful,  who  de- 
clared their  intention  of  removing  the  horses  from 
the  carriage  of  the  good  Archbishop  and  of  draggiiig 
him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  In  the  hubbub 
the  carriage  might  very  easily  be  upset,  and  if  the 
shock  proved  fatal  to  the  nonagenarian  prelate,  a 
first-class  martyr  would  have  been  secured  at  a 
minimum  of  pain  and  trouble.  Alive,  the  old  Car- 
dinal was  useless.  Dead,  he  would  have  become 
an  invaluable  asset.  "  But,"  said  M.  Briand,  who 
told  the  story  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  as  that  would 
not  have  suited  us  at  all,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
take  my  precautions.  I  told  off  twenty-four  agents 
de  surete,  dressed  them  in  plain  clothes,  and  in- 
structed them  how  to  act.  As  a  result,  instead  of 
there  l)eing  any  tumult,  everything  passed  off  in 
perfect  order.  The  'horses  were  removed  quietly, 
the  traces  were  handed  over  to  a  practised  team  of 
devotees,  and  the  Archbishop,  instead  of  being 
martyred,  was  transported  to  his  new  home  in  per- 
fect safety.  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that 
the  Catholics  discovered  that  the  devout  enthu- 
siasts who  drew  tlie  carriage  through  the  streets 
were  the  agents  of  the  Government,  against  whom 
the  parade  was  arranged  as  a  demonstration."  The 
story  may  be  true  or  it  may  only  be  well  invented. 
But  it  is  everywhere  current  in  Paris,  and  its  ready 
acceptance  and  the  laughter  which  it  excites  show 
as  well  as  anything  how  far  Parisians  are  from 
taking  tragically  the  religious  war. 

An     Irish     priest    long    resident   in 

Ignorance  of  the   France,    who   is   bitterly    hostile   to 

Bible.  the  Republic,  nevertheless  declares 

that  the  Church  has  brought  all  her 
tribulations  upon  herself.  She  has  Ix'come  the 
('hurch  of  the  wealthy.  She  had  heaped  up  riches 
for  herself,  and  had  built  magnificent  edifices  for 
her  own  glory.  But  she  had  neglected  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  She  was  in  no  living  touch  with  the 
social  aspirations  of  the  working  classes,  and  now, 
when  the  hour  of  judgment  and  of  doom  has  come, 
there  are  none  to  rally  to  the  flefence  of  the  Altar. 
This  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  there  is 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  it  sting.  As  to  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  Frenchman  of  the  Bible, 
T  had  a  curious  illustration  in  my  own  experience. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1900  I  published  a 
political  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Candidates  of 
Cain,"  dedicated  to  all  candidates  who  approved 
of  the  Boer  War.  A  French  publisher  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  it  out  in  a  French  translation  in 
Paris.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  you  must  give  us  another 
title.     Nobodv  in  France  knows  who  Cain  is."     On 


repeating  this  to  some  literary  friends  in  Paris,  tl 
declared  the  publisher  was  right.    "  Are  none  of  1 
Biblical    characters    known    to    this    generation 
Frenchmen  ?''  I  asked.     "  Not  one,"  was  the  rep 
"  Nobody  reads  the  Bible  in  France."    "  Stay,"  & 
another  friend.     ''  I  think  we  have  most  of  us  hei 
of  Joseph,   but  that  is  only  because  of  that  lil 
affair  with  Potip'har's  wife."    To  the  few  really  • 
nest  believing  souls,  to  whom  the  Church  is 
immaculate  spouse  of  Christ,  depository  of  re\  t 
tion,  of   grace,   and   of    the   eternal   ideal    of 
peoples,  maker  of  saints,  of  martyrs  and  of  herot 
the  present  crisis  is  inexpressibly  sad.      But  in 
land  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Jeanne  dArc  there  se 
to  be  few  such.     There  is  more  outward  and  visi 
sign  of  feeling  on  both  sides  in  Italy  than  in  Frar 

The  question  of  the  House  of  Lo 

Waiting  for        will   have   to  be  dealt   with    dur 

^•'^'  the  coming  session.     That  much 

clear  from  the  preliminary  disc 
sion  that  has  gone  on  during  the  month.  It  i; 
plain  issue  that  cannot  be  avoided,  set  on  one  si 
or  shirked.  On  that  point  there  is  general  agi 
ment.  The  case  against  the  Lords  has  been  pro' 
up  to  the  hilt.  That,  too,  is  admitted,  for  even 
friends  of  the  Peers  have  abandoned  the  attempt 
defend  them.  When  we  come  to  the  best  method 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  Upper  Chaml>er,  th 
no  doubt,  we  find  a  less  general  agreement.  But 
differences  that  exist  are  differences  of  preferei 
rather  than  of  principle.  What  is  now  required 
the  concentration  upon  one  line  of  attack,  and 
pressing  of  it  home  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
sponsibility  rests  on  the  Government.  The  Libf 
Party  has  implicit  confidence  in  C.-B.  It  looks 
him  for  guidance  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  mea 
It  is  quite  prepared  to  sink  its  own  differences  i 
preferences  if  he  will  give  the  party  a  strong  If 
and  a  practical  plan  of  campaign. 

-.   ,,  ,     .  The  London   Countv  Council  el 

Shall  London      ^.  -Mt      u       a       n    u 

Have  tions   on   March  2nd   will    have 

Her  Own?         decide  as  the  chief  issue.  Who  is 

own  the  electricity  of  London  ? 

I)rivate  Trust  or  the  people  of  London?    The  qii 

tion  so  obviously  answers  itself  that  the  advoca 

of    private   ownership    tr)'    to   darken  counsel    \\ 

other  issues.     The  same  journalists  who  rushed 

nation  into  a  waste  of  two  hundrtxl  and  fifty  niilli( 

in    South    Africa — Imperial    "  Wa.strels  "    they — 

charging   the  L.C.C.    with    all    manner   of   extra 

gance.     In  the  fury  of  their  attack  on  the  Cou 

Council   and   all    its    works   they    have   overreach 

themsi'lves.    The  allegations  of  the  Standard  agai 

the  Highways  Committee  have  not  only  involved 

in  an  action  for  libel,  but  have  elicited  from  a  le 
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Moderate,    Sir  Melville   Beachcroft,   a   repudia-  - 

I  of  its  charge's  and  an  indignant  "  I  am  proud 

be  a  member  of  the  Council."     The  effort  of  tt^e 

i-Progressive  Press  to  make  out  the  L.C.C.  tram- 

a  failure  has  only  made  clear  their  success ; 

the  Moderate  leader  decJares  it  "  madness  "  to 

n'k  on  the  Council's  tramway  policy,  and  finds 

...  tramways  proinise  to  pay  well."    The  one  hope 

'^  the  Moderates  is  to  exploit  the  natural  man's  dis- 

0  of  paying  rates  so  as  to  repeat  in  March  the 

tory  it  won  them  last  November.     But  the  Pro- 

'ssives  are'  now   wide   awake,   and   the  forces   of 

lx)ur  are  acting   with  them   in   complete  accord. 

le  Progressive  Press  is  also  working  with  tremen- 

'us  vigour,   not  merely   by   print,   but   by   lantern 

ture  and  cinematograph.     The   fierceness  of  the 

ly    noiiy    perhaps    obscure    the    larger    and    non- 

rtisan  issues  which  the  Royal  Commission  on  Lon- 

n  Traffic  brought  into  prominence.     The  import- 

ce  of  these   issues,    and   of   taking   longer  views 

ead  of  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis  as  a  whole, 

e,  however,  being  pressed  upon  the  electors  by  Mr. 

harles  Booth  and  the  Browning  Hall   Conference 

1  Housing. 


Squabbling  about  religious  opinions 

"The  New         st:ems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Theology."  The  grand  tussle  between  "Anglicans 
and  Nonconformists  over  the  Edu- 
ition  Bill  has  apparently  not  exhausted  the  eccle- 
astical  appetite  for  controversy.  A  great  hubbub 
as  arisen  in  many  quarters  about  what  is  called 
le  New  Theology.  Jt  all  arose  in  a  very  simple 
ay.  Rev.  J.  R.'  Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple, 
iburdened  his  mind  at  a  private  conference  of 
ongregational    ministers    on    "  the    changing    sanc- 

»ns  of  modern  theology."  He  declared  that  the 
all  is  untrue;  the  un-ideal  character  of  the  world 
k  not  due  to  man's  fault,  but  God's  will;  sin  is 
imply  selfishness ;  the  Judgment  is  ever  proceed- 
ig;  Jesus  was  and  is.  divine;  but  so  are  we;  to 
ive  for  love  is  to  be  saved  and  to  become  a  saviour, 

sin-bearer,  a  part  of  the  perpetual  Atonement, 
lis  theses  got  into  print.  The  theological  prize- 
ighters  set  to  work.  The  Press  saw  its  opportunity. 
ts  columns  have  been  humming  ever  since  with 
ehement  polemic.  The  man  in  the  street,  faithful 
Tamophone  of  his  daily  paper,  has  joined  in  the 
ray.  London  in  the  twentieth  century  repeats  the 
rdour  of  controversy  which  marked  the  Alexandria 
it  Athanasius,  when  fishmongers  at  their  stalls  dis- 
ussed  the  doctrine  of  Trinity.  The  peculiarity  of 
he  New  Theology  is  that  there  is  in  it  little  theo- 
ogy  strictly  so  called,  and  absolutely  nothing  new. 
rh.e  main  positions  are  quite  hoary.  The  only  new 
hing  about  it  is  the  megaphone  which  it  has  found 
n  the  eloquence  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Campbell ; 
nd,  we  may  add,  the  "beating  of  the  tom-tom  in  the 
lalf penny  Press.     The  stir  that  'has  arisen  is  a  great 


l^hoto.  hy'\  ILafayette,  Dublin. 

The  Late  Very   Rev.    R.    H.  Story,   D  D.. 

Principal  of  Glasgow  University. 

tribute  to  Mr.  Campbell's  power  as  a  popular 
preacher.  One  wishes  that  this  great  force  had 
been  turned  to  better  account  in  booming  some 
plain  Christian  duty.  It  is  so  easy  to  set  men  by 
the  ears  over  religious  opinions.  It  is  so  hard  to 
get  them  to  give  home  and  life  to  the  service  of 
the  poor. 

The  gruesomeness  of  the  Whiteley 
After  Pensions,  niurder — the  great  shopkeeper  sud- 
Aoe  Homes.  denly  shot  dead  on  the  spot  where 
he  made  his  millions  by  one  who 
claimed  to  be  his  son,  and  who  at  the  same  moment 
tried  to  blow  his  own  brains  out- — recalls  the  wild 
tragedies  of  Elizabethan  or  ancient  classic  drama. 
The  horrors  suggested  are  even  more  forbidding 
than  those  openly  enacted.  But  whatever  his  pri- 
vate record,  the  charitable  bequests  of  the  deceased 
millionaire  show  the  keen  business  man's  sense  of 
the  new  opportunity.  As  Old  Age  Pensions  from 
the  State  have  become  more  and  more  inevitable, 
the  need  of  Old  Age  Homes  appeals  more  and  more 
strongly  to  private  benevolence.  Once  the  poor 
man  has  his  five  shillings  a  week  from  the  Trea- 
sury, what  more  fitting  than  to  provide  him,  if  he 
be  friendless  or  homeless,  with  a  rent-free  harbour 
for  his  declining  years !  William  Whiteley  has  now 
left  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  for  the  pro- 
vision and  maintenance  of  homes  for  the  aged  poor. 
Mr.  Asquith  had  better  'hurry  up  with  the  Pension 
Bill,  "  the  extreme  urgency  "  of  which  he  has,  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  openly  affirmed. 
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A  black  list  of 
sentee     Peers 
been  published, 
has  been  coni})! 
with   considerable  labour  from 
list  of  attendances,  as  shown  in 
Lords'  Journals,  for  the  Session 
1905,  the    latest    record  availal 
It    is    a    remarkable    list    in    m. 
wa\s.     That  the  Peers  neglect  th 
duties  is  notorious.     But  here  is 
actual  record  showing  the  extent 
which   the  members  of  the  I'p] 
House  disregard  the  duties  impo.' 
upon  them  by  the  writ  of  suninn 
by  \irtue  of  which  they  take  th 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
fewer  than   179  Peers  failed  to 
tend  any  of  the  83  sittings  of  1 
Session  ;  53  more  attended  on  c 
occasion   only ;    while   another    i 
put    in    less    than    ten    attendant 
during  the  year.     That  is  to  s; 
if   the  writs   of   summons   of  th- 
Peers    who    had     not     attended 
their    duties    ten    times    during 
session   were   to   be   cancelled,   t 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  e 
titled  to  a  seat  would  at  a  stro 
be  reduced  from   591   to    191. 
twenty  attendances  were  taken  as 
test   of   diligence    in    the   perfon 
ance    of   their   duties,    the    numb 
would   be   still    further   reduced 
105,  or  only  about  one-sixth  of  t 
present  number.     The  average  i 
tendance    during    the   Session    w 
onlv    75.      Here   we    see    how 
Peers  actually  value  their  privileg 
and   how   they   perform   the  duti 


connected    with    their     position.        It    is    a    grave 
and    flagrant    scandal,    and   there  could  be    no    in- 


justice in  depriving  those  400  absentee  Peers  of 
privilege  whi(  h  they  value  so  lightly. 


-to<- 


The  Opening  Ceremony— The  Governor  Speaking. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  EXHIBITION. 

[Contributed.] 


There  is  at  all  events  one  feature  of  the  Inter- 
itional  Exhibition  at  Christchurch  in  which  it  is 
iquestionably  fortunate  above  ail  its  predecessors 
-and  probably  all  its  successors — in  New  Zealand ; 
ic-  singular  fitness  and  beauty  of  its  position, 
a-iile  Christchurch  cannot  compare  in  loveliness 
-  scenery  with  the  Queen  Cit}-  of  the  North — Auck- 
iid;  while  wind-swept  Wellington  and  Scotch 
•  unedin  both  possess  hill-encircled  harbours  that 
•nd  an  ever-changing  variety  to  the  view  that  the 
It  inland  capital  of  Canterbury  necessarily  lack5 ; 
w  Cathedral  City  is  not  without  a  chami  all  its 
wn.  Through  its  length  and  breadth  there  winds, 
irh  twists  and  turns  innumerable,  a  river  just  large 
n.ough  to  escape  being  a  big  brook,  but  so  clear, 

limpid,  so  bewitchingly  beautiful,  with  its  alterna- 
inr.s  of  ripple,  and  still    reach,    its    emerald    green 

nks,  and  graceful  wieeping  willows,  that  one  would 
more  dream  of  impeaching   its   dignity   on   the 


the  impressive  pile  of  buildmgs  that  house  the 
world's  show.  They  have  chosen  the  site  wisely, 
and  wisely  they  have  made  the  most  of  it.  Stand- 
ing back,  upon  an  absolute  level  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  avenue  of  trees  that  line  the  stream, 
they  have  laid  out  the  intervening  space  in  green 
lawns,  studded  with  flower  beds  aglow  with  colour. 
Crossing  the  river  by  a  small  but  ornate  bridge,  and 
following  a  broad  gravel  way,  one  approaches  the 
grand  entrance,  and  is  fronted  by  an  impressive 
dome  flanked  on  either  side  with  lofty  towers. 
Once  in  the  building  and  the  Exhibition  is  as  others 
are,  and  have  been,  only,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is 
concerned,  a  little  more  so.  It  has  been  our  lot  to 
visit  many  Exhibitions  in  divers  lands,  and  our  un- 
pression  is  that  the  only  variation  betw^een  Exhi- 
bition and  Exhibition  is  one  of  size.  In  each  there 
is  the  same  bewildering  stretch  of  wooden  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  flanked  on 


o   more   aream   oi    uiipcacumy    us    uigmt^    w..    ^^^  ^x-^^^.w^  ......  --  ,  :,  .        °     •  ^-^       e  ^.u^  ^^^^.,^^  ^f 

uestion  of  size  than  one  Would  think  of  quarrelling  either  side  by  exhibits  consisting  of  the  essence  of 

ith   some  exquisite  miniature   on  the  same  score,  the  shop  window  shows  we  see  on  the  street      Away 

'he  Christchurch   Avon  is   unique   in   its   charms;  yonder  is  the  machinery  department,  with  its  cease- 

nd  it  is  on  one  of  the  loveliest  reaches  which  the  less  whirr  of  wheels  polished  to  the  last  oegree  of 

iver  can  boast   that   the   authorities   have  erected  brightness  or  beautifully  dressed   in  paint,   and   it.s 
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oil-pervaded  atmosphere.  Here  cunningly  con- 
structed summer-houses  of  wheat  in  the  ear,  huge 
samples  of  roots,  and  piles  of  wool  bales,  with  glass 
windows  inserted  in  their  sides,  showing  the  white- 
ness and  finish  of  their  contents,  proclaim  the  agri- 
cultural section. 

While  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  the 
Exhibition  is  really  creditable  and  representative, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  really  international. 
There  are  a  few  good  and  important  British  ex- 
hibits, but  no  foreign  contributions  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Canadian  Court  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  impressive  feature  of  all,  and  the  Canadian 
Commissiom-r  (Mr.  T.  H.  Race),  a  man  of  striking 
appearance,  charming  style  and  exceptional  ability, 
has  grown  into  extraordinary'  popularity.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  all  courts,  and  make  a  fair 
show,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  have  taken 
the  matter  very  seriously. 

The  Victorian  Court  is  splendidly  situated,  one 
of  the  special  Exhibition  bridges  across  the  Avon. 
and  a  front  entrance,  leading  right  on  to  it.  The 
gold  otelisk  representing  the  sixty  odd  million 
pounds  of  gold  produced  up  to  date  by  Victorian 
mining  is  confronted  by  an  imposing  pyramid  of 
bw^r  bottles — there,  I  suppose,  to  remind'  folk  that 
the  colony  has  spent  120  million  pounds  in  liquor 
during  the  years  it  has  taken  to  find  sixty  million 
pounds  in  gold.  There  are  some  paintings  adorn- 
ing the  walls  which  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  noticed 
a  very  fine  fur  show-case  of  Nettleberg's,  and  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  Victorian  woods.  There  is  a 
great  Ned  Kelly  display  that  seems  to  thrill  th- 
small  boys:  Ned  Kelly's  armour,  Ned  Kelly's  gun. 
a  piece  of  fuse  found  in  Ned  Kellv's  pocket,  ;i 
vsrritten  record  of  the  cattle  that  Ned  Kellv  stoh- 
and  the  people  that  Ned  Kelly  shot.  Probably 
the  Government  determined  that  it  would  serve  no 


good  purpose  to  make  a  display  really  represen 
tive  of  the  resources  of  Victoria.  At  all  events,  i 
whatever  reason,  they  have  rested  content  w; 
sending  just  enough  to  show  a  friendly  feeling  a 
a  desire  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  it. 

In  New  Zealand  local  rivalry  has  been  stimulat 
by  each  province  having  its  allotted  court,  a 
whatever  section  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  miss 
by  a  country  visitor,  one  may  rest  assured  tl 
"  our  court "  will  be  carefully  inspected  and  all 
excellences  noted.  We  are  afraid,  however,  tl 
even  the  added  stimulus  of  competition  does  r 
avail  to  secure  from  the  average  visitor  a  vt 
patient  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibits.  T 
vast  majority  of  the  folk  who  stream  through  t 
turnstiles  are  not  bent  on  self-education,  but  fi 
The\'  have  no  objection  to  assimilating  any  trifli 
knowledge  that  is  interesting,  and  easy  of  acqui 
tion ;  but  solid  study  is  the  last  thing  they  mee 
They  listen  open-mouthed  to  the  Marconi  wirek 
telegraphic  demonstrator,  and,  even  if  they  do  r 
understand  him,  they  see  the  sparks  fly.  They  a 
immensely  interesteti  in  and  tickled  by  the  piano' 
and  are  determined  to  buy  one  and  hitch  it  on 
the  old  piano  at  home  until  they  ask  the  pric 
They  walk  with  real  enjoyment  through  the  art  g. 
lery,  the  exquisite  fernery,  and  the  aquarium 
as   a    rule   two    or  three    hours    avail  for  all  thi 
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ings,    and    side-shows    and  "  Wonderland "  claim 
Aid  balance  of  the  time.     It  is  customan-  with  some 
fitics  to  rail   against  the   management  for  making 
i  w    Exhibition    proper    a    mere    appendage    to    an 
ai  nusement  haunt,    but  if  the   authorities  lacked   a 
igh  ideal  they  knew  human  nature  and  possessed 
)mmon  sense.     Classic  music  is  an  excellent  thing, 
ut  it  hasn't  the  least  effect  upon  empty  benches. 
ssj'.ut   for   "  Wonderland,"   with    its   water  -  chute,    its 
boggan  slide,  its  helter-skelter,  its  groaning  camels 
nd  the  mile-an-hour  dragon  ;    but  for  the  Katzen- 
ammer   Castle,   the   Marionettes,    thfc   pike,   Wests 
ictures,   and   rifle  galleries  and   round-abouts,   etc.. 
tc,  the  attendance  would  long  smce  have   fizzled 
•ut,    and    the    great    Exhibition    have    become    a 
tl  ireary  waste.     As  it  is,  wherever  the  money  comes 
rom,  it  comes.     Butchers  and  bakers  and  candle- 
tick-makers  may  have  to  give  longer  credit ;   pater- 
amilias  may  groan  over  the  waste  of  funds    and 
efer   to   the   old-age   pension,   but   day    and    night 
Wonderland "    varies    from    comfortably    full    to 
rowded.     Water  chute  and  toboggan  slide  are  ever 
going,  going,  going,  and  the  public  continue  to  pay 
their    sixpences    and    pour    through    the    gjates    as 
though    the    show    were    a    week    instead    ol    four 
mouths  old.     Whatever  may  be  urged  as  to  the  edu- 
cative value  of  an  Exhibition,  that  at  Christchurch 
has  taught  one  lesson  with  special  emphasis  to  the 
promoters   of  those  of  the  future.     It  is  that  the 
pill  must  be  carefully  and  lavishly  gilded,  that  any 
amount  of  adjacent  amusement  must  be  provided  if 
exhibitors  are  not  after  the  first  week  to  gaze  the 
livelong   day   wearily    and    hopelessly    down    vacant 
aisles.     In  two  directions,  howe\'er,  the  Exhibition 
has    undoubtedly    proved    valuably    educative.       A 
country  so  young,   so  crude,  so  sparsely  populated 
as  New  Zealand  is,  whatever  her  desires  may   be, 
could  not  possibly  accumulate  in  so  short  a  period 
any  great  and  worthy  collection  of  art  treasures.     In 


Another  View  of  the  Building  and  Grounds.  ' 


A  Pretty  Corner. 

her  four  chief  cities  creditable  commencements  have 
been  made,  but  they  are  but  beginnings.     That  her 
people  possess  the  artistic  instinct  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation  of    the    beautiful     is    abundantly    rnani- 
fest  to  anyone  who  has  lived  long  in  their  midst; 
but  as  yet,  with  two  exceptions,  we  have  no  artists 
amongst  us  who  are  better  than  good.     There  has 
been,  and  is,   a  sad  lack  of  "examples"  to  teach 
and  inspire.     Now  while  the  art  collection  in  the 
Exhibition  may  seem  to  the  travelled. man,  familiar 
with  the  galleries  of  the  old  world,  mediocre,  and 
disappointing,  it  is  to  the  young  New  Zealander  a 
glimpse  into   a  new   world — a  revelation  of  thingis 
possible  with  canvas  and  colour  that  he  had  never 
dreamed  of,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  its  influence 
will  be  manifest  long  before  1907  is  ended.     What 
is  true  of  painting  is  equally  true  of  the  sister  art 
of    music.      The    combined    orchestra    under    the 
leadership    of    Mr.    Alfred    Hill    has    not   only    fur- 
nished  the   most   intense   delight   to   thousands    of 
visitors  who  never  before   had  the  opportunity   of 
listening  to  orchestral  music  on  this  level,  or  indeed 
of  hearing  at  all  many  of  the  selections  rendered, 
but  it  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  musical  circles  the 
colony  through.     Equally  beneficial  have  been  the 
recitals  of  the  Besses  o'  th'  Barn  Band.      New  Zea- 
land is  a  great  band  country.     Every  little  hamlet 
has  its   fifteen  or  twenty  lusty  blowers,   and   their 
worst  enemy  cannot  deny  them  lung  power.     Bands- 
men from  every  quarter  of  the  countrv-  have  poured 
into  Christchurch  to  listen  to  the  Lancashire  men, 
and  their  astonishment  at  the  combined   sweetness 
and  power  of  the  visitors  has  been  almost  comical 
to  watch.      As  they   have   listened   it   has   dawned 
upon  Dick  and  Tom  and  Hatry,  who  blow  the  local 
cornet  and  bang  the  local  drum,  that  noise  is,  after 
all,  not  the  one  great  desideratum  even  when  brass 
and  sheepskin  are  all  concerned.    One  other  aspect, 
too,  of  the  1907  show  must  not  be  overlooked.    At 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Maori  Village. 

its   incieption  the   late   Premier  (the   Hon.    Richard 
Seridon)  declared  to  the  House  that  oiiie  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  directors  would   be   to  register   before 
the  world  the  progR'ss  that  this  colony   has  made 
during   the    first    half-centurv   of   its  history.      This 
record  has  been  made,  and  our  progress  has  been 
registered   at  an  hour  when   fiiwnciers  tell   us  that 
we  have  touched  thi'  high-water  mark  of  our  pros- 
perity.    Whether  that  be  the  case  or  no  it  is  a  dull 
mind  that  is  not  impressed  by  the  abounding  evi- 
ilence  of  push   and  progjress  collected  within  these 
Kxhibition  walls.     A  year  ago  the  electric  cars  -vvere 
first    installed    in    Christchurch,    and    the   occasion 
was   made  a   gala   day.      Travelling   by   train   that 
ex^Lining  to  a  small  country-  settlement,  I  had  as  my 
fellow  passengers  an  old 'cockatoo  farmer  and   his 
wife,    who   had    both    been    up   to   see   the    sights. 
'  Ah !"  soliloquised  the  old  lady,  "  wunerful !   wun- 
•  ■rful !     To  see  them  there   cars  going  along  with 
nothin'  but  them  fishing-rod  things  stickin'  out  on 
top.     New  Zealand  do  be  a  wost  wunerful  country, 
for  sure."     "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  Tm  no 
-ure  it  leads  the  world,  no  matter  what  they  news- 
paper fellows  sez.     Eddard  he  wTites  me  and  he  do 
say  there  be  just  as  wunerful  things  in  Lunnon." 
We   smile    at   the   quaint    ignorance   of   the    old 
ouple,  and  wv  know  how  insignificant  is  the  best 
That    New    Zealand    can    do    compared    with    the 
achievfments  of  the  old  land.     But  the  old  Lind  is 


Fijian   Fire-Walkers. 

an  old  land  hoar  with  the  gathered  wisdom  of  tlw 
centuries.     Have  we  no  right  to  be  a,  little  proud 
of  the  record  of  our  infancy?     Barely  a  man's  lif< 
ago  New  Zealand  was  no  man's  land.     Maoris  and 
wild  pigs  were  its  inhabitants,  its  rivers  unbridgie 
its  hills  and  valleys  and   vast  plains  roadless  an 
untilled.      "  Pioneers,    oh,    pioneers !"    if    no    Walj 
Whitman  sing  your  praises,  the  million  and  a  hal 
people   W'ho  visit  this  evidence  of   your  toil,   you 
bravery,  your  endurance,  do  you  honour  and  recogj 
nise  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation 
weal.     But  in  a  land  so  progressive  as  New  Zealan 
is   there   absolutely  no   novelty   to   describe  ?     W^ 
ponder   vainly.      We  fear   not — unless   the    Labou 
Bureau,    with    its    models    of    Government   workint 
men's  cottages,  can  make  that  plain.     Eureka  !     W< 
hax'e  it!     Shame  indeed  to  leave  it  unmentioned. 
What   Exhibition   authorities   have  ever  so   studied 
the  matron  and  recognised  the  rights  of  the  newly^ 
born  as  to  provide  for  babies  a  creche  where,  under 
the  supervision   of   experienced   mothers,   cots   and 
dolls  and   feeding  bottles   abound,    and   where   for 
threepence  the  mother,   instead  of  carrying  her  in- 
fant  the   whole   day,   can   leave   it  to   the  care  of 
others,  with  her  own  mind  free  of  care,  unless,  in- 
deed,  the   fear  haunt  her   that   on   her  return    shej 
may   not   be   able,    amid    the   crowd    of   babies,   tof 
recognise  her  own?     But  T  hear  my  female  readers 
say,  "Hm!  Some  old  bachelor!" 
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THE  ARTESIAN  WATERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E.,  late  Assoc.  Instit.  CEs.,  London  (author  of  "  Irrigation  and  Land  Drainage  "). 

No.  II. 

Althougli  a  certain  number  of  far-seeing  colonists 

few   in    comparison  with   the   great   numl>er  who 

■re  directly  interested  in  the  vital  question  of 
increased   water  supply  to  the  western   districts 

the  country — had  persistently  advocated,  throug'.i 

tedious  current  of  years,  the  necessity  of  obtain- 

g  artesian  water  by  means  of  boring,  a  long  tim^i 

psed  before  either  the   Governments   or  the   pas- 

ralisis   moved   in   the  matter,    the  latter   claiming 

at  the  initiative  should  lie  with  the  Government. 

had  also  been  urged  for  many  years  by  the  pub- 
press,  and  by  engineers  through  that  medium, 
ho    had    devoted    their    skill    and    energy    to    the 

loption  of  it,  and  this  during   a  time  of  prolific 

penditure   in   the  construction   of   costly    railways 

id  other  public  works,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
aid  their  way.  That  highly  practical  and  bene- 
ckl  results  had  been  all  along  probable  in  this 
art  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,   was  shown  by  the 

perience  of  other  countries,  and  by  shallow 
lafts  which  had  been  sunk  to  water  in  the  western 
art  of  this  country  thro'Ugh  promising  strata,  which 
eeper  subsequent  drilling  has  proved  to  overlie 
le  artesian  rocks. 

The  primitive  and  very  obvious  mode  of  marking 
le  course  of  fl'Ood  waters  in  creeks,  damming  it 
ack,  and  thus  conserving  it  for  times  of  drought, 
ad  been  universally  practised  by  pastoralists. 
laving  been  adopted  in  the  beginning,  it  had  been 
dhered  to,  and  had  entered  into  the  ordinary 
iractice  of  the  improvers  of  land,  to  the  exclusion 
lainly  of  other  modes  of  water  supply,  and  large 
urns  of  money  had  been  expended,  not  only  in  the 
irst  construction,  but  in  subsequent  repairs  and 
oaintenance  of  these  really — in  most  cases — in- 
ffective  works ;  if,  indeed,  many  were  not  totally 
uined  and  abandoned.  They  were  ineffective  be- 
:ause  the  construction — ^simple  as  it  appears — of 
m  embankment,  or  drain,  to  impound  water — 
•specially  flood  water— involves  some  of  the  most 
ntricate  considerations  in  hydraulic  engineering, 
t  requires  special  material,  strength,  and  mode  of 
•onstruction,  and  experienced  supervision,  to  en- 
ure success.  The  practice  had,  in  fact,  l>ecome  a 
lational   habit. 

With  .the  condition  of  large  surface  rivers,  water 
nay,  of  course,  be  conserved  by  the  construction 
>f  weirs,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  irrigation  of  great 
reas  of  country.  Where  these  large  surface  sup- 
>lies  did  not  exist  as  a  basis  for  operating,  the 
ither  and  most  important  one  was  finally  adopted 
—that  of  artesian  wells. 


Weilmopingle  Bore,  New  South  Wales. 

Depth,  1590  feet.    Flow,  1,756,000  gallons  per  diem. 
Temperature,  98  (leg.  Fah. 

In  the  early  times  (I  am  writing  of  the  year  1877) 
shaft-sinking  was  a  common  mode  of  obtaining 
underground  water,  100  feet  being  considered  a 
deep  well.  This  was  somewhat  natural  in  a  min- 
ing country  of  such  great  areas  as  those  of  the 
alluvial  "  diggings  "  of  the  time.  Boring  by  hand- 
power  had  scarcely  made  a  beginning.  The  shaft 
was,  however,  gradually  superseded  when  the 
borer's  drill  showed  better  work,  and  that  more 
water  could  be  raisied  by  cheap  hand-pumping 
power  from  these  bores — ^which  Avere  lined  with 
watertight    casing — than    could    be    hauled    up    by 
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Walkden  3  Bore.  New  South  Wales. 
Di'ptli.  l,()iV|.  feet.     Flow,  200,000  t,'(illoiis  per  diem. 

bucket,  and  that  the  sinking  was  much  faster,  less 
costly,  and  safer  than  by  means  of  slabbed  shafts. 
There  was  a  strong  "  opposition "  at  the  time  by 
the  shaft-sinkers,  and  even  the  station  people  and 
selectors  severely  criticised  the  noveil  operations. 
A  six-inch  hole  was  so  insignificant  compared  with 
a  nobl<^sized  shaft,  and  the  bore  would  hold  no 
water,  and  the  operation  in  a  physical  sense  was 
almost  beneath  notitx-,  wvre  a  few  of  the  opinions 
promulgated. 

The  knowledge  of  geology,   which  every  hydrau- 
hc  engineer  should  iK)Ssess,   combined  with  special 
experience     I    had   gained    during   a   period   of   six 
years  m  the  United  States  of  America,  led  me  to 
infer,  during  subsequent  work  and  travelling  in  New 
South   Wales   and   (;)ueensland,   that   artesian   water 
certainly  existed  in  those  States.     In  boring  in  i88o 
on  McFarland  Bros.'  station  (then  just  taken  up) 
m  the  north-wiestern  district  of  Wilcannia,  Darling 
Kiver,  I  struck,  in  the  first  bore  made  there,  ix-r 
fectly  good  water  at  a  depth  of  i8o  feet,  in  strati 
which  gave  clear  indication  of  artesian  rocks  below 
1  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  local  paper,  stronglv  ad- 
vocating   deeper    drilling    in    the    Darling    country. 
I  he    forecast    proved    correct,    as    very    successful 
artesian  flows  have  been  since  obtained— althoujrh 
some  years  afterwards-in  that  part  of  the  State. 
One  of  my  earliest  recollections   is  that  on   Roing 
o  Queensland,    in    1882,    I   was   able  to   approach 
the   late   Hon.   James   Tyson,    at  the   old    Queens- 
land Club,  Brisbane.     Following  a  confirmed  habit, 
I   laid  a  well-digested  scheme  for  deep  drilling  for 
water    before    h.m.      His    reply   wa^   that    he   was 
committed  to  scoops  and  dam-making,"  and  could 
not^see^  h,s  way  to  support  us.     Many  vear^  after- 
wards I  had  another  intervieNv  with   Mr.   Tyson   ut 
the   present   Queensland   Club,   when  I   begged    to 
call   his  mind  to  our  former  interview.      He   then 
ndmjtted    his    relinquishment   of   scoops    and    dam- 
making  and  his  entire  conversion  to  artesian  bor- 
ing     He  had,  in  fact,  become  a  perfect  enthusiast 
in  the  matter.     This  was.  of  couJse,  gratifying   in 
Its  way,  and  some  consolation  to  the  engineers,  but 


what  puzzled  us  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  wel 
known  acumen  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Tyson  an 
many  other  squatters  of  the  time,  to  whom  I  ha 
urged  deep-drilling,  that  in  spite  of  their  w.ell-know 
enterprise  and  world-wide  reputation  as  scientifi 
breeders,  and  all  matters  connected  with  live  stoc 
and  its  preservation,  great  readers,  in  touch  wit 
Europe  and  America,  and  suffering  betimes  acute! 
from  droughts,  they  should  have  failed  to  suppoi 
our  proposition,  but  waited  on  the  Government  t 
'•  take  the  initiative  "  in  the  matter.  There  wen 
however,  a  few  notable  exceptions  to  this  apatheti 
fjosition. 

One  of  my  earliest  "experiences"  was  the  fo 
lowing:— A  well-to-do  selector,  working  1200  acre 
of  land  in  the  "  Downs "  district,  had,  with  diff 
culty,  been  persuaded  by  an  enterprising  static, 
agent  to  have  a  bore  put  down  on,  his  selectioi 
which  had  been  chronically  suffering  for  man 
years  from  a  lack  of  water.  Finally  we  arrived  witl 
a  plant  at  the  selection,    and   on   account   of   th. 


Thupdigoonah   Bore,  Queensland 
Depth,  1,710  feet.     Flow,  3,000,000  jfallons  per  tliera. 
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uestionable  reception  we  met  with  from  the  "  guid 
ife"  we  shrewdly  suspected  that  it  was  to  that 
jod  woman  that  Donald's  hesitation  was  mainly 
ue.  We  camped  outside,  but  got  our  meals  in 
le  house.  The  bore  got  into  pretty  hard  ground, 
hich  had  to  be  pounded  at  for  some  weeks  without 


In  1880,  about  two  years  after  my  lir:>L  article 
in  the  press  (the  "  Melbourne  Leader  "),  a  bore  was 
made  at  Sale,  in  Gippsland,  Victoria,  in  which 
artesian  water  was  obtaiiied  at  a  depth  of  234  feet, 
givin,g  a  supply  of  30,000  gallons  per  diem.  Gov- 
ernment  reports    show    that   in    New   South   Wales 


!,  ny   show    of   water,    during   which    time  the   good      the  tirst  "flowing''  well  was  sunk  in   1881,  by  Mr 
lan  had  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  in  the   constant      r\„„:A  u., u:„  t.-_ii„__  c^^.,.:.,..      1. j, 

,  J  debates "   w^e  overheard   upon  the   subject   of   his 
^J  Ash    investment,    the    good    wife    furnishing    the 

I  strong   opposition,"   and   reflectingi  upon    us  poor 

,ell-borers    in    unmistakable   terms,    and    neglecting 

o  pay  us  a  single  visit  at  the  work,  which  we  felt 

o  be  very  discouraging,  and  more  than,  a  little  dis- 

leartening.      Howex'er,    one    Saturday    afternoon    a 

ine  flow  of  perfectly  good  water  was  struck,    and 


David  Brown,  on  his  Kallara  Station.  It  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  "  mud  springs,"  com- 
mon to  the  district.  They  are  an  indication  of  a 
permeable  covering  to  the  artesian  rocks  of  the 
locality.  The  depth  of  the  well  was  only  140  feet, 
but  the  wateir  rose  to  26  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
has  been  flowing  without  cessation  ever  since.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been  first  drawn 
to    artesian   supplies   by  this   well,    but    it   was    not 


Yarmouth  Bore,  Queensland.        Wool-scouring  Plant. 


on  his  return  from  a  hot  and  thirsty  ride  fro'm  the 
township,  we  gave  Donald  a  drink  of  it.  Another 
sample  was  hilariously  taken  right  away  by  him  to 
the  house.  The  bore  got  into  pretty  hard  ground, 
in  the  "  opposition,"  for  the  good  wife  brought  a 
pail,  and  a  lump  of  soap,  to  the  bore,  maintain- 
ing her  position  until  the  water  had  proved  itself 
as  good  in  quality  as  it  was  in  quantity.  Sequel : 
Refreshments,  strong  and  weak,  congratulations  all 
round,  and  a  latent,  whole-souled  apologetic  re- 
mark from  the  thrifty  good  wife,  "  To  think  we've 
been  on  this  land  all  our  lives,  longing  for  more 
water,  arid  didn't  know  it  was  under  our  feet!" 
That  bore  was  the  first  of  others  we  made  in  the 
district,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  started  w'as  a 
minor  one  compared  w'ith  those  further  west. 


until  the  year  1884  that  the  first  essay  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply.  Although 
artesian  water  had  been  previously  tapped  in  a 
bore  for  coal  near  Lake  Macquarie,  and  a  bore 
had  also  been  made  at  Goonery,  in  the  Bourke — 
Wanaaring-road  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  at  which  a 
flow  was  obtained  of  lobo  gallons  per  hour.  In 
1885-6  a  bore  was  made  at  Tuichelooka,  on  the 
same  road,  to  a  depth  of  960  feet,  with  a  flow  of 
33,000  gallons  per  diem.  Other  bores  of  mode- 
rate depth  and  flow  followed,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
fair  to  assume  that  scientific  papers  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  press,  as  shown  in  particulars 
later  on,  had  the  greatest'  influence  in  this  initiator}' 
movement.  The  first  "  flow  "  in  the  adjoining  con- 
tinuous   artesian    country    of    Queensland    was    ob- 
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tained  by  the  Railway  Department  at  Back  Creek, 
Barcaldine,  the  supply  of  which  was  small.  Some 
\ears  aftf nvards,  wlvit  is  known  a^  the  fust  Queens- 
land artesian  bore  was  made  by  the  Government 
at  Barcaldine  in  1887.  The  great  success  of  this 
bore  brought  artesian  water  into  sudden  notoriety 
and  boundless  appreciation,  the  word  "  artesian " 
becoming  "  as  familiar  in  our  mouths "  as  house- 
hold words,  ajad  was  the  forerunner  of  the  strong 
movement — the  rush,  in  fact — in  the  direction  of 
artesian  water  which  immediately  followed.  When 
the  Barcaldine  water  baptised  the  western  plains  it 
was  felt  that  a  new  lease  of  life  had  been  secured, 
ind  that  drought  had  been  robbed  of  some  of  its 
terrors.     The  flow  is  still  175,000  gallons  per  diem. 

In  South  Australia  geological  survey-s  show  a 
ven,-  large  artesian  area,  embracing  a  wide  cretace- 
ous basin,  extending  from  the  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  borders  to  the  outcrop  of  bed-rock 
near  Farina.  The  colony  was  one  of  the  first  to 
move  in  artesian  supplies.  The  late  Sir  Thomas 
I'>lder  was  in  the  van  of  the  first  far-seeing  South 
Australians  who  took  up  the  search.  He  fitted  out 
a  well-boring  expedition  about  the  year  1881,  using 
camels  to  carry  the  boring  plant  to  his  back  sta- 
tions. A  great  number  of  successful  flowing  wells 
have  since  been  made  over  a  gjreat  extent  of 
country,  principally  by  the  Government. 

In  West  Australia  the  advent  of  artesian  supplies 
was  in  comparatively  recent  times,  i.e.,  during  the 
gold  rush  in  1 890-1.  Previous  to  that  time  very 
little  boring  of  any  kind  for  w:ater  appears  to  have 
been   done.     Great  quantities   of  water   have  been 


proved  to  exist  in  the  interior  In  the  cavernoL 
limestone  formations,  but  not  under  pressure  sufl 
cient  to  constitute  it  artesian. 

One  of  the  first  artesian  bores  was  made  at  th 
railway    terminus,    Perth,   and    it   was   a    revelatioi 
What  with  the  gold  discoveries  and  this  unlooki-c 
for  liquid    asset,   there   was   really   an   cmbarras   d 
rkkesses,    and  the    most    buoyant    hopefulness    wa 
thereby    engendered    in    that    hot    and    sandy    cit\ 
The  bore  was  sunk  through  70  feet  of  clear  sand 
which  is  doubtless  the  filling  by  wave  action  of  ai 
ancient  ocean  estuary,  and  the  depth  to  water  wa 
700  feet.     It  is  a  very  fine  flow,  and  more  than  lill 
the  requirements  both  of  the  railway  terminus  am 
the   municipal   watering   carts.     The  strata   is   cal 
careous  sandrock  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  am. 
is  called  by  geologists  eolian  sandstone.     The  ere 
taoeous  belt  lies  on  the  south-west  coast,   betweei 
that  and  the  Blackall  Ranges,  on  which  is  the  o'ut 
crop  of  the  artesian  rocks.      Further,»very  success 
ful  bores  have  been  made  in  the  Perth  district,  and 
at  Bunbury,  on  the  south  coast,  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous formation,  and  also  at  Guildford,  up  the  Swan 
River,  eighteen  miles  from  Pertli.     Although  in  an 
article  of  this  kind  one  has  to  dea.1  with  hard  scien- 
tific and  practical  facts,  there  is  also  an  element  of 
romaixce  about  Australian  boring,  as  the  following 
incident  shows:  — 

At  a  Western  Australian  village  (whjjst  I  was  m 
charge  of  artesian  boring  for  the  Government), 
which  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  in  the 
"  old  country,"  for  it  is  a  very  old  place  for  Au.s- 
tralia — almost    as    old    as    Sydney — during    a    bad 


Yarmouth  Bore,  Queensland.        Wool  Scouring. 
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Richmond  Downs  Bore,  Queensland.         Cattle  Watering. 


ought  Avater  had  just  been  struck  in  a  bore.  The 
,n  was  setting  on  a  still'  summer  evening,  and  its 
st  rays  were  playing  on  the  column  of  pure  water 
5ing  far  abov^  the  surface,  the  background  of 
een  foliage  affording  greater   beauty   and    promi- 

nce  to  its  silvery  sheen.  Not  far  off  an  old  m;an 
as  returning  to  his  native  village,  in  which  no 
lowledge  or  thought  of  artesian  flows  had  ever 
inetrated.  He  was  perplexed,  puzzled,  awestruck 
■  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  column  of 
ater,  and  begged  me  to  give  him  an  explanation. 

referred  him  to  the  bore  itself.  He  went  away 
Lying,  and  apparently  convinced,  that  "  it  maun  be 

wraith." 

The  scientific  papers  and  contributions  on  the 
ibject  of  artesian  supplies,  or  bearing  upon  it,  in 
le  earliest  part  of  the  movement,  placed  in  order 
P  their  publication,  are  concisely  as  follows:  — 

Rev.  R.  Daintree,  "  The  Geology  of  Queens- 
nd  "  (Journal  Geol.  Magazine),  1872. 

W.  B.  Clarke,  "  The  Sedimentarv  Formation  of 
ew  South  Wales,"  Sydney,   1878. 

W.  Y.  Cox,  "  Artesian  Wells  for  Australia  " 
Leader,  Melbourne),   1878. 

R.  L.  Jack.  "Report  (Queensland)  Explorations 
^ape  York  Peninsula,"  1879.  _ 

E.  F.  Pittman,  "  Report  Mines  Department,  New- 
;outh  Wales,"  1880. 


W.  E.  Abbott,  "  On  Wells  in  the  Liverpool 
Plains "  (Journal  Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales),    1880. 

R.  Tate,  "  Subterranean  Water  Supply  in  South 
Australia,"  Adelaide,  1880. 

H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  "  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Assembly   Papers,"    1881. 

H.  Cambridge,  "  Report  on  Road,  Wilcannia, 
Mount  Browne,  and  Poole,"  New  South  Wales  Leg- 
islative Assembly  Papers,   1881. 

C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Proc.  Linn.  Society,  New  Sooth 
Wales,  1 881. 

J.  E.  T.  Woods,  "  A  New  Cretaceous  Dejx)sit," 
Que>ensland,  S.  Science  Record,  1881. 

J.  C.  Cox,  president's  address,  "  Artesian  Water 
in  Australia,^'  Proc.  Linn.  Society,  New  South 
Wales,  1882. 

W.  G.  Cox,  pamphlet  and  Brisbane  Courier, 
"  Artesian  Wells  for  Country  Districts,"   1882. 

J.  B.  Henderson,  "  Annual  Report  on  Water  Sup- 
ply," Queensland,   1884. 

J.  M.  Curran,  Pnoc.  Linn.  Society,  Ne\y  South 
Wales,  1885. 

J.  W.  E.  David,  "  Notes  on  the  Prospect  of  Ob- 
taining Underground  Water  Between  Byrock  and 
Bourke,"  Annual  Report  Mines  Department  New 
South  Wales,  1885. 

A.  C.  Gregory,  "Journal  of  Australian  Explora- 
tions," Brisbane,   1885. 
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By  J.  Miles  Verrall. 


In  his  ''  Social  Problems"  Henry  George  says:  — 
"  We  cannot  safely  leave  politics  to  politicians,  or 
political  economy  to  college  professors.  The  people 
themselves  must  think,  because  the  people  alone 
can  act."  "  All  over  the  world,  hard  and  poor  is 
the  fare  of  the  toiling  masses  ;  while  those  who  aid 
production  neither  with  hand  nor  head,  live 
luxuriously  and  fare  sumptuously.'  "'All  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  are  not  merely  to  the  concen- 
tration, but  to  the  perpetuation,  of  great  fortunes." 
"  Whosoever  considers  the  political  and  social  pro- 
blems that  confront  us,  must  se^t;  that  they  centre 
in  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  anrl 
he  must  see  also,  that  though  their  solution  may  be 
simple,  it  must  be  radical." 

There  is  no  more  unjustifiable  monopoly  than 
that  of  private  banking.  What  can  be  more  profit- 
able than  to  impose  upon  the  people  banking  notes, 
costing  about  a  halfpenny  each,  instead  of  sove- 
reigns, and  to  buy  millions  of  interest-bearing  State 
bonds  with  fictitious  "  deposits,"  supposed  to  be  of 
gold,  but  which,  as  Macleod  said,  "  are  only  bank 
notes  in  disguise "  ?  Banking  is  the  monopoly  of 
monopolies,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  monopolies. 
Its  motto  might  well  be,  "  To  him  that  hath  .shall 
be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  adulators  or  ad- 
mirers of  the  New  Zealand  Government  have  at- 
tempted to  take  me  to  task  for  holding  up  the 
colony  as  an  object  lesson  in  bad  finance  (in  my 
previous  article  of  April-May  last).  But  it  would 
be  just  as  hopeless  to  try  to  defend  the  eternal  Loan 
Po'.icy  of  New  Zealand,  as  its  lunatic  lease  of  999 
years!  The  enormous  public  debt  of  the  colony  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Instead  of  being  an  example  of 
bad  finance,  New  Zealand  might  have  been  the  oppo- 
site. Any  man  who  owns  a  ;^i-note  knows  that  the 
bank  issuing  it  owes  him  jQi.  Consequently  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  pradically  lending  the  bank  jQi. 
Therefore,  as  tht>  bank  note  circulation  of  New 
Zealand  excf-eds  one  and  a-half  million,  it  is  clear 
that  the  banks  owe  the  people  a  million  and  a-half 
sterling.  And  it  does  not  require  the  admi.ssion  of 
Sir  Robert  Stout  to  prove  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
a  loan  from  the  jx^ople  to  the  banks,  and  that  the 
2  per  cent,  annual  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lation is  equival.-nt  to  2  per  cent,  interest.  But  what 
private  person  would  lend  money  at  2  per  cent., 
and  then  go  and  borrow  at  3I  or  4  per  cent., 
and  very  likely  pay  10  per  cent,  in  commissions, 
costs  and  charges  for  raising  the  loan?  Moreover, 
when  the  loan  falls  due,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
the  monev  is  to  come  from,  or  what  it  mav  cost. 


Most  authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tj 
State  alone  to  issue  bank  notes.  How  much  mo 
reason,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  would  be  tl 
equivalent  of  a  permanent  loan  at  par,  without  ai 
increase  in  the  public  debt,  or  dependence  on  tl 
London  money  market,  and  without  commissio 
costs,  or  interest?  But  the  note  issue  is  only 
very  small  part  of  the  State  Bank  question,  as  m 
be  .seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  2  per  cent,  t; 
paid  on  the  note  issue  only  amounts  to  abo 
^30,000,  the  net  profits  of  the  five  New  Zealar 
banks  amount  to  over  ;^8oo,ooo  a  year.  A  Sta 
Bank  note  issue  should  be  autgmatically  limited  1 
being  made  convertible,  in  which  case  there  cou 
be  no  depreciation.  As  the  Government  has 
revenue  of  over  seven  millions  a  year,  payable 
gold,  there  could  l>e  no  difiiculty  about  a  sufficie 
gold  reserve.  And  as  it  is  the' duty  of  all  Stat 
to  guarantee  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  coinag 
so  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  State  to  kee 
and  guard  the  necessary  reserves  of  coin,  and  j 
guarantee  the  value  of  banking  securities.  It  is  | 
diculous  to  have  a  Treasury  with  no  treasure  in  j 
But  the  "  coffers  of  the  State  "  are  a  rnvth,  and  cw 
"  Government  deposits  "  are  merely  "  liabilities,"  i 
"bank  notes  in  disguise.'  Why,  then,  should  v» 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  supply  itself  an 
the  people,  not  only  with  a  million  and  a-half  < 
bank  notes,  but  with  cheque-books,  bills  of  e 
change,  and  bank  credits  or  deposits,  as  well  i. 
State  Bank  buildings  and  officials?  Why  should 
not  accept  the  gold  and  coin  that  people  want  take 
care  of?  In  short,  why  should  not  the  Governmej 
make,  use  and  get  profit  out  of  the  public  cred 
instead  of  taxing  the  people  to  pay  interest  c 
public  debt? 

During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  fought  th 
question  (or,  rather,  vainly  challenged  all  opponent; 
by  scores  of  letters  in  the  press,  bv  several  pampj 
lets,  on  the  public  platform,  and  by  State  Ban 
resolutions,  and  a  State  Bank  Bill,  brought  befoi 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  1888,  1889  an 
1890.  (The  only  way  to  get  a  State  Bank  is  to  g( 
an  Act  passed.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  1 
agitate!)  My  first  State  Bank  resolution,  in  188; 
was  not  seconded,  therefore  there  was  neither  d- 
bate  nor  vote.  For  one  or  other,  or  both  of  rr 
next  two  State  Bank  resolutions,  in  1889  and  189 
respectively,  I  received  the  support  of  nearly  a  thir 
of  the  House.  The  last  resolution,  on  Septemb< 
3rd,  1890,  was  as  follows: — "That  the  Governmei 
of  New  Zealand  ought  not  to  increase  the  debt  an 
taxation  of  the  colony,  by  exchanging  its  debenture 
for  the  credits  of  private  banks,   and  that  the  n 
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lues  of  the  colony  ought  not  to  be  increased  and 

taxation  thereby  diminished,  by  the  State  having 

profits  of  the  paper  currency  in  bank  credits, 

nk    notes,    cheques,    bills     of     exchange,     etc." 

venty-one  members  voted  for  this  resolution,  and 

rty-five  against  it.     Amongst  my  supporters  were 

■  late  Mr.  John  Ballance,   the  late  Mr.   Seddon 

d    Mr.    Hall-Jones,    all   since    Premiers    of    the 

lony.      Sir   Joseph   Ward,    the    present   Premier, 

ither  spoke  nor  voted,  although  he  has  since  ad- 

itted   that   the   State   Bank   was   "  a   matter   that 

ould  be  thrashed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

id  Sir  Robert   Stout,   speaking  in   Parliament  in 

94,   "  regretted   that   steps   wert'    not   taken   some 

ars  ago  to  establish  some  kind  of  a  State  Bank." 

e  had  "  urged  the  late  Sir  Harry   Atkinson,   the 

en  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  five  years  ago, 

take  some  steps  in  that  direction."     These  words 

ndemn   Sir  Robert  Stout  himself  for  not  having 

3ne  anything  in  that  way  when  he  was  Premier! 

robably  he  thought,  in  the  words  of  his  colleague, 

le  late   Sir   Julius   Vogel,   that  the   large   money- 

nding  companies  were  so  powerful  that  no  measure 

hich  would  conflict  with  their  interests  would  be 

kely  to  pass. 

Driven  into  a  corner,  a  recent  Parliamentary  can- 
idate  could  find  no  better  reason  against  State 
anking  than  that  "  We  don't  want  State  Bank  for 
reakfast,  State  Bank  for  dinner,  and  State  Bank 
or  tea."  My  opponents  in  Parliament  had  no 
etter  reply !  On  both  my  last  resolutions  they 
oted  against  me  without  attempting  to  dispute  my 
acts,  refute  my  authorities,  or  answer  my  argu- 
aents.  This  was  contrary  to  reason  and  justice, 
nd  to  all  true  democratic  principles. 

The  late  Sir  George  Grey,  however,  gave  me 
redii  for  having  been  "  the  first  to  maintain  in  that 
iouse,  what  is  truly  a  great  principle,  that  the 
egulation  of  the  currency  belongs  to  us,  and  that 
he  profits  of  the  whole  paper  currency  ought  to  be 
wept  into  the  Treasury."  But,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  Bank,  the  Parliament,  in  a  panic, 
n  1893,  passed  a  Bill  (as  described  by  a  member), 
'  without  a  murmur,  without  investigation,  without 
iiscussion,  and  without  division,"  giving  a  private 
bank  a  guarantee  of  two  millions  for  ten  years.  The 
next  year,  in  order  to  save  the  first  two  millions,  a 
Further  guarantee  of  over  three  millions  was  added. 
Then,  in  1903,  before  those  guarantees  expired, 
the  House  legislated  again  to  give  fresh  guarantees 
for  another  ten  years.  Consequently  the  private 
shareholders  are  now  getting  a  profit  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  year,  "  to  fill  up  the  gaps,"  after  which 
they  anticipate  making  goodwill  or  capital  out  of  the 
dividends.  Yet  the  total  assets  in  the  colony  of  all 
the  five  banks  amounted  last  March,  according  to 
the  A^.Z.  Gazette,  to  half  a  million  less  than  their 
total  liabilities  within  the  colony  !  Meanwhile  the 
public  debt  has  increased  to  22  millions  since  1890. 
The  amount  of  the  public  and  local  bodies'  debts 


now  exceeds  the  total  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
public  property,  including  Crown  lands,  local  au- 
thorities' lands,  educational  lands,  and  even  church 
lands,  also  "  our  State  railways,"  telegraphs,  har- 
bours, lighthouses,  etc.,  and,  of  course.  Government 
buildings,  down  to  the  smallest  village  school  and 
schoolmaster's  cottage.  The  substance  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  shadow,  yet  the  Government  boldly 
talks  of  its  strong  and  sound  finance ! 

Now,  "  the  profits  of  the  whole  paper  currency," 
which  Sir  George  said  "  ought  to  be  swept  into  the 
Treasury,"  are  the  whole  profits  of  banking,  for 
there  is  no  more  direct  profit  in  keeping  gold  re- 
serves than  in  coining  sovereigns.  As  Macleod 
says: — "All  banking  profits  are  made  by  the  excess 
of  credit  they  can  create  and  maintain,  in  excess  of 
the  gold  they  hold  in  reserve."  The  importance  of 
gold  is  generally  very  much  over-estimated.  It  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  assets  of  banks,  and 
therefore  a  very  small  part  of  the  basis  of  banking. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  qualifications  as  a  standard 
of  value,  and  its  power  as  a  standard  of  value  is 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  credit  given  upon  the 
gold  and  other  assets  measured  in  gold  values, 
which  can  be  kept  at  par  with  gold.  "  That  which 
is  worth  gold  is  gold,"  says  the  Italian.  Professor 
Nicholson,  of  Edinburgh  University,  says: — "There 
is  truth  in  the  position  so  well  laid  down  by  Sir 
James  Steuart,  that  nearly  all  forms  of  wealth  can 
be  melted  down  into  bank  money,  and  thus,  by 
means  of  cheques,  a  circulating  medium  of  the  most 
elastic  kind  can  be  maintained."  "We  may  say 
that  bank  money  has  replaced  gold." 

Macleod  also  says :  — ■"  Money  locked  up  in  a 
box,  or  credit  unused,  only  represents  latent  power, 
not  actual  power."  "  They  resemble  the  steam- 
engine  of  a  mill  which  is  not  going."  "  The  use  of 
money  or  credit  is  to  set  industry  in  motion." 
"  Cash  credits,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland,  have  been  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  parts  of  Scotch  banking.  They  were 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  stimulating  future 
operations,  out  of  which  the  credit  was  to  be  re- 
deemed.'' 

But,  as  Henry  George  has  so  clearly  shown,  "  Pro- 
duction is  always  the  mother  of  wages,"  and  "  La- 
bour always  precedes  wages."  The  Scotch  and  Bel- 
gian notes  and  credits  paid  for  labour  (as  shown  in 
my  last  article)  were  not  to  "  stimulate  future 
operations,  but  were  really  a  kind  of  symbols  or 
certificates  of  so  many  men's  work  for  so  much  time 
already  converted  into  capital,  out  of  the  future 
profits  of  which  the  credits  would  be  redeemed." 
Why  should  not  the  State  give  bank  notes  or  credits 
in  exchange  for  value  received,  in  such  things  as 
the  value  of  roads  or  water  races,  instead  of  ex- 
changing interest-bearing  debentures  for  imaginary 
sovereigns,  or  for  the  use  of  private  bank  credits, 
deposits,  or  notes? 
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The  New  Zealand  Government  boasts  of  its  cheap 
money  for  farmers.  But  the  farmers  did  not  re- 
quire English  sovereigns  (either  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, tea,  or  supper !),  and  as  they  could  and  did 
give  ample  securities  (which  are  true  banking  capi- 
tal), there  was  no  good  reason  why  private  money- 
lenders, stock  jobbers,  and  bank  shareholders 
should  have  had  any  of  the  profits.  The  cash  cre- 
dits or  deposits  of  a  State  Bank  and  its  cheques 
and  notes  would  have  been  quite  as  good  as  those 
of  any  State  propped-up  bank,  and  out  of  the  pro- 
duce the  farmers  would  have  paid  interest  and  re- 
paid the  credits  given.  Thus  the  profits  of  the 
public  credit  might  have  been  used  to  decrease  the 
public  debt ;  reproductive  debt  appears  to  increase 
debt ;  reproductive  credit  would  increase  wealth 
and  credit — and  reduce  debt !  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  State  use  the  publir  credit,  "to  set  indus- 
try in  motion  "  in  all  national,  municipal  and  local 
works,  and  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commer- 
cial business,  as  well  as  in  farming,  and  so  increase 
the  wea'th  and  wages  of  the  colony,  without  paying 
tribute  to  foreign  or  private  capitalists?  New  Zea- 
land has  to  pay  away  over  two  millions  a  year  out 
of  the  colony  in  interest  on  her  outside  public 
loans,  without  reckoning  interest  and  profits  on  pri- 
vate investments,  shares,  and  loans  of  outside  capi- 
talists. This  means  so  much  less  of  her  produce 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  producers  of  the  colony, 
and  therefore  lower  wages,  and  a  greater  cost  of 
living.  The  ab.sentee  capitalist  is  as  bad  as  the 
ab.sentee  landlord,  because  his  profits  are  not  dis- 


tributed where  they  are  produced.  If  prices  fe 
to  half  their  present  value,  it  would  mean  thj 
double  the  present  exports  would  be  required  t 
pay  this  foreign  tribute, 

"  Public  debt,'"  said  Sir  William  Russell,  in  th 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  "  is  a  serious  injury  an 
detriment  to  posterity."  "  It  is  an  axiom  that  taxi 
tion  must  descend  to  the  weakest  people  in  th 
country — those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  it.  Cap 
tal  can  always  take  care  of  itself,  but  those  who  ar 
not  able  to  leave  the  colony  are  the  people  wh 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden." 

If  New  Zealand  is  "  God's  own  country,"  wh 
should  it  be  "  the  most  debt-ridden  spot  in  th 
world  '■  ?  If  it  is  truly  prosperous  and  wealth) 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  increase  of  the  publii 
debt  at  the  rate  of  over  two  millions  a  vear — or  ova 
;^5ooo  a  day?  ■' 

In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  justification,  se 
defence  and  challenge,  I  quote  the  following  wor 
of  President  Roosevelt :  — "  There  are  in  the  bo 
politic,  economic  and  social,  many  grave  evils,  a 
there  is  urgent  necessity  for  the  sternest  war  up 
them.  There  should  Be  relentless  exposure  of  an( 
attack  upon  every  evil  practice,  whether  in  politics 
business,  or  social  life.  I  hail  as  a  benefacto 
every  writer  or  speaker,  every  man  who,  on  tU 
p'atform,  or  in  book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  witj 
merciless  severity,  makes  such  attack,  provided  al 
ways  that  he  in  his  turn  remembers  that  the  attac^ 
is  of  use  onlv  if  it  is  absolutelv  truthful." 


THE    NEW    INCOME   TAX    BASIS. 


Under  this  heading  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker  con- 
tributies  to  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviavs  a  digest 
of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  practicability 
of  graduating  and  differentiating  the  income  tax. 
On  th<^  question  of  differentiating  between  earned 
and  unearm^d  income,  the  cnix  was  the  case  of  shop- 
keepers, manufacturers,  builders  and  other  traders, 
part  of  whose  income  was  interest  on  capital  and 
part  earned  by  their  own  labour.  The  Committee 
solved  this   i)roh!*-m   hv  deriding  that  the  require- 

AT  Present. 


ments  of  the  case  would  be  roughly  met  if  all  busi 
ness  incomes  not  exceeding  ,^3000  a  year  wer^ 
regarded  as  earned.  The  scheme  is  thus  Succinctlj 
put  in  tabular  form  by  the  writer :  — 

Let  us  suppoi<e  that  the  Chancellor  had  a  surpluB  BufiBcienI 
to  enable  him  (1)  to  keep  the  normal  or  foundation  tax  at  Is 
in  the  pound;  (2)  to  reduce  the  tax  on  earned  incomes  not  ex 
ceeding  £3000  a  year  to  9d.  in  the  pound;  and  (3)  to  make  the 
abatements — £160  on  incomes  not  exceeding  £400  a  year; 
£150  on  incomes  between  £400  and  £70O;  and  £100  on  income! 
botwen  £700  and  £1000. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rates  and  abatements,  the  scheme,  ae 
compared   with   the  present   arrangement,   would   work   out 

Undee  the  Scbeme. 


Taxable  Income 

1 

Actual 

after  deducting 

Tax  on 

Income. 

Abatement. 

all  Incomes 

£ 

£ 

£    8.  d. 

200 

40 

2    0    0 

3D0 

140 

7    0   0 

400 

240 

12    0    0 

600 

480 

24    0    0 

700 

630 

31  10    0 

1.003 

1.000 

50    0    0 

1.500 

1.500 

75    0    0 

2.000 

2,000 

100    0    0 

2.500 

2.500 

125    0    0 

3.000 

3.000 

150    0    0 

3,500 

3.500 

175    0    0 

Taxable  Income  Tax  on 

after  deducting  Unearned 

Abatement.  Incomes. 

£  £    8.  d. 

40               2    0    0 

140               7    0    0 

240               12    0    0 

460               22  10    0 

560               27  10    0 

900               45    0    0 

!.500                75    0    0 

2,000               100    0    0 

2.500               125    0    0 

3.000  .._..  150    0    0 

3.500               175    0    0 


-j 

Tax  on        J 

Earned  Incomes.! 

£    8.  d.       1 

1  10    0       J 

5    5    0       I 

9    0    0 

16  17    6 

20  12    6 

33  16    0 

56    5    0 

75    0    0 

93  15    0 

112  10    0 

175    0    0 
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PRISON  REFORM. 


By  the  Rev.  Ch.\s.  Stronc;,   D.D. 


The    Humanitarian    Principle     that     Man    comes 
St,  that  Man  is  an  end  in  -himself,  not  a  mere  tool 
machine,  and  that  Human  Evolution  is  the  goal 
be   ever   kept   in   view,    is   slowly   leavening   the 
rld's  thought  and  moulding  its  conscience.     It  is 
'  keynote  of  all  real  Progress.     Its  practical  re- 
■;niticn  as  supreme  by  Society,  is  "Civilisation," 
1  true  Democracy  is  its  embodiment. 
This  Principle,  which  has  abolished  Slavery,   which 
rred  the  conscience  in  the  days  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
ry,  which  to-day  sits  in  judgment  on  the  "  Wage- 
xus,"   and   our  whole  commercial   and   industrial 
stem,   which   inspires  the  Anti-Sweating  Crusade, 
mands  not  merely  the  palliation  but  abolition  of 
tverty,  and  rouses  indignation  at  unjust  social  con- 
tions,   which  declares  war  between   nations  to  be 
rbarism,    and    our    present    industrial    strife    and 
)nipetition    to   be   but   a    passing   phase   of   social 
olution,    i's    now    knocking    at    the    doors    of    our 
risons,   and  demanding  to  be  recognised  and  ap- 
ied  in  our  treatment  of  the  Criminal. 
During  the  past  hundred  years  vast  improvements 
ive  been  effected  in  our  penal  system,   thanks  to 
e  noble   efforts  of    men    and    women    like  John 
oward,  Beccaria,  Mrs.  Fry,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  and 
her  modern   Reformers.      But  perfection   has  not 
t  been  reached,  and  there  is  still  room  for  more 
orough  application  of  Humanitarian  Method  and 
)irit  in  dealing  with  Crime.     The  Democracy  has 
it  yet  fully  awaked  to  its  responsibilities  towards 
lose  whom  it  shuts  within  its  prison  walls,  and  who 
•o  often  are  "  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 
The  great  effort  undoubtedly  should  be  to  prevent 
ime,  and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  gaols. 
he  roots  of  crime  must  be  discovered  and  destroy- 
1.     And  will  not  these  be  found  in  low  and  de- 
'Ctive  ideals  of  parenthood  and  the  family,  in  low- 
id  defective  ideals  of  education  which  ignores  the 
loral  and  spiritual  element  in  child-nature  and  con- 
nes    itself    almost   entirely    to    the    intellectual,    in 
lental    and    in    physical   defect,    and    in    the    false 
editions   and   social   environment   begotten   of   an 
idustrial    and    commercial    system    whose    god    is 
[ammon,    and    whose    motto    is,    "  Devil    take    the 
ndmost." 

Crime  is  indigenous  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
oral  pLane  on  which  we  are  living.  Until  that 
ane  is  raised  we  shall  have  crime,  and  shall  have 
deal  with  the  treatment  and  cure  of  crime. 
The  change  that  is  coming  over  criminology  and 
niology  is  a  change  of  Spirit  and  a  change  of 
ethod,  and  these  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
The  old  spirit  was  that  of  the  "Lex  Talionis  " — 


the  law  of  retaliation  or  revenge — "An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " — gratification  of  a 
personal  feeling,  or  "satisfaction"  of  an  ab-stract 
"justice."  But  the  "Lex  Talionis"  become.s  dis- 
credited- as  being  unworthy  of  men  and  wf)men. 
Revenge,  whether  of  the  personal,  or  of  the  abstract 
kind,  may  be  "sweet,"  but  it  is  not  noble.  Punish- 
nient  as  revenge,  or  as  an  end  in  itself,  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Who  can  pretend  to  measure  guilt? 
Who  can  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  any  wrong- 
doer deserves  so  much  pain?  We  have  no  scales 
in  which  to  weigh  responsibility  and  guilt,  and  the 
exact  a.mount  of  "  punishment  "  due  to  each  offen- 
der of  whose  individual  character,  up-bringing,  cir- 
cumstances, mental  and  phvsical  "condition,  the 
judge  can  only  have  very  general  and  imperfect 
knowledge. 

To  torture  even  the  worst  criminal  in  cold  blood 
for  any  wrong  he  has  done  to  oneself  or  to  Society 
no  longer  commends  itself  to  us  as  worthy  of  a  mail 
or  a  Christian. 

The  Protection  of  Society  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  guiding  principle  of  criminal  law.  But 
Society,  it  is  at  the  same  time  felt,  can  but  be 
protected  by  Humanitarian  Method.  The  old  brutal 
terrorist  methods  which  not  so  long  ago  were  gene- 
rally resorted- to  as  necessary  to  deter  from  crime, 
and  which  some  belated  criminologists  still  advocate, 
are  now  ceasing  to  be  followed,  first  because  they 
are  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  and,  secondly,  because 
they  tend  to  degrade  those  who  employ  them,  and 
to  foster  that  inhuman  and  brutal  spirit  out  of  which 
crime  springs. 

"Consult  the  Statute  Book,"  writes  Dr.  Douglas 
Morrison,  "  and  you  will  find  that  hanging,  burning, 
mutilation,  used  to  be  the  punishment  for  offences 
which  are  now  dealt  with  by  a  petty  fine.  Did 
these  atrocious  punishments  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes 
they  were  directed  against }  .  .  .  These  penal- 
ties had  no  effect  whatever  in  diminishing  the 
volume  of  crime."  The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  less  imprisonment  even 
there  is,  and  that  the  less  there  is  of  the  "  silence, 
solitude,  and  monotony  of  the  prison  cell,"  the 
better.  First  Offenders'  Acts,  Children's  Courts, 
Probation,  Parole,  Fines,  and  Kindly  Surveillance 
and  Shepherding  of  the  ex-prisoners,  may  produce 
just  as  good,  if  not  far  better,  results,  and  with  far 
less  cost  to  the  country. 

Where  imprisonment  has  to  be  resorted  to  the 
aim  must  be,  it  is  felt,  to'  restore  the  wrong-doer 
and  to  cure  him  of  those  habits  which  make  him  a 
menace  to  Societv.     And  this  end  can  never  be  ac- 
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complished  by  cruelty  ai^d  fear.  In  Elmira,  the 
State  Reformatory  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  the 
experiment  of  humane  and  enlightened  treatment  has 
been  tried  with  success.  There  is  discipUne,  but 
it  is  not  degrading,  and  the  prisoner  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  there  to  undergo  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, and  to  work  out  a  sentence,  but  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation,  and  that  whatever  discipline  he  is 
subjected  to,  it  is  for  his  good,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  release  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Each 
case  is  separately  studied,  and,  instead  of  crushing 
men  and  women,  the  effort  is  to  lift  them  up,  to  im- 
prove by  healthy  exercise  and  work  their  physical 
condition,  to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  wake  their 
moral  feelings.  There  are  classes,  lectures,  a  prison- 
magazine,  and  music  to  occupy  the  prisoner's 
thoughts,  and"  as  soon  as  the  authorities  think  that 
with  safety  to  Society  a  prisoner  can  be  released,  he 
is  allowed  to  leave  on  probation  or  parole,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  probation  officers.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Citizens  is  appointed  to  act  with  the  prison 
authorities,  and  thus  a  link  is  formed  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  public,  a  link  much  needed,  where, 
as  in  Australia,  officialdom  reigns  supreme. 

Can  anything  be  more  cruel  and  absurd  than  to 
shut  a  man  up  for  23  hours  out  of  the  24  in  a 
prison-cell,  leaving  him  with  his  own  dark-brooding 
thoughts,  and  his  own  ungoverned  animal  passions, 
a  subject  on  which  delicacy  forbids  us  to  enlarge, 
surrounded  by  suggestions  and  associations  of  crime 
and  criminals,  perhaps,  as  in  some  gaols,  with  the 
gallows  machinery  confronting  him,  "  Whene'er  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad,"  and  the  height  of  cruelty 
and  absurdity  is  reached  when  this  morally  and 
mentally  sick  man  is  sentenced  to  the  "solitary" 
cell  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  or  to  receive 
so  many  bloody  lashes  on  the  triangle,  a  doctor 
standing  by  to  see  that  the  man  does  not  die  under 
the  treatment. 

The  new  criminology  protests  against  such 
methods  of  protecting  Society,  and  declares  that 
those  who  inflict  such  barbarities,  are  themselves 
criminals. 

A  criminal,  however  degraded,  it  maintains, 
should  always  be  treated  as  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  his  gaolers  and  warders  should  not  be,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  coarse  tyrants  and  bulHes,  or  mere 
machines  to  carry  out  orders,  but  humane  and  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  with  special  expert  training 
for  their  difficult  duties,  and  special  aptitude  for 
tlieir  responsible  work — brave,  self-controlled,  and 
able  to  handle  and  control  others. 

Among  the  best  reforming  agencies  is  work.  But 
it  must  be  interesting,  useful,  and  reproductive  work. 
( "an  we  say  that  the  work  done  by  prisoners  in  their 
solitary  cells  is  of  this  description?  Teasing  oakum, 
or  picking  wool,  or  making  straw  covers  for  bottles, 
is  anything  but  interesting,  or  calculated  to  inspire 
the  prisoner,  or  to  develop  either  his  muscle  or 
his  brain-power. 


Let  men  and  women  be  as  much  as  possible 
the  open-air,  let  them  at  least  see  the  sunshine  ar 
the  sky,  and  let  them  feel  that  they  are  of  some  u! 
in  the  world. 

Premier  Bent,  of  Victoria,  is  to  be  congratulated  c 
the  experiments  he  intends  making  in  the  directic 
of  giving  prisoners  who  have  nearly  served  their  se 
tences  work  in  making  roads  in  Gippsland,  for  whic 
he  proposes  to  pay  them  a  fair  wage,  so  that  th( 
may  have  something  in  their  pockets  when  they  a 
set  free. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  make  eve 
prisoner  work  from  the  very  first  in  order  to  p; 
for  his  own  "  keep, ' '  to  contribute  something  to  tl 
support  of  wife  and  family  who  are  cruelly  bereft  ' 
the  wages  of  the  bread-winner,  and  in  certain  cas 
to  make  restitution  to  those  he  has  wronged?  Wo; 
would  then  help  to  restore  a  man's  self-respect. 

It  could  surely  be  so  arranged  that  such  woi 
would  not  come  into  the  competition  with  fn 
labour,  which  the  "working-man  "  very  natural 
dreads.  "  You  thus  treat  the  prisoner  better  thi 
the  respectable  free  citizens,"  it  may  be  saic 
"  while  hundreds  are  '  unemployed  '  you  find  woj 
for  the  criminal."  The  argument  is  a  weighty  on 
And  the  only  answer  to  it  is,  "  Henceforth  tl 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  every  respectable  u 
employed  man  shall  have  some  useful  work  special. 
provided  for  him,  or  that  he  be  put  in  communic 
tion  with  employers  needing  his  work.  Socie 
henceforth  recognises  the  principle  that  no  man  she 
be  without  the  means  of  "living."  It  does  this 
the  interests  of  the  individual — in  the  interests  ' 
the  whole. 

If  prisoners  can  be  employed  clearing  land  ai 
making  roads,  why  not  able  and  willing  free  mer 
Thousands  of  acres  are  lying  waste,  needing  to  1 
cleared  and  made  ready  for  settlement.  Hundrei 
of  the  "unemployed"  are  quite  able  to  undertal 
this  work,  and  in  a  short  time  under  compete 
supervision  could  make  good  wages.  I  am  n 
speaking  of  the  "unemployed"  in  ignorance,  n^ 
am  I  altogether  without  practical  knowledge  of  tl 
sort  of  work  I  speak  of.  An  energetic  Minister 
Labour  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  devise  some  schen 
by  which  our  hundreds  of  annually  "  unemployed 
may  be  absorbed,  and  thus  a  serious  objection  1 
removed  to  the  work  of  prisoners.  There  should  1 
work  for  all  under  proper  organisation. 

There  is  one  point,  in  conclusion,  in  connecti(, 
with  the  new  spirit  and  method  of  criminal  trei 
ment,  which  must  not  be  overlooked — namely,  tl 
treatment  of  the  class  of  "habitual  "  criminals  wl 
are  again  and  again  imprisoned,  and  come  out 
prison  only  to  repeat  their  crimes  with  greater  sk 
and  cunning. 

For  such  unfortunate  men  and  women,  objec 
many  of  them  of  pity  rather  than  scorn  or  censur 
special  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.    They  ca: 
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)t  be  trusted  with  liberty.  In  the  interests  of 
)ciety,  and  in  their  own,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
)  free.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  shut 
lem  up  in  a  dreary  gaol.  The  only  thing  to  be 
ine  with  such  criminals  is  as  Dr.  Douglas  Morrison 
IS  suggested,  to  confine  them  in  some  sort  of  in- 
ustrial  settlement  for  an  indefinite  time.  Some  of 
lem  might  at  length  regain  their  liberty,  and  some 
light  never  be  restored  to  perfect  freedom.  For 
lem    the    "indeterminate    sentence"    would    mean 


"indeterminate"    detention,     but     with     the    most 
humane  and  considerate  treatment  possible. 

This  great  question  of  Prison  Reform  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  receive  more  attention  in  Australia  than 
it  has  yet  received.  We  have  in  our  penal  estab- 
lishments some  enlightened  enthusiasts,  and  some 
reforms  have  of  late  years  been  introduced.  But 
there  is  much  still  of  the  old  leaven  both  in  our 
Spirit  and  Method,  and  much  reprehensible  apathy 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  "the  public." 


L'Asino.li  [Eome. 

The  Black  Eagle. 

KAISER:    "Since   tlie  cock  is   driving   you   away  I   will   take 

you  under  my  wing." 


The  Bulletin.'] 

Solid    Backing, 

BULL:  "Look  here,  young  man.  This  White  Australia 
business  is  your  principle — not  mine.  Now,  how  much  do 
you  hack  your  principle  with?" 

AUSTRALIA:    "Well,  tiiere's  the  old  gunboat  'Protector.'" 
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THE  NEW   ZEALAND  LAND   BILL. 

Rev.  J.  W'ilks  writes: — 

In  vour  issue  of  December,  1906  you  say,  "If  New 
Zealand  had  passed  the  Land  Bill  she  would  have 
l.ocn  so  far  ahead  of  Tasmania  as  to  be  almost  out 
„f  siuht  in  the  path  of  land  reform.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Government  will  stick  to  its  guns  so  as  to 
assist  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  getting  land  tor 
the  landless." 

Justice  demands  that  on  a  subject  like  the  above 
both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  put  before  your 
readers.  Therefore,  I  rely  upon  you  allowing  me, 
as  one  conversant  with  the  land  question,  not  only 
tiieort'tically.  but  practically— being  a  farmer  and 
grazier~to"  put    the   otiier   side. 

"^  The  curse  of  the  present-day  legislation  is  the  con- 
tinual alteration  in  our  laws,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
gression and  as  these  laws  are  not  drawn  up  and 
founded  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  amend  such  laws,  often  the  following  session  of 
I'arliament. 

Nature's  laws  are  immutable  and  inexorable,  and 
one  of  them,  the  "survival  of  the  littest."  cannot 
be  deviated  from  without  disarranging  and  upsetting 
the  economical  arrangements  of  mankind. 

Now  a  historv  of  the  land  question  from  the  days 
of  our  hyperborean  ancestors  to  the  present  date 
shows  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  a  tribe  or 
people  speciallv  inclined  to  ancl  fitted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The.se  persons  will  only  do  so  with 
spirit  and  enlightenment  when  they  have  such  security 
of  tenure  as  will  give  them  the  fruits  of  their  toil; 
then  they  will  fence  such  land  as  is  required  by 
them,  build  substantial  houses,  invent  and  use  labour- 
saving  machinery,  and  by  so  doing  gain  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  offspring,  supplying  food  for 
those  not  engaged  on  the  land,  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Now  history  declares  with  no  uncertain  sound 
that  the  only  land  tenure  that  fits  in  with  the  laws 
of  Nature  is  the  freehold.  Let  those  who  advocate 
the  State  making  a  gigantic  monopoly  of  the  land  by 
Single  Tax  or  Land  Nationali.sation  contrast  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  peasant  freeholders  of 
France  with  the  poor  miserable  ryots  of  India  who 
hire  the  land  direct  from  the  State.  Denmark. 
France,  Italy,  Portuj2;al,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  all  loudly  declare  the  advantages  of  having 
noble,  energetic,  enterprising,  thrifty,  self-reliant 
freeholders  with  strong  individual  characteristics,  in- 
steati  of  the  downca.st,  down-trodden  State  serfs  who 
cannot  even  call  their  souls  their  own;  their  lands, 
their  homes,  and  even  their  families  being  at  the 
mercy,  in  too  many  cases,  of  unprincipled  State  over- 
seers. 

Landii  under  State  ownership,  like  mo.st  of  those 
in   India,   are  always  subject  to  famine. 

A;?  soon  as  the  Irish  take  advantage  of  the  great 
scheme  e.stabiished  by  the  Balfour  Government  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  freeholds  of  their  farms,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  famines  there  than  we  do  in 
any  of  the  countries  I  have  previously  mentioned 
where   the   freehold   is  the   land   tenure. 

The  bugbear  of  the  aggregation  of  large  estates  can 
always  be  met  and  overcome  by  a  just  and  graduated 
land  tax  levied  on  all  properties  producing  more 
than,  say,  £250  net  per  annum. 


In    regard    to    the    second    statement    in    referenc*  '•¥ 
to  our  Government  sticking  to  its  guns  and  "  finding  P'^ 
land  for  the  landless,"  this  i.s  a  phrase  that  has  beei 
so    often    used    by    the    land    nationalists   that    it    ha: 
become  almost  a  maxim  among  such. 

To  the  landless  it  sounds  splendidly,  but  when  ap 
plied  practically  it  means  only  keeping  an  army  o 
civil  servants  to  look  after,  superintend  and  spy  upoi 
those  who  take  up  land  under  a  leasehold  system  ii 
addition  to  the  cost  of  buildings  by  the  State  t( 
house  that  other  army  of  accountants  and  letter 
writers  who  keep  the  books  in  connection  with  tin 
land,  plus  also  a  small  army  of  printers,  and  book 
binders,  etc.,  to  issue  the  annual  reports  re  the  same 

.-Vgain.  there  is  another  and  practical  aspect.  Art 
all  the  loafers,  the  holders-up  of  lamp-posts,  and  snj) 
porters  of  hotels  fit  to  take  up  land  either  mentally 
physically  or  financially.'' 

The  experiment  of  the  South  Australian  Govern 
ment  in  that  direction  proved  an  utter  failure,  anc 
the  leasehold  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  freehold 
and  sold  to  those  with  means  and  some  practica 
knowledge. 

The  thousand  and  one  experiments  in  the  direction 
of  substituting  the  leasehold  for  the  freehold  in  re- 
gard to  rural  lands  have  all  proved  failures,  antij 
have  had  to  be  given  up,  and  a  return  made  to  tht 
freehold,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  end  in  New  Zea- 
land doing  so,  indication  of  which  was  shown  at  tht 
la.st  ^lanukau  bye-election,  which  was  fought  on  tlu 
question  Freehold  v.  Leasehold,  when  the  former  won 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


A  substjriber  from  the  Marshall  Islands  writes:  — 
"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewitli  enclose 
names  and  addres.ses  of  a  few  frientls  and  acquaint- 
ances to  whom  I  feel  confident  your  journal  of  un- 
paralleled interest  will  appeal  in  a  practical  manner. 
Naturally,  one  would  thi«k  such  an  aixlent  admirer  as 
myself  would  ha-ve  ciuite  a  quantity  of  back  numbei-s 
that  could  be  utilised  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  clean, 
pure,  ui>-to-date  literature.  True,  I  have  a  quantity 
of  back  nunibei-s,  but  as  I  keep  a  scrapbook,  tliev  are 
sadly  mutilated.  Every  quarter  I  look  forward  to 
the  '  Review  of  Reviews  '  with  a  joy  that  only  those 
who  live  alone,  and  are  completely  cut  off  from  their 
kind,  can  realise." 


Mr.  Samuel  Pearson,  lionorary  secretary  of  the  New 
Zealand  League,  writes  to  say  that,  in  answer  to  circular 
letters  sent  to  America  and  other  countries  inquiring 
about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  he  has  received  a 
large  number  of  replies,  which  mostly  indiitated  that  there 
Mas  some  form  of  religious  instruction  in  the  various 
States.  Massachusetts,  Maine,  "Vermont,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Nevada 
and  Indiana  replied  that  there  was  no  law  against 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  their  schools,  and  gene- 
rally some  time  was  devoted  te  reading  the  book. 
Nova  Scotia  writes  that  devotional  exercises  may  be 
arranged  before  or  after  ordinary  school  hours,  and 
attendauoe  is  optional.  In  Ontario  every  public  and 
high  school  is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the 
Scriptures  are  read  "  dailv  and  systematically."  but 
children  whose  parents  object  are  not  required  to 
take   part    in    religious   exercises.     The   regulations   of 
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''estern    Australia    provide    that    children    of    a    par 
cular    denomination    may    receive    religious    instruc- 
on  at  specified  times  by  clergymen  or  other  teachers 

that  persuasion.     Bible-reading  is  optional  in  S-outh 

ustralia.       The    programme    of    instruction     in    Tas- 

inia    provides    for    sacred    history    and    optional    rc- 

>us    instruction.      Bible    history    iiS    taught    in    the 

liic  schools  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Bible  is 
^ad  compulsorily  in  the  public  schools  of  Quebec, 
ubject  to  rules,  the  Bible  has  been  sanctioned  in 
he  National  Schools  of  Ireland  since  the  commence- 
lent  of  this  system  in  1831.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
ppear  to  be  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Bible  teaching 
ti  schools. 


"  PITILESS    INDIVIDUALISM." 

(A  PLEA  FOR  A  FORGOTTEN   GODDESS.) 

Here  is  no  piping  song  of  speetl^ 
No  peon  of  the  motor's  spellj 
No  gorgeous  lay  of  modern  rush. 
Of  fi-antic  hoot — of  blatant  yell. 
Here  will  be  met  oo  shouting  god. 
So  vulgar  tongued,  so  deeply  read, 
Your  pushing,  political  centipede 
Of  myriad  parts  and  little  head. 
Not  madmaji  of  the  strenuous  life, 
Hot-foot  for  his  perspiring  grave. 
Spurning  with  blind   and   frantic  foot 
The  thousand  gifts  his  Maker  gave. 
Nor  yet  your  perspicuous  sage 
To  whom  all  poetry  is  prose  ; 
Who,  ambling  round  his  empty  ring, 
Sees  nothing  there  beyond  his  noee. 
Not  you,  with  "  not  a  day  to  spare  " 
From  following  up  some  phantom  "  lead," 
From  "labour  gains"  and  "equal  rights" 
To  come  about  when  you  are  dead. 
Nor  him,  all  hot-foot  for  a   "  change  "  : 
A  "  generous  "  man  with  "  nought  "  to  give  : 
A  fellow  always  sighing  for 
A  model  earth  on  which  to  live. 
Who  sees  in  all  this  "  form  and  void  " 
A  platform  for  his  talk  and  sprawl, 
And  maddened  by  tlie  dross  of  few, 
Forgets  the  glorious  wealth  of  all. 

Life  is  a  fight?    Perhaps  it  is! 
But  not  for  foothold  on  the  world. 
He  is  a  madman  who  would  fight 
For  that  which  in  his  arms  lies  furled. 
Let  him  wlro  can — arrest  himself, 


And  see  that  upon  which  he  stands ; 
Be  not  so  passing  interested 
Upon  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Letfhim  seek  deeper  tiling  in  thi.s 
Than  matter  of  a  few   poor  pence. 
Let   him  le«rn  wider  bounds  than  those 
.Within  another's  shadowy  fence. 
Let   him  look  out  upon  tiie  world 
With  searching  and  admiring  eye  : 
This  world  yet  undiscovered  still : 
This  world   so   quickly   fading   by. 
Let  him  arrest  his  frantic  race 
And  pluck  one  fl;>wer  uidieeded   here: 
One  protluct  sprung  for  him  alone. 
One  blossom  to  him  only  dear. 
Let  not  Death  find  him   hurrying  still: 
The  world — her  beauties  still  unsee« — 
Gone  like  .some  gracious  unlived  life. 
For  him  a  hideous  might-have-been. 
Will  he  be  then  so  wondrous  sure 
The  owner  got  the  greatest  gain 
From  all  that  acred  space  of  his: 
That  God-placed  stretch  of  wootl  and  plain  ? 
Poor  envier  of  another's  plot. 
Of  so  niuch  yard  and  stone  and  tree, 
Of  so  much  earth  he'll  never  know. 
With  nothing  in  it  he  can  see. 
Why  seek  to  force  your  brief,  brief  life 
Within  another's  fancied  cleft. 
With  sky  and  sea  about  you  still, 
A  thousand  open  spaces  left  ? 
And  aill  the  room  witliin  your  soul, 
And  all  the  peace  a  good  heart  brings, 
Untenanted  by  pleasing  tlioughts. 
Unoccupied  with  higher  things. 

A.h,  narrow  dream!     Ah,  ma^niac  rush! 
Keep  you  your  glum   and  dusty  road. 
The  wide,  wide  world  has  many  a  back 
Unhampered  by  your  self-placed  load. 
Still  'mid  the  clank  and  hoot  there  stride 
(Strange  mingling  o'  the  incongruous  crowd!) 
Great  nearts  for  reverence  and  for  awe. 
Slow  steadfast  workers,  still  uncowed. 
Still  in  this  over-roaded  world 
Some  unaccustomed  pathways  fiee 
Far  from  the  senseless  buzz  of  "seem," 
Into  the  wondrous  heart  of  "  be." 
Still  may  the  seeker  find  a  joy 
Upon  the  thousand-wondered  hills; 
Still  will  great  Nature  speak  with  him, 
Who  human  vaunt  a  moment  stills. 

W.  GossE  Hay. 
Adelaide,  August  20th. 


More  interest  is  being  taken  every  month  in  the  ideals  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  friends  who  have  sent  me  the  names  of  friends  who  they  think  will  be  interested  in 
them,  and  in  a  magazine  ot  such  literary  worth  as  "The  Review."  If  any  reader  has  friends  (and 
who  has  not?)  interested  in  social  ideals,  will  they  please  send  their  names,  that  we  may  send  them  a 
sample  copy. 
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The  Latest  Portrait  of  Mr.  Sexton,  taken   in   J  890. 
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Character  Sketch. 

MR.  THOMAS  SEXTON,  "THE  IRISH  GLADSTONE." 


Since    his    retirement    from    Parliament    in    1895 

r.   Thomas   Sexton   has   disappeared   from   public 

d\f  more  completely   than,  any   other  survivor   of 

at  brilliant  band  which   Parnell  gathered   around 

m  in  the  days  of  his  glor}-.     Mr.   Redmond  and 

r.  Dillon  maintain  and   increase  their  prominent 

)sition  in  public  life  year  by  year.     Mr.   William 

Brien  has  secured  a  factitious  and  transitory  dis- 

iction  by  apostacy.     Mr.  Healy,  though  outlawed 

bis    old    colleagues,    and    contemptuously    dis- 

issed    as    "  a    brilliant    calamity  "    by    the    young 

ationalists,   continues   to  compel   a  fascinated  at- 

ntion.      Mr.    Sexton,   however,    has   been   kept   in 

lie  public   eye  mainly   by   the   abuse  showered   on 

im   by   some   of   his   quondam   friends,   who   have 

een  far  readier  to  attack  him  in  his  retirement  than 

ley  were  to  eulogise  him  when  he  and  they  were 

orking    side    by    side.      He    himself,    consistently 

jnoring  these  attacks,  has  devoted  himself  to-  work 

f  such  a  quiet,   unostentatious  character  that  the 

\^erage  Englishman  must  have  been  a  little  startled 

t  his  reaj)pe,arance  as  a  member  of  the  Viceregal 

.'ommission    appointed    to    inquire    into   the   work- 

ig  of  the  Irish  railway  system.     The  last  occasion 

n  which   his  name  came  thus  prominently  before 

le  public  was  as  a  member  of  the  epoch-making 

immcial  Relations  Commission.     It  is  fitting,  and 

haractenistic    of   the    man,    that   his    reappearance 

hould   be    on   another   great   financial    question — a 

[uestion  intimately  affecting  the  future  welfare  and 

ommercial   prosperity  of  Ireland. 

THE    SOUECB   Of   HIS   INFLUENCE. 

Mr.  Sexton's  seclusion,  however,  has  been  very 
ar  indeed  from  idle.  As  chairman  of  the  Freeman's 
^oumal  Company  he  has  for  the  past  dozen  years 
levoted  his  energies  to  the  task  of  watching  over 
he  finances  of  the  greatest  Irish  newspaper. 
Through  the  Freeman  he  has  continued  to  exert  a 
2;reat  influence  on  the  course  of  Irish  politics.  In- 
leed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  his 
^eatest  prominence  he  was  probably'  never  so 
powerful,  and  certainly  never  so  beneficial,  a  force 
in  Irish  public  life  as  he  is  to-day. 

His  retirement  was  the  fruit  of  no  disappointed 
egotism,  but  of  a  genuine  modesty  and  love  of 
quiet.  The  keynote  of  Mr.  Sexton's  character  may 
be  said  to  be  his  horror  of  vanity.  Vanity,  deadliest 
of  all  faults  in  a  politician,  worse  than  treachery  or 
greed — because  more  subtle  and  less  easily  dealt 
with — he  has  repeatedly  reprobated.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  one  of  his  most  trenchant  denuncia- 
tions of  Mr.  Forster,  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
Irish    Secretary,    Mr.    Sexton    fixed    upon    an    over- 


weening vanity  as  the  root-cause  of  his  failure  and 
downfall. 

Mr.  Sexton's  intellect  unites  fine  literary-  sense 
and  feeling  for  language  with  practical,  economic, 
statistical  faculties  of  the  highest  order.  In  the 
political  sphere  he  is,  above  all,  a  financier.  Mr. 
Dillon  did  not  exaggerate  in  calling  him  "  the  best 
brain  in  all  Ireland  on  questions  of  finance."  In 
national  and  in  municipal  politics  alike  he  is  an 
expert,  whose  command  of  facts  and  figures,  scien- 
tific thoroughness,  and  devotion  to  his  work  would 
rejoice,  the  heart  of  latter-day  worshippers  of 
"efficiency."  Like  the  Japanese,  he  takes  no 
chances :  his  intellectual  army  is  equipped  down  to 
the  last  button  before  he  gives  the  word  to  march. 
But  with  Mr.  Sexton  efficiency  is  a  means,  not  an 
end — it  is  not  bought  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
popular  sympathies  and  democratic  principles  tc 
lifeless  routine. 

HIS    JOURNALISTIC    APPRENTICESHIP. 

Thomas  Sexton  was  born  in  Waterford,  in  1848, 
the  year  of  revolutions.  Circumstances  made  his 
childhood  a  solitary  one;  and  he  thus  acquired  a 
liking  for  solitude,  which  clung  to  him  through  all 
the  most  active  years  of  his  public  life.  The 
Catholic  Young  Men's  Society  of  Waterford  gave 
the  future  orator  the  first  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  talents.  Remembrance  of  how  he 
had  benefited  from  this  society  made  him  in  after 
years  always  most  anxious  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  associations  amongst  the  young.  He 
also  contributed,  while  still  a  boy,  to  the  local  news- 
papers, and  then  to  the  Dublin  Nation.  W'hen  he 
left  Waterford  in  1869  it  was  to  become  a  leader- 
writei  on  the  latter  journal,  then,  as  so  long  before, 
the  most  outspoken  advocate  of  Nationalist  prin- 
ciples. On  the  staff  of  this  paper  Sexton  worked 
for  ten  years,  and  became  in  turn  editor  of  the 
Weekly  News  and  Young  Ireland,  two  publications 
issued  from  the  Nation  office. 

A   BORN   ORGANISER. 

"  Immersed  in  these  things,'  writes  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  in  "The  Parnell  Movement,"  "and  of  a 
temperament  shy  and  easy-going.  Sexton  never 
sought  or  even  accepted  any  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  great  oratorical  powers.  He  took  his  share 
in  all  the  national  movements,  but  it  was  as  a  silent 
and  unknown  member  of  those  committees  which 
do  the  practical  work  and  leave  the  speech-making 
to  others.  Probably  there  was  not  one  even  of  his 
intimates  who  suspected  that  this  retiring  litterateur 
would  ever   have  the  courage  to  face  an   audience 
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larger  ihaii  the  petit  comite  which  his  wit — sly, 
delicate,  slightly  cynical — used  to  delight."  From 
the  day  of  the  public  dinner  given  him  on  leaving 
Waterford  in  1869,  to  that  of  the  Land  League 
meeting  at  Dromore  West,  County  Sligo,  in  1879, 
he  never  delivered  a  public  speech.  These  ten 
years,  however,  were  occupied  with  that  unremitting 
industry  w^hich  is  one  of  his  most  strongly  marked 
characteristics.  He  early  joined  the  Home  Rule 
League,  founded  by  Butt  in  1870;  and  in  course  of 
time,  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  strenuous 
workers,  he  occupied  a  seat  ou  its  executive  coun- 
cil. But  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  the  Land 
League,  when  the  National  Movement  took  on  new 
strength  from  contact  with  mother  earth,  that  Sex- 
ton found  his  true  sphere.  He  was  one  of  the 
younger  men  who  eagerly  flung  themselves  into  the 
ranks  of  a  movement  which  at  last  promised  to 
march,  not  merely  to  mark  time.  As  always,  he 
was  busiest  in  the  work  of  organisation.  But  when 
bold  action  was  required  he  did  not  shrink  from 
it.  He  accompanied  Parnell  to  the  Balla  meeting 
in  November  of  1879.  This  meeting  was  surrounrl- 
ed  by  police  and  soldiers,  and  Parnell  had  in  his 
pocket  a  warning  from  one  of  them  to  the  effect 
that  the  police  had  secret  orders  to  shoot  him  if 
any  disturbance  took  place,  and  that,  if  the  mili- 
tary fired,  the  first  shots  Would  be  directed  at  the 
leading  men.  It  required  no  little  courage  to  face 
this  peril,  knowing  how  inflammable  the  people 
w^re,  and  how  easily  they  might  disregard  their 
leaders'  injunctions  to  avoid  tumult — in  which  case 
a  massacre  would  result.  Parnell  and  Sexton  faced 
the  danger,  relying  on  their  power  to  hold  the 
people  in  cht't^k ;  and  their  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. 

ONE   OF  PARNFXL'S    LIEUTEN.\NTS. 

On  the  I  St  of  January,  1880,  during  the  absence 
of  Parnell  and  Dillon  in  America,  Sexton  opened 
the  campaign  of  that  year  at  a  meeting  at  Rath- 
drum,  near  Parnell's  ancestral  home  of  Avondale. 
He  was  already  marked  out  in  popular  estimation 
as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Parnell.  He  was  one  of 
a  large  band  of  pres.smen  who  joined  the  Irish  Party 
in  the  early  daj-s.  Like  most  "  advanced  "  parties, 
its  best  recruits  have,  down  to  the  present  time, 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  journalists  and 
littrarv  men.  Parnell  was  already  standing  for 
three  constituencit^  when  he  was  invitefl  to  contest 
Sligo  County  against  Colonel  King-Harman.  a 
"  Conservative  Home  Ruler."  He  (leclined,  but 
recommended  Sexton — whom  the  Sligo  electoirs 
promptlv  accepted.  The  final  selection  was  made 
at  the  latest  f>ossible  moment.  Colonel  King-Har- 
man was  a  lo<'al  magnate,  and  the  cognoscettii  be- 
lieved his  position  unshakable.  Sexton  flung  him- 
self into  the  contest  with  tremendous  vigour  and 
eiitirely  unaided  ;  his  colleagues  were  all  busv  with 
their  own  battles.  He  held  meetings  in  every  part 
of  the  county,  delivered  sevent*^-en  speeches  in  four 


days,  and  on  the  fifth  was  triumphantly  return' 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The  next  fifteen  ye£ 
comprised  Sexton's  Parliamentary  career.  He  s 
for  Sligo  till  1886,  then  for  West  Belfast  till  18^ 
and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  Pari 
mentary  life  for  North  Kerry. 


!c 


A    MASTER    OF   DETAIL. 


Here   is   a   cameo  of   him    as   a    Parliamentari; 
from  the  skilled  pen  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor : — "  I 
fore  he  goes  down  to  the  House  he  has  masten 
all  the  business  of  the  day,  and  his  breakfast  is 
Blue-books.     He   rarely   approaches   the   discussi* 
of  any  question  without  full   knowledge  of   all   t 
facts,  carefully  arranged  and  abundantly  illustrat 
by  letters  and  other  documents.     Probably  he  w 
the  only  one  except  Sir  Charles  Dilke  who  knew  ; 
the   figures  connected   with   the  Redistribution    B 
(of    1884).      With   every   measure  that   in   the   lea 
degree  concerns  Ireland  he  is  acquainted  down 
the  last  clause,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  enters  on  i 
debates  with  a  singularly  complete  equipment.     H 
mind    is   extraordinarily    alert.      His    opponent    h 
scarcely    sat    down    when    he   is   on    his    feet   wi 
counter-arguments  to  meet  even  the  plausible  ca- 
that   has   been   made    against   him.      It   seems    ii 
possible  to  take  him  unawares." 

ORATOR,    DEBATER,    FINANCIER. 

Mr.  Sexton's  greatest  oratorical  efforts  were  d 
livered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  w^here  his  mui 
cal  voice,  his  power  of  lucid  statement,  his  polish^t 
style,  his  mastery  of  detail,  his  genial  wit  ar 
humour,  all  told,  even  with  his  bitterest  opponent 
The  rougher  work  of  mob  oratory — a  very  nece 
sary  but  not  very  lofty  branch  of  political  effort- 
might  be  done  as  eflfectively  by  less  gifted  men 
none  could  rival  Sexton  in  the  magnificence  of  h 
orations  upon  great  subjects  to  a  great  audieno 
In  Ireland  his  chief  work  was  organising;  alwaj 
most  congenial  to  him  was  the  quiet  labour  whic 
makes  no  immediate  show,  but  the  effects  of  whic 
are  far-reaching  and  long-lasting.  He  never  shirke 
troublesome  or  dangerous  platform  duty  when 
was  necessary ;  but  he  never  possessed  that  kee 
joy  of  battle  which  inspires  some  Irish  politiciar 
whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  conflict  with  ch 
policv  or  consignment  to  the  plank  bed.  His  set 
sitive.  nerv'ous,  highly-strung  org^inism  is  too  high! 
placed  in  the  scale  of  being  to  find  its  delight  i 
other  conflicts  than  those  of  pure  intellect.  Ente 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  entirely  unknown,  6 
left  it  with  a  reputation,  as  orator,  debater,  fin; 
cier,  second  only  to  that  of  Gladstone.  Gladstc 
is  gone  ;  and  although  the  new  House  of  Commc 
contains  many  brilliant  men,  it  is  safe  to  say  thr 
did  Mr.  Sexton  choose  to  return  to  it,  and  to  flir 
himself  into  its  work  with  his  old  ardour,  he  woul 
dominate  the  House  without  a  rival.  But  thoug 
repeatedly  urged  by  his  former  colleagues  to  rejoi 
them,   he  has  no  inclination  to  leave  his  quiet  lil 
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ly  usinL-.s.s  iiitlusiry  for  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the 
rj  ;ical  arena. 

THE    QUALITY   OP   HIS    SPEKOHES. 

^ir.   Sexton   was  prosecuted   along   with   the   rest 

he   Land   League  executive  in   the   autumn   of 

) — a  prosecutio'n  which  resulted  in  the  disagree- 

t  of  the  jury.     During  the  session  of  1881,  Sex- 

— not  Parnell  (who  was  seldom  in  tlie  House) — 

the  chief  protagonist  in  the  fight   against   Mr. 

ster's  Coercion  Bill.     His  first  great  speech  was 

le  on   the   second   reading   of   that  Bill.      It    at 

;i(i  attracted  the  attention  of  good  judges  of  ora- 

|i  '  in  the  House.     "  I  have  heard  it  described," 

j,  es  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  "  Fall  of  Feudalism,"  "  by 

if;ipetent  judges   who  were  present,   as  the  finest 

a'C  of  debating  eloquence  that  had  been   heard 

Bj  he  House  of  Commons  for  years.     The  reputa- 

.3    thus  made  was  more  than  upheld  in  after  years 

|jne  of  the  most  all-round  gifted  public  men  Ire- 

ai    has    sent    to    Westminster    since    the    Act    of 

j  on."  The  rise  of  the  young  Parliamentarian  was 

i;id.    The  climax  was  reached  in  his  gi^eat  speech 

j[  the  second   reading  of  the  Home   Rule  Bill  of 

li  6 — a  speech   which   Mr.   Gladstone  declared   to 

[]the  most  eloquent  he  had  heard  in  a  generation 

great  speakers.     The  qualities   of   Mr.    Sexton's 

tory,  indeed,  are  such  as  particularly  fit  him  for 

Parliamentary    arena.       A    silvery    voice,    ex- 

sitely  modulated,  is  the  fit  exponent  of  his  genial 

charming   personality.      His    vocabulary    is    so 

ious   and   varied   that   he   never   hesitates   for   a 

d,  and  is  never  obliged  to  repeat  himself.     His 

ds  flow  in  an  even,  limipid  stream  of  melodious 

'ranee,   perfect  in  phrasing  and  in  polish.     Un- 

'  the  majority  of  Celtic  orators,  whose  extremes 

pitch  are  wide;  whose  rhetoric  drowns  argument, 

1  whose  gestures  are  apt  to   be  violent  and  ex- 

erated,    his    whole   demeanour   is   quiet   and   re- 

lined ;    he  employs  little   gesture,   and  rarely   in- 

ges  in  rhetoric.     His  occasional  passion  is,  there- 

e,  all  the  more  effective.     His  customary  appeal 

0  the  intellect,  not  the  emotions ;  his  gentle  per- 
siveness  is  irresistible.  Rant  is  abhorrent  to 
1.  Cogent  argument,  invariably  based  upon  an 
>regnable  rock  of  fact ;  masses  of  detail,  ordered  . 

1  harmonised  by  a  master  hand;  clearest  ex- 
iition  of  the  most  intricate  points  in  finance  or 
ninistration— these,  illumined  by  wit,  sarcasm, 
icy,  form  the  staple  of  his  speeches.  Mr.  Sex- 
Ji's  wit,  though  lacking  the  pungency  of  Mr. 
'aly's  sallies,  surpasses  the  latter  in  genuine 
liality,  exacting  a  tribute  of  admiration  even 
•m  its  victim. 

AN   IRISH    GLADSTONE. 

The  only  weak  point  in  Mr.  Sexton's  oratorical 
le  was  hinted  at  in  the  remark  of  a  friend  of  his. 
o  said  that  Sexton  always  spoke  best  when  he 
s  absolutely  unprepared,  his  wonderful  memory 
suring    accuracy    in    every    fact    and    figure,    his 


natural  eloquence  guaranteeing  perfection  of  style ; 
whereas  with  excessive  preparation  he  was  apt  to 
overload  his  speeches  with  detail,  his  anxiety  to 
omit  nothing  leading  to  a  lack  of  perspective.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  over-copiousness  which  oc- 
casionally misled  Mr.  Gladstone.  Indeed,  in  many 
points  iJexton  recalls  the  great  English  statesman, 
who  seems  early  to  have  recognised  the  intellectual 
kinship  between  them,  and  to  have  admired  the 
young  Irishman  accordingly.  "  Nothing  could  be 
better  in  feeling  or  grace,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Frede- 
rick Cavendish  in  1882,  referring  to  Sexton's  sjx^ch 
on  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  "  The  man  is  little 
short  of  a  master." 

In  common  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  he  possesses 
that  keen  democratic  instinct  which  alone  can  pre- 
serve a  statesman  from  the  pitfalls  of  a  mechanical 
efficiency.  Such  gleanings  of  Sextonian  oratory  as 
the  flashing  phrase,  "  Hatred  of  oppression  is  holy  " 
— as  the  declaration  that  his  Nationalism  was  "  not 
a  passionate  and  fitful  hope,  but  a  calm  and  intent 
taith  " — or  as  the  following:  "He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  social  independence  was  to  be  preferred 
to  political  freedom ;  but,  he  would  add,  show  him 
a  nation  that  was  socially  independent  and  he 
would  show  them  a  country  that  must  soon  be 
politically  free  " — or  his  answer,  at  the  Belfast  Con- 
vention of  1885,  to  those  who  required  from  Con- 
stitutional Home  Rulers  an  eternal  disclaimer  of 
aspirations  after  independence :  "  We  have  no 
power,  either  in  law  or  equity,  to  mortgage  the 
minds  of  posterity  " — have  the  veritable  Gladston- 
ian  ring. 

The  gifts  of  the  orator  and  of  the  financier  are 
amongst  the  mo.st  divergent  of  intellectual  qualities, 
and  when  highly  developed  are  very  rarely  found  in 
conjunction  ;  but  in  their  appreciation  of  finance  as 
th?  very  brain  and  marrow  of  politics,  Gladstone 
and  Se'xton  again  coincided. 

THE    BUSINESS   MIND   OP    THE   MOVEMENT. 

In  nothing,  however,  is  the  resemblance  more 
marked  than  in  the  marvellous  industry  of  both 
men.  Rarely  was  this  industry  so  clearly  displayed 
as  in  the  days  when  Sexton  was  at  once  triumphing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  conducting  the 
organisation  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  He 
took  up  this  latter  task  in  April,  1881,  when  Mr. 
Dillon's  arrest  left  the  position  of  chief  organiser 
vacant.  As  head  organiser  he  sp>eedily  came  into 
conflict  with  Mr.  Forster.  The  scope  of  his  labour 
may  be  gauged  by  his  own  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  the  Land  League  in  nearly  every 
town  in  Ireland.  He  presided  regularly  at  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  de- 
livering a  series  of  speeches  marked  by  the  practical 
common  sense  which  he  invariably  brought  to  the 
conduct  of  revolutionary  propaganda.  His  was 
essentiallv    the    business    mind    of    the    movement. 
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Between  May  and  October,  1881,  he  delivered 
about  one  hundred  speeches  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. In  September,  1881,  Parnell  was  arrested  as 
a  suspect  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham.  Sexton  was 
at  that  time  on  a  bed  of  sickness — his  never  robust 
frame  had  broken  down  under  the  tremendous 
burden  laid  upon  his  shoulders— but  he  left  it  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  protest  against  this  outrage. 
The  next  day  he  was  again  confined  to  bed  with  a 
relapse,  but  in  spite  of  this,  was  ai^rested  and 
dragged  to  Kilmainham,  The  removal  endangered 
his  life,  as  his  medical  attendant  certified.  From 
Kihnainham  he  signed  the  No  Rent  Manifesto — 
which,  indeed,  was  issued  largely  at  his  suggestion. 
Such  a  strong  measure,  he  felt,  was  rendered  inevit- 
able by  the  wholesale  arrest  of  the  Land  League 
leaders,  and  the  consequent  helpless  condition  of 
the  people. 

After  a  few  weeks'  detention  he  was  released,  his 
serious  illness  having  made  some  impression  even 
on  his  gaolers.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  partially 
restored  he  hastened  to  Westminster  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  Party — Dillon,  O'Kelly,  and 
others  being  imprisoned  along  with  their  chief.  He 
conducted  the  Parliamentarj'  campaign  with  con- 
simimate  skill  till  the  "  Kilmainham  Treaty  "  secured 
Parnell's  release  in  May,  1882. 

INTEREST  IN  LOCAL  APFAIRS. 

In  1885  a  Sexton  Testimonial  was  started  by  his 
constituents,  with  a  view  to  recouping  their  inde- 
fatigable representative  for  his  labours  on  their  be- 
half— 'for  Sexton  never  allowed  his  great  national 
work  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to  local  needs. 
It  speedily  assumed  national  proportions,  being 
warmly  taken  up,  in  particular,  by  the  business 
classes,  in  recognition  of  Sexton's  "  vigilance  and 
industry  in  our  commercial  and  industrial  affairs." 
It  rose  to  over  ;^5ooo,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  Irish  purse  at  the  time,  and  could 
have  mounted  to  a  much  larger  sum  had  not  Mr. 
Sexton  himself  characteristirallv  expressed  a  desire 
to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

INDEPENDENCE    OF    ROME. 

Another  political  testimonial,  a  little  earlier  in 
date,  had  interesting  consequences.  This  was  the 
large  sum  colUvtfd  for  Parnell  by  his  grateful  fol- 
lowers— a  tribute  which  Rome  endeavoured  to  stop. 
When  the  Roman  circular  was  issued  the  situation 
■was  a  critical  one  for  the  Irish  cause.  But  the  men 
in  command  were  equal  to  it.  Sexton  foremost.  He 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  his  speech  to  a  Dub- 
lin League  meeting,  immediately  after  the  issue  of 
the  circular,  gave  the  keynote  to  the  popular  pro- 
test. No  one,  either  then  or  now,  could  have  so 
skilfully  piloted  the  ship  between  Scylla  and 
Char}bdis.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  entertain  the 
idea  of  dropping  the  national  tribute  to  Parnell  in 
obedience  to  the  Roman  letter.  Yet  not  one  word 
of  disrespect  to  the  Church  or  its  head  escaped  him 


in  the  heat  of  the  crisis.     With  perfect  reveit 
for  the  Papal  dignity,  he  calmly  put  aside  a^t; 
tenable  the  idea  that  the  Poj>e  or  the  Colleg 
Propaganda  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Catholic  kiity  in  their  desire  to  honour  their  j 
Protestant  leader. 

"  It  was  not,"  he  said,  "  for  the  good  eitlx 
the  Papacy  or  of  Ireland  that  any  endea 
should  be  made  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Cat! 
Church  against  what  the  English  newspapers  c 
Irish  disaffection,  but  what  he  would  call  a 
love  of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the  intellet 
and  faithful  priesthood  of  Ireland,  when  thej 
ceived  the  circular,  would  know  what  the  int 
of  Ireland  and  the  cause  of  duty  comman 
They  (the  Pamellites)  should  regret,  if  they 
fated  to  endure  it,  to  lose  their  most  comp^ 
and  most  valuable  allies,  in  this  or  any  other  nr 
ment ;  but,  with  allies  or  without  them,  the  nr 
ment  must  go  forward."  Rarely  has  the  ] 
Catholic  Nationalist's  absolute  independence 
Rome  in  secular  matters  been  more  forcibly  or 
vincingly  stated  than  by  Mr.  Sexton's  se' 
speeches  on  this  occasion.  And  when  the  tri 
finally  attained  an  enormous  success,  it  was 
ton's  speech,  at  the  banquet  where  Parnell  was 
tertained,  which  expressed  in  the  noblest  lang 
the  patriotic  ideals  which  found  expression  iru 
Hell's  leadership. 

VXCTTOE  IN  BELFAST. 

In   the  election   campaign   of    1885    Mr.     Se 
played  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  retur 
the   eighty-six   pledge-bound    Pamellites,    and 
rowly  failed  to  capture  West  Belfast,  being  be 
by  thirty-five  votes  only.     At  the  Convention  w 
selected    him    he    emphasised     the    social    ben 
which   he  expected   Home  Rule  to   confer,    la 
special  stress,  thus  early,  on  industrial  progress 
on    the    grievances    of    town  tenants- -the  latti 
cause  to  which,  as  director  of  the  Freeman's  /our 
he  was  to  lend  the  most  valuable  aid  twenty 
later.     Then  came  the  Home  Rule  Bill,   and 
great  speech  which  marks  the  culminating  poi 
Mr.  Sexton's  career  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
effort   of  the   very   highest   order   of   Parliamen 
debating  power,   combined    with    an    extraordi 
display    of    argument,    epigram,    wit    and    sarca: 
He  spoke  immediately  after  Mr.  Chamlx-rlain  ; 
after  all  the  subsequent  vagaries  of  that  gentlem 
career,   Sexton's  trenchant  analysis   of  his   poll- 
shortcomings  and  intellertual  vices  can  scaroelj 
equalled;    while    Lord    Salisbury's    coquetting 
Home  Rule,  and  his  absurd  scheme  of  Provir 
Councils,  also  came  in  for  scathing  criticism  wi 
has  not  lost  its  point  to-day. 

The  election  which  followed  saw  him  win  a 
triumph    in  the  very    hour    of    National     defe: 
hoisting  the  National  flag  over  the  Ulster  capita 
his  return  for  West  Belfast  with  a  majority  of 
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nember  for  Belfast  he  gave  all  his  accustomed 
to   practical    local    questions.      This    Catholic 
onalist  proved,   iudeed,   the  best   representative 
I  ige  Belfast  ever  had. 

DE    FACTO    LE.y:)ER. 

esh  coercion  followed,  and  a  long  bitter 
;gle  against  the  Salisbury  Government.  In  all 
struggle  Sexton  was  the  chief  Parliamentarian 
agonist  on  thclnsh  side.  Speaking  of  him  at 
date  of  his  retirement  in  1895,  Davitt  calls  him 

de  jacto  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  party  for 
previous  dozen  years."  And  with  truth ;  for  the 
nglement  which  was  destined  to  ruin  Parnell 
idy  had  him  in  its  toils,  and  his  attendance  in 
House  was  most  spasmodic.  Sexton,  on  the 
r  hand,  was  the  most  assiduous  of  all  the  mem- 

of  the  House  in  his  attendance.  He  took  a 
I  delight  in  watching  the  sword-play  of  debate; 
even  when  no  Irish  question  was  on  the  tapis, 
would  sit  for  hours  eagerly  listening  to  the  in- 
ctual  combats  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  ob- 
)us  of  the  flight  of  time. 

LOED    MAYOR    OF   DUBLIN. 

'o  his  Parliamentary  duties  an  additional  burden 
soon   added.     Long  residence  in   Dublin   had 
iliarised  him  with  municipal  needs  and  possibili- 
;    he  entered  the  Dublin  CoTporation,   became 
h  Sheriff  in  1887,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1888.     A 
)nd  year  of  office  was  accorded  to  him  in  1889. 
these  two  years  he  accomplished  a  giant's  work 
lunicipal  reform.    He  consolidated  the  city  debt, 
verting  it  into  stock,  and  thereby  raised  at  once 
permanently  the  civic  credit.     He  prevented  the 
i  Company  from  acquiring  the  monopoly  of  elec- 
lighting,  and  thereby  made  possible  the  magni- 
nt   municipally    owned   system    of   electric    light 
ch  Dublin  now  enjoys.      He  reduced  the  rates, 
paved  the  way   for   that  incorporation   of  the 
urban  townships  in  the  city  which  has  since  been 
tially  carried   out.     Besides   economising  money, 
also  effected   an  economy   of   time,   by   a   corn- 
re  revision  and  codification  of  the  chaotic  Stand- 
Orders  under  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Cor- 
ation  were  then  conducted. 

n  addition  to  this  he  presided,  as  representative 
the  Corporation,  over  a  conference  on  Irish  Rail- 
'  and  Canal  Systems — significant  of  his  steady 
M^est  in  the  great  transit  problem.  And  withal 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  majority  of 
yors  by  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
yoral  salar\'.  This  salary,  which  in  Dublin  is 
isiderable,  is  supposed  to  be  spent  entirely  on 
ic  purposes — upholding  the  city's  reputation  for 
jpitality,  and  so  forth.  In  practice,  however, 
Lord  Mayor,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  is  able  to 
ke  a  considerable  profi.t  out  of  the  position  ;  and 
le  councillors  have  even  been  charged  with  as- 
ing  to  the  civic  chair  with  that  very  object  in 
iV.     Mr.  Sexton,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 


clusion of  his  term  of  office,  had  an  account  pre- 
pared of  his  expenditure  on  civic  purposes  as  Lord 
Mayor,  No  parsimony  had  detracted  from  his  main- 
tenance of  the  civic  dignity  ;  but  the  account  showed 
an  unexpended  balance  of  ;^'4oo,  and  he  accordingly 
handed  the  City  Treasurer  a  cheque  for  that 
amount.  There  is  no  parallel  instance  of  dis- 
interestedness in  the  municipal  annals  of  Dublin. 

GLOOMY   DAYS.- 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Times  Commission, 
which  added  considerably  to  the  burden  of  his  Par- 
liamentary and  Mayoral  duties,  followed  the  O'Shea 
divorce  case,  the  disgrace  of  Parnell,  the  split  in 
the  heretofore  solid  phalanx  of  the  Irish  Party.  Mr, 
Sexton  took  the  lead  in  ever;  effort  that  was  made, 
now  this  way,  and  now  that,  to  presei-ve  the  National 
forces  unbroken.  While  it  was  still  hoped  that 
Parnell  would  solve  the  problem  by  a  voluntary 
resignation,  he  joined  his  voice  to  those  who  de- 
clared their  allegiance  to  his  l^dership.  When 
Parnell  proved  obdurate.  Sexton  was  foremost  and 
most  eloquent  of  those  who  in  private  interviews 
urged  him  to  reconsider  his  position.  "  No  service 
rendered  by  any  leader  to  any  cause,"  he  reminded 
Parnell,  "  entitles  him  to  effect  its  ruin."  When 
the  internecine  warfare  of  Committee  Room  Fifteen 
at  length  ended  in  definite  schism,  the  de  facto 
leadership  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  section  at  once  and 
inevitably  passed  to  Sexton ;  though  the  gentle  and 
cultured  Mr,  Justin  McCarthy  occupied  the  chair. 
Sexton's  was  tiie  real  driving  force. 

WITHDRAWAL    FROM    PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  miserable  times 
which  followed — the  bitter  strife  of  comrade  against 
comrade,  the  breaking  of  old  ties  of  friendship,  the 
split  after  split  which  rent  the  ranks  of  the  de- 
moralised Party.  This  was  warfare  of  a  kind  which, 
of  all  others,  was  most  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Sexton's 
refined  and  high-strung  nature.  He  bore  his  part 
in  it,  but  with  increasing  disgaist;  and  had  it  not 
bee-n  for  the  glimpse  of  hope  for  escape  from  its 
toils  which  seemed  to  be  offered  by  the  last  Glad- 
stone Ministry  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893,  he 
would  probably  have  retired  from  the  debasing 
struggle  even  sooner  than  he  did.  In  the  debates 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  was  as  great  as  of  yore — 
most  brilliant  in  orator\-,  most  fruitful  and  sugges- 
tive in  amendment,  most  skilled  in  every  Parlia- 
mentarv  art  to  improve  the  Bill  and  facilitate  its 
passage.  When  the  Bill  was  lost  and  Gladstorte  re- 
tired— with  the  Irish  Party  sinking  ever  deeper  into 
ineptitude,  rent  anew  by  the  Healy  faction — there 
was  little  to  tempt  Sexton  to  remain  longer  in  public 
life.  He  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Acts  in  1894,  and 
contributed  materially  to  its  valuable  report,  the 
basis  of  subsequent  beneficial  legislation.  At  the 
General  Election  of  1895  he  announced  his  retire- 
ment  from   Parliament,    but   consented,   at   the   re- 
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quest  of  his  constituents,  to  retain  his  seat  for  a 
fe*v  months,  until  a  suitable  local  candidate  could 
he  procured.  Meantime,  Mr.  Justin  Mc-Carthv  re- 
signed the  chairmanship  of  the  Party  owing  to  fail- 
ing health,  and  the  uminimous  voice  called  for  Sex- 
ton to  succeed  him.  But  he  rwvertheless  persevered 
in  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  i'arliamentarv  life 
altogether. 

HIS    VIEWS    ON    IRISH    TAXAllON. 

He  was  to  do  his  country  one  more  service,  how- 
ever, before  ceasing  to  be  an  active  jxilitician.  He 
had  in  1894  been  appointed  as  one  of  Ireland's  re- 
pR's^'ntatives  on  the  Financial  Relations  Commis- 
sion, which  took  its  rise  from  the  debates  on  the 
financial  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893. 
This  Commission,  after  a  detailed  and  searching 
investigation,  published  its  report  in  1896,  to  the 
effect  that,  briefly,  England  had  been  robbing  Ire- 
land at  the  rate  of  about  2f  millions  sterling  per 
year  since  the  Uoion !  This  totally  unexpected  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  financial  experts  blew 
sky-high  the  long-repeated  Unionist  argument  that 
Ireland,  being  the  poorer  partner  in  the  Union, 
must  m'cessarily  profit  by  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Sexton  drew  up  a  minority  report,  in 
which  the  case  is  e\'en  more  strongly  put,  and  the 
annual  over-taxation  estimated  at  more  than  three 
millions.  This  report  contains  a  long  and  detailed 
study  of  the  connection  between  England  and  Ire- 
land from  the  financier's  point  of  view,  and  those 
who  wish  to  understand  tihe  practical  basis  of  Ire- 
land's so-called  "  sentimental  ''  grievance  caruiot 
afford  to  neglect  its  study.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  conclusion  th,at,  in  partial  comix'nsation  for 
a  century  of  plunrler.  Ireland  should  lie  entirelv  re- 
lea.sed  from  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Sexton  has  always  held  strong  views  on  the 
iniquity  of  requiring  Ireland  to  pav  even  what  is 
railed  her  "  fair  share "  of  Imperial  exjx'nditure. 
The  main  itenis  of  this  class  of  expenditure  are  the 
upkeep  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  interest  on 
the  National  Debt.  The  Army  and  Navv  are  em- 
ployed solely  in  the  interest  of  England  and  of  Eng- 
land's trade :  while  the  National  Debt  represents 
chiefly  the  legacy  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  which  gave 
England  her  carr\ing  trade,  but  was  of  absolutelv 
no  ben^rfit  to  Ireland.  Ireland's  burden  has  grown 
relatively  heavier  since  the  publication  of  this  re- 
port ;  and  Mr.  Sexton,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dirted.  will  fasten  with  relentless  hostility  upon  any 
proposals,  in  the  fortTicoming  Irish  Government  Bill, 
whirh  might  .seem  to  stereotype  at  its  present  figure 
the  Imperial  contribution  now  exacted  from  Ireland. 

THE  CONTROL  OP  THE  "  PREEMANS  JOURNAL." 

Nfr.  Sexton  retired  from  Parliamentan-  life  the 
more  readily  becau.se  he  had  found  another  sphere 
of  activity,  much  more  congenial  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary- arena  could  be  in  the  then  degraded  state 
of  the  Irish  Party,  and  one  which,  while  giving  full 
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scope  to  his  indefatigable  diligence,  has  all 
his  shattered  health  to  recover  from  the  stress 
strain  of  Parliamentary  life.  The  Freeman's  . 
nal,  the  great  Nationalist  daily,  after  being  for  ■ 
time  the  (-hiof  bone  of  contention  between 
warring  Nationalist  sections,  had  finally  come  i: 
a  control  representing  the  majority  of  the  br 
Irish  Party.  Mr.  Sexton  now  became  chairma 
the  company  as  R'i)reMMit:iti\-e  of  the  ]iolic\  of 
section. 

Since  then  the  personality  of  Thomas  Sextor 
practically  disappeared  from  public  view  ;  what 
been  increasingly  manifest  is  the  financial  su< 
and  steady  progress  of  the  Freeman.  In  spite  o 
desperate  attempts  of  financial  and  political  i 
to  shake  the  Freemans  hold  on  the  Irish  public 
position  as  the  representative  journal  of  IreLin 
mains  unaffected.  It  steadily  supported  Mr.  D 
in  his  gallant  attempt  to  keep  together  the 
nants  of  a  Party  from  1896  to  1899.  It  encour 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  in  his  new  organisation, 
United  Irish  League,  the  founding  of  which 
1898,  paved  the  way  for  the  re-union  of  the  !t 
Party.  After  the  re-union  in  1900  it  continu< 
lend  its  powerful  aid  to  the  re-united  Party  le 
Mr.  John  Redmond.  All  the  time  it  devoted  r 
of  its  space  to  the  pjomotion  of  material  and  i 
lectual  progress  in  Ireland.  The  intellectua. 
vival  associated  with  the  Gaelic  League,  the  c 
yet  promising  attempts  at  industrial  revival,  have 
with  its  heartiest  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
endeavours  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  to  divert 
attention  of  the  Irish  people  from  politics,  \ 
persuading  the  EngH-sh  public  that  the  m 
wasted  on  an  incompetent  staff  of  officials  is  s 
in  promoting  the  development  of  Ireland, 
found  their  severest  and  most  searching  criticisi 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Freeman.  De 
sneers  here  and  cavils  there,  Mr.  Sexton  has  ste< 
kept  the  Freeman  on  its  appf>inted  p'^^'v 
single  eye  to  the  public  interest. 

A   ORinOAL   PERIOD. 

The  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  poweiT 
importance  of  the  Freeman  was  its  conduct  on 
occasion  of  the  Land  Act  of  190,^  and  its  seqi 
when  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  had  the  Fre 
not  been   in  existence,  or  had   it  taken  the  w 
line,  the  destruction  of  the  con.stitutional  moven 
with   its  inevitable  seauel,   after  a  fevv  years, 
fresh  outbreak  of  revolution  and  assa.ssination,  c 
scarcely  have  been  averted,  even  by  the  stren 
efforts  of  Davitt  and  of  Dillon.     The  Fr^emat 
sisted   Mr.  William   O'Brien's  attempt  to  bring 
country   and   the   Party   into   line   with    Lord 
raven.    Sir  Antony   Mf.cDonnell,  and   the   "  De 
tion  "  Party.     It  fought  the  dexterous  turning  n 
ment  inch  by  inch.     It  expo.sed  the  financial 
glery  underlying  both   the  Land   Conference  p 
and  the  Act  of  190,^,  and  .showed  how   the    r 
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ided  Act  was  in  reality  a  patent  plan  for  in- 
ig  the  price  of  land  and  rescuing  the  landlords 

r\.  their  imminent  ruin.  It  published  from  day  to 
a  series  of  statistical  tables,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jon  himself,  exposing  the  defects  of  the  Act  as 

riJpared   with    previous   ones,    a.nd    showing    the 

iiaJnts  exactly  what  traps  and  snares  to  avoid  in  its 

jfjcing.  All  this  was  excessively  difficult  and  dan- 
lus  work,  espfxially  in  the  early  stages,  when  the 

^jman  stood  virtuallv  alone.  Mr.  Dillon  was  ab- 
from  Ireland  owing  to  serious  illness.  Mr. 
rien  succeeded  in  hypnotising  Mr,  Redmond 
the  Irish   Party  and  the   National   Convention 

jj  acceptance  of  his  policy.  The  Freeman  had 
•  two  auxiliaries — ^but  those  powerful  ones— 
hael   Davitt   and    the    Archbishop    of    Dublin. 

Dj?  people,  unused  to  deal  with  big  questions  of 
nee,  were  bewildered  by  the  glowing  rhetoric  of 
rien's  laudations  of  the  Act.  Had  a  weaker  man 
n  behind  the  Freeman,  or  one  who  had  anything 
'ear  or  to  hope  from  the  De\'Olutionists,  the  re- 
would  haA'e  been  disastrous.  Through  the 
)le  of  1903  the  war  went  o-n.  An  attempt  to 
ture  the  Freeman  through  the  share  market  was 
ed  by  Sexton's  alertness.  At  last,  when  Mr. 
Ion  openly  took  the  field  against  the  so-called 
onciliation  Policy,"  Mr.  O'Brien  tried  a  bold 
)ke — he  resigned  from  the  Party  and  from  Par- 
nent.  But  he  had  miscalculated.  The  Party 
ing  back  again  into  the  traditional  line.  The 
ent  report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  has  com- 
tely  vindicated  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Mr. 
cton's  criticisms  of  the  Land  Act;  and  the 
eenian  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever  as  the 
;an  of  Nationalist  opinion  and  the  exponent  of 
;  Irish  Party's  policy. 

MR.    SEXTON'S    CX)MMANDING    POSITION. 

[t  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  Irish  people 
it  the  Freeman,  with  the  resourceful  intellect  and 
ong  will  behind  it,-  should  occupy  this  command- 
\  position,  in  view  of  the  critical  times  that  are 
?ad.  The  main  difficulties  over  each  Home  Rule 
II,  as  between  the  Irish  and  the  Liberals,  were 
ancial.  This  will  lie  increasingly  the  case  this 
ir,  because  financial  provisions  which  the  Irish 
rty  might  have  been  willing  tO'  overlook  when 
Tning  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  self-government 
11  be  closely  scanned  and  remoTselessly  criticised 
len  coming  as  the  essential  feature  of  a  mere  in- 
ilment.  The  great  financial  expert  who  directs 
e?  Freeman  will  furnish  the  Irish  Party  with  abun- 
nt  statistical  ammunition,  and,  without  stirring 
>m  his  boardroom  in  Prince's  Street,  will  be  the 
al  head  and  centre  of  the  opposition  to  any  at- 
mpt  to  juggle  with  Ireland's  finances  under  the 
ish  Government  Bill.  In  his  last  fight  he  was  long 
ft  in  a  position  of  practical  isolation  ;  but  now  the 
ish   Party,   taught  a   lesson   by   past   heedlessness. 


is  prepared  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Freeman 
policy. 

Should  a  really  workable  schtuiie  be  produced  by 
the  Government  giving  Ireland  practical  control  of 
her  own  finances,  there  could  be  no  better  guarantee 
of  its  successful  working  than  the  dominant  position 
in  Irish  politics  of  the  Irish  Gladstone— the  prudent 
economi.st,  the  skilled  financier,  the  persuasive 
orator,  the  trained  man  of  bu.siness.  It  werej\'ell 
were  it  his  task  to  train  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
a  people  little  skilled  in  finance,  and  to  lead  them 
with  wise  and  steady  guidance  towards  the  solution 
of  the  many  problems  of  labour  and  capital,  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  the  rest,  which  they 
will  approach  with  some  of  the  impatience  of  ig- 
norance, and  with  the  limited  resources  of  an  im- 
poverished country. 

The  conduct  of  the  Freeman  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  engross  all  the  time  and  activity  of  this  in- 
satuable  worker.  He  now  controls  in  addition  a 
large  publishing  firm,  and  a  couple  of  other  busi- 
ness conrerns,  one  mainly  of  his  own  foundation.  In 
each  case  his  hand  has  already  made  itself  felt  in 
reduced  expenses  and  growing  prosperity.  In  all, 
his  administrative  powers,  capable  of  the  direction 
of  a  State,  have  found  at  least  a  partial  and  tem- 
porarv  outlet.  Besides  this,  Tiis  almost  life-long  in- 
terest in  transit  questions  has  taken  the  form,  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  of  active  criticism,  as 
a  shareholder,  of  the  concerns  of  the  chief  Irish 
railways. 

THE    SECRET   OF   HIS  SUCX3E83. 

At  a  rapid  glance  over  Mr.  Sexton's  career  the 
outstanding  feature,  the  surprising  feature,  is  neither 
his  eloquence  nor  his  financial  skill,  but  his  untiring 
industry.  The  more  one  examines  his  life,  the  more 
one  is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  things  he  has  found 
time  to  do.  The  explanation  does  not  lie  wholly  in 
his  capacity  for  concentration  and  rapid  working : 
its  chief  factor  is  the  economy  of  time  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  social  distractions.  Mr.  Sexton  has  always 
been  a  solitary  man,  shrinking  from  crowds,  dislik- 
ing the  glare,  the  noise,  the  aimlessness  and  tedium 
of  what  are  commonly  known  as  social  "  functions." 
A  most  charming  conversationalist  in  a  small  circle, 
the  most  genial  of  companions  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  one  or  two  indmates,  his  native  shyness 
and  modestv  reveal  themselves  in  his  avoidance  of 
large  assemblies.  His  silver-tongued  oratorv  is  what 
has  mainly  impressed  the  public  ;  yet  in  reality  his 
forte  is  silent  work,  accomiplished  in  solitude.  It 
is  curious  to  what  an  extent,  in  perusing  the  con- 
temporary records  of  the  long  Pamellite  stru£r?le, 
one  becomes  conscious  of  some  power  behind  all 
the  active  work,  accumulating  facts  and  fisrures, 
workins:  out  calculations  and  making  up  c?ses, 
moulding  the  bullets  for  others  to  fire  quite  ■&&  often 
as  for  himself.  He  has  gone  through  the  extremes 
of  popularity  and  (in  Parnellite  Dublin  during  the 
split')  o>f  unpopularity,   and  has  found  them  almost 
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equally  distasteful  to  his  refined,  sensitive  nature. 
The  excitement  of  public  meetings,  which  some  men 
revel  in,  unmTves  and  irritates  him. 

AN   OMNIVOROUS   KEADEE. 

After  a  hard  day's  work  he  prefers  a  book  to  any 
social  recreation.  He  has  always  been  an  omnivor- 
.)us  reader — histories,  essays,  fiction,  jKJetrv.  He  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  He  has  read  almost  every  book  of  any 
distinction  written  in  the  English  language  by  an 
Irishman,  down  to  the  ven*  latest  products  of  the 
Irish  literary  and  dramatic  revival.  In  poetry  his 
favourite  genres  are  the  lyric  and  the  simple  ballad  ; 
Burns  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  more  congenial  to 
him  than  the  sonorous  strains  of  Milton.  Shake- 
speare and  Scott  he  can  always  re-read  with  plea- 
sure. Of  no\els  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  delighting 
to  siurender  himself  to  the  illusion,  to  forget  the 
novelist  and  his  machinery  in  the  adventures  of  the 
characters.  Subtle  psychological  studies  particularly 
attract  him,  and  he  has  an  especial  admiration  for 
the  masterpieces  of  George  Eliot.  • 


A   LONELY   MAN. 


A  lonely  man — and  a  strong  one.  Thomas 
ton  is  an  embodiment  of  the  words  of  Ibsen's  h 
Dr.  Stockmann,  "  The  strongest  man  upon  eart 
he  who  stands  most  alone."  Cautious,  thorougl 
vestigation  of  ever}-  detail  is  his  invariable 
liminary  to  action ;  but  once  he  has  determ 
upon  a  definite  line,  he  pursues  it  with  unswer 
firmness.  Sexton's  iron  hand  is  ven-  rarely,  ind 
allowed  to  slip  outside  the  velvet  glove;  he 
variably  prefers  to  persuade,  even  where  he  m 
command.  But  it  is  well  that  England  should  k 
that  the  iron  hand  is  there;  and  should  realise, 
that  one  whose  keen  glance  sees  through  every 
of  falsehood  she  can  raise,  one  whose  attachr 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  totally  indepen 
of  the  good-will  of  any  section  of  British  opir 
and  one  who,  though  he  may  forgive,  will  n 
forget  the  ghastly  tale  of  English  crime 
treachery  in  Ireland,  is  to-day  the  strongest  pers 
force  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  fresh  att- 
to  grapple  with  the  Irish  difficulty. 

F.   Sheehv-Skeffingto: 


ScbfUpnltrr.] 


The  Channel  Tunnel  Project. 


iZuricli. 


f'The  Bntentt  Cnnli'ile  does  not  prevent  Joliii  Bull  from 
seeing  visions."] 

The  picture  at  th<>  top  repref<eiit«  Kraiire  sliakinsr  a  flat 
at  the  German  Em|>eror  creepini;  througli  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, and  John  Bull  is  readinK  the  Spi-etator'n  statement 
that  if  the  Channel  Tunnel  should  become  a  reality  a 
Qerman  occupation  of  Calais  would  be  simply  disastrous  for 
him. 


Ult.} 
ITALY 


The  Scramble   for  Colonies  is  Africa. 

Is  that  what  you  call  a  white  waistcoat?" 


•a  of  Ueinews,  llli/O?. 


IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE   THEATRE. 


ANTONY    AND    CLEOPATRA"    AT   HIS    MAJESTY'S,    LONDON. 


^he  drama,"  says  Count  Tolstoi  in  the  Fori- 

ly  Review,  '•  the  most  important  branch  of  art, 

in  our  time   become   the   trivial   and   immoral 

ement  of  a  trivial  and  immoral  crowd."    When 

kama  is  a  serious  thing,  "  that  man  alone  can 

a    drama    who  has  got  som-fthing  to   say  to 

and  that  something  of  the  greatest  importance 

'hem,  about  man's  relation  to  God,  to  the  Uni- 
in 
",  to  the  All,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite." 

IK 

.  had   been   reading  the   Russian   prophet's   dia- 

against  Shakespeare  just  before  I  went  to  His 

^st)^'s  Theatre  to  see  Mr.  Tree's  presentation  of 

tony    and    Cleopatra."      It  is   one   of   the  ex- 

"'les,  perhaps  the  supreme  example,  of  the  drama 
h  Tolstoi  says  was  written  for  kings,  princes, 
tiers,    and    the   higher   classes,    "  the   least   re- 

'  us  of  people,  not  only  utterly  indifferent  to 
itions  of  religion,  but  in  most  cases  utterly  de- 
ed," and  became,  therefore,  merely  "  a  spec- 
?,  an  amusement,  a  recreation."  I  found  myself 
of  the  "  trivial  and  immoral  crowd  "  who  went 
njoy  the  "  trivial  and  immoral  amusement  "  pro- 
d  by  a  dramatist  whose  writings  are  penetrated 
ugh  and  through  with  such  "  an  immoral  view 
ife "  that  his  admirers  "  lose  their  capacity  of 
inguishing  good  from  evil." 

I.— THE   SPECTACLE. 

here  was  no  doubt  about  the  play  at  His 
jesty's  being  '•  a  spectacle."  You  can  always 
t  Mr.  Tree  for  that.     Not  content  with  making 

most  of  his  original,  he  has  added  to  the  play 

novelties.  At  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  and 
ts  close  a  colossal  representation  of  the  Sphinx 

the  stage,  upon  whose  majestic  and  inscrutable 
ures  gleam  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  a 
int  conceit — a  kind  of  unspoken  prologue  and 
logue,  not  without  a  certain  majesty.  But  it  did 
strike  me  as  altogether  appropriate. '  The  Sphinx 
onged  to  another  world  than  that  which  wit- 
sed  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its 
Iders  lived  in  an  age  more  remote  from  that  of 
?opatra  than  Cleopatra  was  from  the  year  of 
ce  1907.  The  political  mise-en-schie  is  Roman, 
;  Egyptian.  Antony  was  no  more  of  Egypt  than 
Lord  Cromer,  and  the  Sphinx  had  as  much  re- 
ion  to  Cleopatra  as  it  has  to  the  Khedive, 
vertheless,  the  Sphinx  is  never  out  of  place 
erever  men  are  confronted  with  the  riddle  of  the 
liverse;  and  as  we  rejoice  to  see  the  Obelisk  of 
ixor  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Guillotine  in  the 
ace  de  la  Concorde,  so  we  accept  the  mysterious 
iblem  of  the  Sphinx  as  a  frontispiece  and  tail- 
©oe  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 


The  other  innovation  was  justified  by  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  text,  and  admirably  carried  out  by 
the  artists  who  obey  Mr.  Tree  as  the  genii  toiled 
for  the  holder  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  In  the  text  in 
the  sixth  scene  of  the  third  act  Caesar  describes  to 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  the  return  of  Antony  to 
Alexandria  and  his  welcome  by  Cleopatra:  — 

Here's  the  manner  o't; 
I'  the  market-place,   in  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned. 

This,  which  in  all  previous  stage  versions  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  audience,  is  at  His  Majesty's 
presented  in  a  magnificent  tableau.  Cleopatra,  in 
the  midst  of  her  courtiers  and  attendants,  "  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  Goddess  Isis,"  \\'elcomes  back 
the  straying  Antony,  who  arrives  escorted  by  his 
legionaries.  It  is  a  splendid  spectacle,  and  as  there 
is  no  text  to  be  overborne  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  setting,  not  even  the  most  fastidious  can  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  Tree  has  not  overdone  the  scenic  accessories 
as  he  did  when  he  mounted  Nero,  that  supreme 
example  of  the  circus  drama.  The  scene  which 
dwells  most  on  the  memory  as  that  where  the 
scenery  best  fitted  the  text  and  the  accessories  illus- 
trated and  emphasised  the  text,  was  that  in  which 
the  Triumvirs  drink  and  revel  and  dance  on  Pom- 
pey's  galley.  One  at  least  of  the  triumvirate  seemed 
much  more  at  home  in  that  Bacchanalian  or^e  than 
in  the  most  tragic  scenes  of  the  play.  It  was  a  very 
vivid  and  very  suggestive  representation  of  the  ways 
and  manners  of  those  rough  warriors  who,  having 
garnered  the  loot  of  the  world,  forthwith  got  drunk 
on  its  proceeds.  These,  then,  were  the  masters  of 
world ! 

Imperial  anarchs  doubling  human  woes. 

GOD !  were  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose ! 

II.— THE  ACTING. 

To  shorten  the  play  within  the  three  hours  which 
seems  to  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  patience  of 
a  modem  audience,  the  later  scenes  have  been 
severely  cut,  with  a  somewhat  confusing  result.  I 
question  much  whether  the  audience  realised  that 
there  had  been  another  battle  in  which  Antony  had 
come  off  victor  before  the  third  fight  in  which  the 
defection  of  the  Egyptians  a  second  time  lost  the 
day  for  Antony.  Even  in  the  original  the  action  is 
somewhat  hurried.  On  the  stage  events  are  so 
crowded  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  death 
of  Antony  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  battle 
of  Actium, 

Of  the  acting  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.     To 
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impcise  upon  any  inortal  man  and  mortal  woman 
the  representatiom  of  the  foremost  pair  in  all  the 
world  is  a  task  too  great  for  any  adequately  to 
discharge.  I  sometimes  think  that  Cleopatra  should 
always  be  closely  veiled,  like  the  prophet  Mokanna 
in  '■  Lalla  Rookh,'  but  for  the  opposite  reason.  He 
was  too  diabolically  ugly,  she  too  incredibly  beauti- 
ful for  mortal  eyes  to  be  permitted  to  see  their 
features.  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  was  brown  and 
wrinkled,  but  neither  "  Phoebius's  kisses "  nor  the 
footprints  of  advancing  years  impaired  her  charm 
and  infinite  variety.  But  at  His  Majesty's  they  have 
bleached  her  complexion  and  banished  the  wrinkles. 
The  performers  were  all  painstaking,  and  in  so  far 
AS  nature  had  gifted  them  with  the  physical  pro- 
portions and  voices  for  their  parts  the}'  were  not 
unsuccessful.  The  part  of  Enobarbus  was  well 
enough  played  to  make  us  regret  that  his  final  scene 
was  cut  altogether.  Lepidus  was  an  imperial 
drunkard,  and  the  acting  of  the  messenger  upon 
whom  Cleopatra  vents  her  wrath  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience. 

Merely  to  dwell  on  these  things  would  to  some 
extent  justify  Tolstoi's  anathema,  assuming  as  it 
does  that  the  play  was  but  a  spectacle  and  a  triviaJ 
and  degrading  amusement  for  a  trivial  and  immoral 
crowd.     We  now  come  to  the  play  itself. 

HI.— THE  PLAY. 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  is  a  tragedy  which, 
although  it  is  set  amid  the  splendours  of  ancient 
Rome,  is,  in  its  essence,  reset  every  day  in  real  life 
in  every  home  in  every  land.  Every  woman  is  in 
degree  a  potential  Cleopatra;  every  man  a  latent 
Antony.  What  though  one  ruled  Eg\pt  and  the 
other  was  "  the  triple  pillar  of  the  worid  "  ?  The 
superficial  area  of  their  territory  has  no  necessarv 
relation  to  the  intensity  of  their  emotions.  As 
Cleopatra  says,  just  before  her  death,  she  was 

E'en  a  woman,  and  oommanded 
By  such  poor  pasaion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

The  temptation  before  which  Antonv  succumbed 
is  the  kmptation  which  assails  all  men.  And  if  it 
be  objected  that  few  women  have  the  magic  and  the 
witchery  of  the  Serpent  of  Old  Nile,  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  neither  are  all  men  such  incomparable 
embodiments  of  j>ower  and  of  glory  as  was  Mark 
Antony.  The  elemental  passions  are  the  same  in 
kitchen  wenches  and  in  counter-jumpers  as  in 
queeris  and  t>mperors.  The  trappings  are  only  out- 
ward shows,  the  real  soul's  tragedy  is  within.    *  ' 

THE  VANITY  OP  ALL  MORTAL  THIN 03. 

The  play,  dealing  from  first  to  last  with  immoral 
men  and  women,  the  heroine  of  which  is  the  one 
s"preme  adultt^ress  of  history,  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  most  impressive  sermons  ever  preached.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  but  one  long-drawn 
discourse    upon   that    most    mournful    of    all    texts, 


"Vanity  of  vanity,"  says  the  Preacher.  "A 
vanity."  For  here  we  have  the  man  and  wc 
who  have  received  or  achieved  everything  that 
material  world  can  give.  They  have  attained 
summit  of  their  ambitions.  Antony  in  the  pi; 
the  ultimate  embodiment  of  human  valour, 
soldier  of  the  world,"  in  an  age  when  the  so 
was  supreme.  He  was,  in  Cleopatra's  phra.se. 
Lord  of  lords." 

His  legs  bestrid  tlie  oceiin;   liis  rear'd  arm 
Creisted  the  world. 

Even  his  foes  were  constrained  to  declare  :- 

A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity. 

He  w^s 

The  greatest  prince  of  the  world, 
Tlie  noblest. 

In    him    were   combined    all  the   qualities    w 
most  envy  and  which  few  possess.  He  was  in 
prime  of   vigorous  manhood,   possessed  of  an 
constitution,   with  an   infinite  capacity  for  enjo 
the  indulgence  of  all  his  physical  senses,  which 
only  equalled  by  his  ability  to  command  the  m 
to  satisfy  them.     He  swaggered  in  the  foretop 
conquered  world.     Kings  were  his  messengers, 
the  riches  of  the  world  were  in  his  treasury, 
first  wife  was  a  "  great  spirit,"  his  second  "  a  j 
of  virtue  "  of  "  l>eauty,  wisdom,  and  modesty,'' 
third  "  a  lass  unparallel'd,"  whose  person  "  begg 
all  'description."     He  had  everything.     As  for  ( 
patra,    she   also   "  made    the   world   her   pedes 
Her  l>eauty  o'er-pictured  that  of  Venxis.     She 
but  to   wish,    and   her   desire   was   gratified.      ? 
archs  sued  humbly  for  her  favours.     .She  was] 
mistress    in    turn    of    the    greatest    rulers    of 
world:  — 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety;  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies. 

Never  did  "  such  a  mutual  pair "  "  stand  up  r 
less  "  before  the  world,  liut  though  the\'  had  e'j 
thing,  it  all  turned  to  dust  and  a.shes  in  their  haj 
The  sword  of  the  suicide  was  the  end  of  one,  f 
aspic's  poisoned  fang  that  of  the  other.  And  bej 
them  both,  if  they  had  not  died,  lay  an  infinitti 
gradation  to  which  death  was  infinitelv  piv- 
able  : 

Sliall  they  hoist  me  up 

And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 

Of  censuring  Rome.' 

For  to  that  base  end  they  would  have  come 
they    not    evaded    the    humiliation    of    a    Roj; 
triumph   by   seeking   refuge   in   an    Egyptian  to 
"Vanity  of  vanities,"  says  the  preacher.     "A' 
vanity."'  I 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  the  common  lei 
of  life,  the  mournful  refrain  which  echoes  thrcli 
the  resounding  hall  of  human  history.     But  "  An   ii 
and  Cleopatra  "  has  other  lessons.  '' 
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IV.^A  HOMILY  ON  SEX. 

'he  play   has  been  said   to  be  pre-eminently   a 
ma  of  sex  passion.    It  is  true.     No  one  can  read 
play  or  see  it  without  being  constantly  reminded 
the  part  which  passion  plays  in   human  affairs, 
so  far  from  predisposing  to  licence,  it  is  a  tre- 
^^  idous  homily  upon  the  conseqiiences  of  aJlowing 
t  passion   to  gain  overmastering  ascendency   in 
conduct  of  life, 
die  and  foolish  are  they  who  decry  the  influence 
sex.    But  to  deny  its  essential  divinity  because  of 
abuse   is    downright   blasphemy.      The   Infinite 
i  Eternal  creative  fount  of  energj-,  which  men  for 
nt  of   another  name   called   God,   has   no   more 
hentic  revelation  of  its  inexhaustible  force  and 
nipresent    power  than   in   the  attraction   of   sex. 
nee  millions   of  men   and   women   in   every   age 
A'e  worshipped  its  symbols  as  (iivine.      But    that 
to  understate  the  case.     For  sex  is  not  only  the 
itinually  renewed  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
D!  Creator.     It  is  the  one  elemental  force  which 
rpetuallv  drives  sentient  beings  along  the  infinite 
K  rending  spiral  which  leads  from  matter  up  to  Giod. 
1  that  we  know  of  the  Divine  nature,  all  that  we 
derstand  of  the  essential  superiority  of  Altruism 
r  Selfishness,   comes  to  us  from   Sex,   and   that 
DJiiduct  of  Sex,  the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  child, 
which  the  Madonna  and  the  infant  Christ  bear 
Jent  testimony  in  all  our  churches.     From  Sex,  as 
;  ;m  a  primal  fount  of  blessing,  have  sprung  all  the 
Lisic  and  the  beauty  and  the  art  and  the  religion 
mankind.     It  is  the  miracle-worker  of  the  world. 
But    cornipiio    optimi     fessima.        The    noblest 
ings,   turned   from   their  proper  use,   work  havoc 
>rresponding  to  their  original  nobility.     In  Antony 
id  Cleopatra  we  see  the  passion  of  sex  loosed  from 
1  restraint,  inordinate,  imi>erious,  allowed  to  rage 
ithout  control,   and  we  see   its   necessary  and   in- 
stable result.     In  the  play  we  have  displayed  on 
colossal  canvas  the  immensely  magnified  picture 
■   what  in  miniature   is  going  on   all  the   time   in 
•er}'  age,  in  every  land.     The  magnificence  and  in- 
iite  grandeur  of  the  actors  only  heighten  and  em- 
■"lasise  the  truth  that  is  being  illustrated  every  day 
1  real  life. 

Sex  is  the  Dynamo  of  the  world,  pulsating  ever 
^■  the  Power-House  of  the  Universe.  It  is  the  elec- 
icitv  of  life.  As  the  electric  cable  conveys  the 
liotive  force  of  civilisation  into  all  parts  of  the 
nodern  city,  kindling  the  great  arc-lamps  which 
ight  up  its  streets,  driving  its  trams,  supplying 
jower  to  its  factories,  and  illuminating  the  office 
.nd  the  home,  so  the  passion  of  sex  is  the  motive- 
orce  of  the  world.  But  as  even  in  the  best  regu- 
ated  city  from  time  to  time  accidents  occur,  when 
?a\\  s  in  the  insulation  render  cross-circuiting  pos- 
sible, turning  the  beneficent  current  into  destroy- 
ing fire,  so  when  human  passion  bursts  through  the 
restraints  of  duty  and  morality  it  turns  frtmi  its  first 


use  and  becomes  what  we  see  it  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. 

There  is  wTitten  out  full  and  large  in  characters 
of  fire  the  wreck  that  is  made  of  manhood  and  all 
that  for  which  men  care  to  live  by  the  inordinate 
affection  which  subordinates  everything  to  itself. 
The  fire  that  warms  the  domestic  hearth  becomes  a 
raging  conflagration  when  the  live  coals  are  flung 
about  the  room.  In  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  sex  is  r^^straint 
necessar}- for  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  inexhaustible 
resources  of  inspiration  and  of  delight.  Nothing 
is  so  little  understood.  In  no  department  of  human 
life  are  the  forlorn  children  of  men  left  so  utterly 
without  hint  or  helpful  guidance  from  their  teachers. 
If  sex  passion  is  not  to  burn  itself  out  in  reckless 
exces.s,  if  it  is  to  be  as  the  fire  which  Moses  s;\w 
in  the  wilderne.ss,  which  burned  continually  but 
consumed  not  the  bush,  then  control  is  indispens- 
able and  the  stern  repression  of  the  instant  indul- 
gence of  every  impulse.     Cleopatra  says:  — 

I  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties  which  before 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex. 

What  she  really  represents  is  not  on.lv  the  frailties 
which  shame,  but  the  inordinate  and  short-sighted 
selfishness  which  insists  upon  the  immediate  indul- 
gence of  her  passion  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences which  it  entails  upon  him  whom  she  loved. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  such  inordinate 
affection  occurs  only  outside  the  married  state.  It 
is  probable  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  more 
happiness  within  wedlock  than  without. 

The   question    needs    to   be   considered    indepen- 
dently of  marriage.     From  one  point  of  view,  that 
of  the  individual  considered  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  society,  Antony  was  more  moral  when 
he   sought  the   embraces  of  Cleo<}>atra,    whom    he 
loved,    than    when    he   contracted    a   political   mar- 
riage with  the  pale  Octavia.     But  that  is  Ijeside  the 
question.      If  there   had   been   no   Fulvia    and    no 
Octavia,  and  he  had  been  from  th<'  first  the  lawfully 
wedded  husband  of  Cleopatra,  she  would  still  have 
lured  him  to  his  doom.     The  sin  which  slew  them 
both  was  inordinate  affection,  the  all -mastering  de- 
lirium  of    intense    passion    which   makes    men    and 
women    feel    as    if    "  all    for    love    and    world    well 
lost  "  were  the  only  maxim  of  life  worth  following. 
Men  can  and  do  feel  that  for  their  wives  as  well  as 
for  their  mistresses,  and  constantly  make  shipwreck 
in  consequence.      Everyone    hears    of    a    General 
Boulanger,  who  flung  away  the  supreme  chance  of 
l)eing  master  of   P'rance  in   order    that    he    might 
spend  the  night  with  his  mistress  at  Boulogne,  but 
history  takes  no  note  of  the  millions  of  unknown 
men  who  are  constantly  succumbing  to  similar  temp- 
tations,  or   of   the   millions   of   wives  who   sacrifice 
the  best  interests  of  their  husbands  to  their  passion 
or  their  caprice,  quite  as  selfishly  as  Cleopatra. 
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There  is  no  doubt  a  cerUiin  miraculous  magic  in 
human  passion  which  throws  a  glamour  over  indul- 
gence in  the  physical  expressions  of  affection. 
When  Antony,  kissing  Cleopatra,  declares— 

The  nobleness  of  life 
]0  to  do  thus, 

he  expresses  a  great  truth,  but  omits  its  necessary 
qualification.  The  perfect  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  entirely  love  each  other  is  not  merely 
the  noblest  but  the  divinest  thing  possible  to  human 
beings,  a  union  which  the  inspired  writer  selects 
as  that  which  alone  is  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
union  of  Christ  with  the  Church.  But  to  overdo 
the  divinest  thing  inordinately,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
duty,  leads  inevitably  to  the  loss  of  the  divine  thing 
itself. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  between  lust  and 
love.  Yet  the  latter  is  often  rooted  in  the  former, 
and  the  mere  sense-attraction  of  men  and  women 
for  each  other  has  often  been  the  beginning  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  unselfish  affection.  Cleopatra,  it 
must  be  admitted,  gave  too  much  handle  to  those 
who  maintain  that  her  passion  was  purely  sensual 
and  selfish.  As  Antony  tells  her  in  a  moment  of 
fury  :  — 

I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 

Dead  Ccesar's  trencher;   nay.  you  were  a  fragment 

Of  Cneius  Pompej's  lust;  tiesides  what  hotter  hours, 

Unreffister'd  in  vulgar  frame,  you  have 

Luxuriously  pick'd  out:  for,  I  am  sure. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 

Tou  koow  not  what  it  is. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Antony's  love  for 
Cleopatra.  He  sacrificed  everything  for  her.  But 
there  is  an  element  of  selfishness  even  in  sacrificing 
yourself  to  please  a  person  whom  you  love.  To 
love  in  the  best  sense  it  is  necessary  to  refuse 
to  sacrifice  yourself  when  such  a  sacrifice  would  in- 
jure the  person  loved.  It  was  the  cruellest  thing 
Antony  could  have  done  to  Cleopatra  when  he  fol- 
lowed her  in  her  flight  from  the  great  sea-fight  in 
Actium.  Nor  can  his  excuse  be  accepted  save  in 
explanation  of  his  fault:  — 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thon  shouid'st  tow  me  after;  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

There  Antony  touches  the  secret  of  all  his  fail- 
ing. "  The  bi(fding  of  the  gods  "  ought  always  to 
be  supreme. 

I  could  not  love  tliee,  dear,  bo  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more, 

expresses  a  sentiment  which  would  have  saved 
Antony  and  Eg\pt  also  from  all  their  woes. 

Passion  usurped  the  reins,  the  delirium  of  sex 
infatuation  was  upon  him,  and  we  see  "the  noble 
ruin  of  her  mamc  "  :  — 


I  never  saw  an  action  ul  siicli  jshaine 
Experience  manhood,  honour  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so   itself. 

After  that,  well  may  he  exclaim  in  despaii 
have  lost  my  way  for  ever."  Alas,  in  this 
Antony  is  but 

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

And  all  of  us  in  our  time  are  e.xposed  to  the 
'■  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace  '  when  for 
we  are  false  to  dut}". 

Cleopatra  may  have  been  "  the  greatest  sp( 
all  her  sex,"  and  there  are  few  nowadays  who 
the  position  which  Anfony  held  when  he, 

With  half  the  bulk  of  the  world  played  as  I  please( 
Making  and  marring  fortunes. 

But  as  Carlyle  reminded  us  long  ago,  viewed 
the  fixed  stars  there  is  no  difference  between  b 
France  and  a  cabbage  patch,  and  the  momen 
ness  of  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  doe; 
depend  upon  the  area  within  which  it  is  exerc 
"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  and  over 
domain  we  have  supreme  control. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  see  the  play  o 
contending  forces  of  conscience  and  of  pas 
Neither  Antony  nor  Cleopatra  was  wholly  voi 
the  moral  sense.  Cleopatra,  '"  right  gipsy  "  tl^ 
she  was,  still  was  capable  of  lofty  impulses.  ^ 
had  "  immortal  longings "  in  her.'  When  M 
departs  she  musters  up  strength  to  say:  — 

Your  honour  calls  you  hence. 

Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  nnpitied  folly. 

And  all  the  gods  go  with  you! 

As  for  Antony,  he  was  a  man  of  noble  qua 
balanced  by  as  many  faults.  Yet  Lepidus 
cLired  :  — 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  in  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness,  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchased,  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

When  the  spell  of  the  witch  was  relaxed 
exclaims :  — 

I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  charms  more  than  the  ills  I  know 
My  idleness  doth  hatcli. 


These  strong  Egyptian  fettpi 
Or  loee  myself  In  do\.age. 


■  lit  break. 


i 


And  he  not  only  says  it,  bui  u<-  liois  it.     B 
witch  resumed  her  master)-.     '*  The  dotage 
General   o'erflows   the  measure.'.'   and   he   pays' 
peruilty. 

And  as  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  stage  st 
with  the  dead,  it  is  as  if  a  voice  cried  from  out 
darkness,  saying:  — 

Mortify  therefore  your  members  whicli  are  upon  the  € 
fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  c 
piscence  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.  For  v 
things'  sake,  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  childn 
disobedience. 

W.  T.  Stea 


of  Hecieirs,   IjltlOT. 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 


-O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


tminster  Gazette."] 


One   Good  Turn  Deserves  Another. 

BUNG:  "  Pixcuse  me  stoppin'  you,  my  lord,  but  seein' 
ve  always  stood  by  the  Church  and  its  property,  I 
you'll  do  the  same  for  me  when  the  Government  goes 
kin'  me  and  MY  property." 


'  That's  not  an  Education  Bill— it's  only  a 
miserable  tertium  quid.    Take  it  back!" 


ily   (fraphic.'] 


The  "  Unofficial  "   Missionary. 
W.    T.    S.'s   Steady   Pro!?ress. 


Melbourne  Punch.} 

Hodgas  versus  Syme 

iTn  the  recent  libel  action,  "  Hodges  versus  Syme,"  it  waB 
testified  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Hodges,  when  asked  to 
throw  up  his  candidature,   pointed  to   his  wife,   and  said: 

Oh,  you'll  have  to  speak  to  the  boss.") 

KING  DAVID:  "The  boss!  The  boss!  This  man  dares  to 
come  forward  as  a  politician,  arid  he  does  not  even  under- 
stand that  there  is  only  one  boss,  and  that's-David 
Syme  \" 
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Morning    Trader. \ 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall   be  recognised." 

For  the  Loudon  County  Council  Election,  as  they  did  for 
the  Borough  CouneilB  Elections,  the  Moderates  are  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  their  identity  under  the  title  of  "  Muni- 
cipal Reformers." 


The  Bulletin.} 

Expert  Advice. 

N.S.W.  Government  has  passed  an  Act  allowing  of  the  re- 
sumption of  improvement  leasee  illegally  acquired —A'^im 
iitm. 

.\LARMED  PastoealwT  (to  magnetic  land  agent) :  "  You 
see,  this  Act  has  been  passed.  They  may  resume  my  leases. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

MAGNETIC  Land  agent :  "Well,  judging  from  w.v  experi- 
ence, 1  shouldn't  worry.    My  fee  is  £1000." 


\\'vKtmiiii<tiT  Gazette.} 

A  Staunch  "  Municipal  Reformer." 

MR.  JOUN  BtJENS:   "I  hope  you  are  going  to  vote  Pr 
give   at   the    London    County   Couhcil    Election,    Mr.    \ 
You  must  admit  that   we  have  made  London   better 
living   in." 

Me.  MOtriiD:  "Belter  worth  living  in!  Yes,  tliat's  jt 
Why,  they  tell  me  these  ProgreHsive  '  Wastrels '  ha^ 
creased  the  death-rate  in  London  by  ZD,000  a  year! 
going  to  vote  for  the  other  side!" 


Toroiilti    n'orlil.] 

A  NervoiiB  Old  Gentleman. 
UNCLE  8AM:  "  He's  so  all-fired  narvous- abaouf  gun  play 
he  puts  up  his  hands  every  time  I  reach  for  a  cha 
tobacker.  ■ 
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?  Bulletin.']  Returned  Emptits. 

>    Australian    Governmeut    proposes    to    meet    the    ex- 

ss   of    returning   from   South   Africa    f'e   destitute   Aus- 

an-  stranded  there. — News  Item. 

urn  of  the  Australian  exiles  from  S'Africa:   A  deputa- 

oT  tlio  ■■  Empire's  friends,"  who  reaped  the  advantages 

le  war,   comes  to  see  them   off. 


i>kyo  Puck.] 

The  Money  Men  of  America. 
Carnegie,  <2)  J.  P.  Morgan.  (3)  W.  Rockefeller,  (4)  D.  Clarke, 
fS)  J.  J.  Hill,  (6)  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  (7)  T.  E.  Ryan. 
(8)  0.  M.  Schwab,  (9)  J.  G.  Schiff. 


SimplicuHmus.]  [Berlin. 

RaJsuli  in  Beriin. 

"  We  are  really  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  our  Moroccan  friends;  but  the  Fleet  must  stay  at 
Kiel  till  the  officers  have  had  time  to  grow  the  regulation 
Prince-Henry  beard." 


Nilespiegel.']  [Rotterdam. 

in  San  Francisco. 
Jap.:  "  Jonathaji,  let's  be  friends!    Here's  my  hand." 
JONATHAN:   "  Yes;  but  afterwards?" 
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L'^wno.]  Downfall  of  the  Pope.  [Rome. 

"  Courage,  France;  your  hvst  blows  are  going  to  free  your 
sieters.   also."  (N.B.— Germany   retains  the  tiara.) 
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MrtbouriiK  Puiuh., 

A   Friendly    Understanding. 

ALFREIi:  "Well,  1  don't  know,  George,  but  if  you  are 
willing:  that  we  should  adopt  all  these  little  things.  I  think 
you  and  I  might  get  along  very  well  together  after  all." 
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BVfttJHi/Kifcr  Gazette.'] 

Still  Going  ! 

JOHN  BULL:  "They  told  me  I  was  going?  Well,  if  1 
can  be  used  as  illustrations,  I  AM  going,  and  going  sti 
than   ever." 


Mvlbourne  Punch.}  hooo  Deferred. 

(The  Prime  Minister  has  decided  that  Parliament 
not  consider  the  Revision  of  the  TariflF  until  his  return 
England.) 

81U  John  quick  (to  Mr.  Deakin) :  "  We  don't  obje 
your  going  a.way;  but  you  should  have  started  the  rel 
ing  of  your  ruined  industries,  and  we  could  have  go 
with  the  work  in  your  absence." 
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iiing  Leader.'] 

The  Kidnappers.  , 

ii'along  home,  little  man,  and  ask  your  parents  how  they 
like  your  new  clothes." 


Jdii  II Chester  Dispatch.'} 

After  the  Flood. 
C.-B.:  "  If  he  comes  back  all  right  it  may  be  safe  for  me. 


Idboarne  Punch.J 

A  Matter  of  Altitude, 
'he  Civil  Servants  are  not  content  with  the  Privy  Coun- 
8  judgment,  and  talk  of  seeing  the  High  Court  about  it. 
is   remembered   that   Chief   Justice    GrifBth    has   exalted 
as  of  the  dignity  of  the  High  Court.) 

HE  Privy  Council:   "Oh,  very  well,  if  you  consider  you 
as  higTi   as  I  am,  there's  no  sense  in  advising  you  to 
nd  from  under." 
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A  Japanese  View   of  President   Roosevelt's   DifTlculty   in 
San  Francisco. 

The  President  is  represented  as  trying  to  reach  the  spot 
labelled  "  Anti-Japanese,"  where  a  wasp  is  irritating  him. 
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K.X.   free   Laucr.] 

Th«  Premi«Pb'  Conference  at   Home 

The  Tiwr,,  in  referring  to  the  Imperial  Conference,  says 
rractiral  rwults  are  expet-ted-"  th«  colonial  Premiers  are 
not  coming  to  etoliange  platitudes  or  to  attend  evening 
partieH." 

Thb  OOLONUL  PBBMIKBS:  "Ha.  ha,  lia!  They  take  us  too 
BerlouB'y." 


NebeU  palter.^ 

The  Crazy  Prince  of  Servia. 

King  Petkr  :   "  Just   wait  a   bit,  you    wretched 
teach  you  to  ^i)^oot  awav  my  soWiers  " 

Crown    Princk:    -Oh,    weU.    papa,    you    shot 
soldiers'  Kmp,  and  Im  only  shootinjr  away  the  King' 


brat ! '; 

away  j 
8  soldut 


NX.  Frte  lAinc*.'] 

An    Acrobatic  Feat,  or  Breaking   the  Fall. 


Melbourn*   Punch.} 

The  Liquor  Trade   Ansumes   the   Offensive. 
Tlie    Liquor    Trade    in    meeting    asnemhled    has    intimate 
that  it  will  presently  assume  the  oflensive  in   dealini,'  wjt 
ita   political   enemies.    The   qucfltion    i.s:    fan    Iviquor   be 
fatal   to   its  enemies   as   it  has   been   to   it.s   friends? 

LEADER  OP  THB  ARMY:  'Now,  Comradef.,  walk  straigfc 
and  well  show  the  Oold  Tea  Party  what  fighters  can  1 
produced    by    rum   and   beer."  ' 
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mational     -"iyndicate.} 

The  Greater  Glory. 
JBVING    RUSSIA:      "I     am     very     hungry.       There     are 
OOO  of   U8   starving." 
CZAE:    "Don't  bother   me!     Don't  you   see   I'm   plan- 
8ome    more    niue-million-dollar    battle-ships    for    our 
«r  glory." 


The    Bulletin.}  The  &hip  of  Antl-Sosh 

There  are  now  three  anti-sosh  parties  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  Beid  commands  one.  John  Quick  an- 
other. Irvine  wante  to  lead  the  third.  Meanwhile  the 
steering  is  a  trifle  erratic. 


lurne    Punch.}       Assisted    Immigration 

FEED:    "Come  in.     You're  welcome.     We  want  as  many 

ie  Australians  as  we  can  get,  if  only  to  crowd  out  those 


Melbourne    Punch.} 

The  Race  for  the  Spot'. 

This  is  a  more  or  less  truthful  representation  of  one 
of  Mr.  Bent's  motor  races  through  the  State,  to  be  more 
fully    described    in    his    thrilling    tale,    "  How    I   Saved    the 

Snrnliis." 
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[Berlin. 


KladderadatschJ 

The  Electoral  Battle  In  Germany. 

This  18  tli«  only  proper  sort  of  battering-ram  to  bring 
against  the  Tower  of  Unpatriotic  Policy-the  ram  of  In- 
terests of  the  Fatherland. 


Wahre  Jacob.'] 

The  Pope  and  the  Unbelieving  French. 
"No  Pardon!" 


ff^e$tmintter  Oat4tU.2 

-,.,      ..  Out  In  the  Wlldeme.s. 

tikinc  out^r  '^'"'■,  "'"  °^"*'^  *^°  °°^  ^hinK  he  i«  worth 
[It  ?3   now   1^"'*  '"■•.^"^  '^''-  ^^«  ^'•J'*"^  t«  '«««  >'im! 

t..l^e'U"Lt"LT-VscarTae^"-r'^^   ''""^"   "^" 
(JT.M   «p^o^,w   to  Mr.    Hohnan    Hunt;   "  Scapegoat. ■■) 


LladdeiadatBch,'!  ,-,,     ,. 

^  [Berlin. 

-,      _  Only  for  a   time. 

Mr.  Taft.  sent  t^  Cuba  by  President  Roosevelt,  put  a  lit 
gentle   pressure   on   the   contending  parties. 
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Exchanging  Courtesies 
SAM :   "  Just     let  me  trouble  you    to  sit  down,  my 
riend." 
fAP:  "Will  you  play   at   Philippines   with  me,    Uncle 


\l  I  l"t 


iiimplieix^imug.'i  Germany's  Master.  [Berlin.^ 

THE    OATHOIilC    CENTEB-PABTY    (to    Germany):    "I   Shan  t 
give  you  any  more!" 


Ulk.-] 


Shakespeare  and  Tolstoi. 


[Berlin. 


THE  GEEAT  WILLIAM  (to  Goethe):  "Dear  Wolfgang,  if  I 
id  known  this  fellow,  I  would  have  put  on«  more  lout 
to  my  works." 


N.X.  Gruij!nc.\ 

A   Colonial    Conference  Concoction. 

SIR  JOSEPH  ito  himself):  "Well,  I'll  do  my  best  to  carry  the 
whole  batch,  but  if  I  can't  quite  manage  it.  this  little 
coronet  arrangement  will  suit  me  admirably,  with  the 
Chief  Commissionership  thrown  in,  of  course." 


Jterieir  of  Rrririm, 
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AN    EXTRAORDINARY   CALIFORNIAN    BXPERI- 
MENT. 

A  Thbosophical  Brotherhood. 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  Ray 
Stdiinard  Baker  writes  a  curious  account  of  the 
Bnitht-rhood  at  Point  Loma,  California,  which  cer- 
taiiilv  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  than  many 
similar  experiments.  The  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  cultivated,  and 
often,  also,  from  the  wealthy,  clitsses.  Artists,  musi- 
cians, literar)'  men,  professors,  and  inventors  are  to 
be  found  there,  as  they  are,  more  or  less,  in  all  com- 
munal experiments ;  but  there  are  also  printers,  car- 
penters, electricians,  and  book-keepers,  who  are  not 
usually  attracted  to  such  a  place. 

nEST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  POINT  I>OMA. 

Point  Loma  is  a  high  promontory  stretching  out 
into  the  Pacific — almost  an  island,  in  fact.  Six  years 
ago  it  was  a  desert  of  sage  and  sand  ;  now  it  is 
blooming  like  a  garden.  At  the  gateway  the  wfiter 
presented  his  ticket  (the  outside  public  not  being 
generally  admitted),  and  walked  up  an  avenue  of 
palm  trees,  beneath  which  were  geraniums  in  bloom. 
Flowers,  indeed,  he  found  were  a  characteristic  of 
the  place — flowers  without  and  flowers  within.  A 
secretar)-  met  him,  dressed  in  a  neat  uniform  not 
unlike  a  soldier's,  of  olive  tan  material,  with  leg- 
gings and  tan  shoes.  This  is  the  men's  and  boys' 
uniform  a'  Point  Loma;  the  women  do  not  yet 
wear  a  distinctive  dress,  though  there  has  been  talk 
of  it.  They  do,  however,  dress  with  simplicitv, 
which  is  necessary,  considering  that  all  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  must  work,  usually  performing 
mninial  as  well  as  intellectual  labour. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  C7HILDBEN. 

Perhaj>s  the  most  peculiar  feature  about  the  Point 
Loma  exptr'unent  lies  in  the  methods  adopted  for 
training  children.  This  is  undertaken  entirely  by 
the  Brotherhood,  and  no  parental  interference  is 
permitted.  First  of  all,  the  writer  saw  a  class  of 
children  from  four  to  six,  both  boys  and  girls.  They 
were  mostly  Americans,  but  there  were  also  Cubans, 
Swedes,  and  children  of  other  nationalities.  The 
parents  of  some  were  very  rich,  those  of  others  were 
very  poor,  or  dead,  or  unknown  ;  but  all  children 
received  exactly  similar  training.  F'rom  the  first 
something  struck  the  writer  as  peculiarly  different 
from  ordinary  schools:  — 

It  wiia  the  onasnal  repose  of  the  pupils.  The  girls  sittini; 
at  their  tables  sat  with  singular  quietude,  even  tlie  little 
children  gave  the  appearance  of  alMorbed  occupation. 
Proper  trainlnt;  of  the  body,  proper  food  and  sleep,  an  out- 
door life,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  study,  they  believe, 
produce   a    balance    of   development   whicli    leaves    no    room 


for  that  nervous  excitability  which  so  often  expreeses  il 
in  confusion  and  disorder. 

All  the  Point  Loma  world,  in  fact,  is  a  schj 
and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  scholars,  oi^ 
dents,  as  they  call  themselves.  There  are  over  ; 
residents,  only  200  being  adults. 

THE  BABIES'   QUARTERS. 

the  babies  are  "  kept  "  in  an  airy  and  iuniiv  b 
galow,   each  having  its  own  little  bed,  in   its  cj 
alcove,   with    its    own  "  inspiring    text  '   over  •' 
archway.    A  trained  Swedish  nurse,  one  of  the 
therhood,  is  in  charge,  and  no  foolish,  fond 
mas   are   allowed   to  spoil   everything   by   mate 
caresses  and  indulgences.     The  opinion  is  held' 
Point  Loma  that  "  Many  parents  are  not  fit  to  ti 
children;    their  love  is  selfishly  indulgent,   and 
though  having  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
often  give  them  an  entirely  wrong  start  physic^ 
intellectually  and  morally." 

The  mothers,  however,  most  of  whom  are, 
ally  members  of  the  community,  do  sometimes] 
their  children,  each  baby  Ix-ing  allowed  to  .sper 
day  or  part  of  a  day  every  week  with  its  pare 
"  We  find,"  the  preceptor  remarked,  "  that  they 
usually  very  glad  to  get  back  to  the  ether  chile 
in  the  group-house."     The  children,   therefore, 
systematically    and    scientifically    trained,    and 
parents  left  free  "  for  carrying  out  their  greater  w{ 
for  humanity." 

When  the  children   are   three   or  four  years 
they  are  stmt  to  the  dormitor}',  each  having  his 
bed,  and  each  being  taught  as  early  as  possible 
dress  and  undress  himself,  make  his  own  bed,  swe( 
and  attend  to  his  own  clothes.     The  older  boys 
girls  live  in  bungalows,  each  eight  or  ten  studei 
having  a  separate  master.  The   discipline  is   Sp; 
tanly  strict. 

A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 

All  this  very  expensive  institution  is  kept  up  1 
voluntar)-  labour.    Every  teacher  is  a  member  of  t 
Brotherhood,  and  works  because  he  or  she  loves 
The  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  plumber,  the  linotyi 
operator,  and  the  engineer  are  all  there  on  the  sani 
terms.     Everyone  is   free   to  leave   when   he   lik 
There  are  no  servants,  or,  rather,  everyone  is  a  s 
vant,  but  most  people  do  two  kinds  of  work,  of 
tirely   different  orders.      The  lawyer,   for   instan 
finds  superintending  the  vegetable  garden   a   pi 
sant  relief  from  legal  work.     There  is  one  Engii: 
lady  member,  of  a  famous  and  wealthy  family,  wl 
has  donned  a  kitchen  apron,  and  made  herself  usj 
ful  washing  dishes  and  waiting  at  table.  I 

MARRIED  LIFE. 

Married  life  at  Point  Loma  is  lived  exactly  tt 
same  as  elsewhc^re,  except  with  regard  to  the  chi 
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Marrit;d  coupU.'s  have  separate  bungalows, 
each  wife  dov-s  her  own  work,  except  cooking 
service  of  food.      Nearly    all   the  women   help 

or  less  with  the  sewing,  which  is  all  done 
ly.  The  men  do  what  they  prefer  apparently, 
inventors  conduct  exjxiriments  ;  the  chemist  is 

in  his  laboratory;  the  artists  pursue  their  art. 
-e  is  a  great  deal  of  music  to  be  heard,  and 
k  j)lays  have  been  acted  out  of  doors,  in  ap- 
riate  costumes. 

THE  LEADER— A  WOMAN. 

le  whole  community  centres  round  Mrs.  Kathc- 
Tingley,  in  w'hose  hands  are  all  the  business 
rs,  and  who  is  an  absolute  autocrat  within  her 
limited  domain.  She  appears  to  be  an  impressive 
^nality.  The  community  may  be  called,  in  fact, 
iophy  in  practice,  theosophy  being  the  religious 
of  its  members.  The  obvious  criticism  is : 
t  will  happen  when  Mrs.  Tingley  dies?  She 
at  least,  the  power  of  nominating  her  successor. 
I  men  have  given  to  her  freely ;  the  schools  are 
a  steady  source  of  mcome,  and  residents  able 
ay  for  rent,  board,  clothing,  and  children's  edu- 
)n,  do  so ;  otherwise  they  receive  all  this  free. 
3  of  interest  to  note  that  this  unique  experi- 
t    was    in    excellent    odour    locally. 


:  BESETTING  SIN  OF  BRITISH  NOVELISTS. 

he  Edinburgh  Review  has  an  article  on  "  Insular 
ion,"  and  in  reviewing  half  a  dozen  prominent 
;ls  of  last  year,  has  some  severe  things  to  say 
at  English  novels  and  their  writers.  Fiction,  he 
,  is  becoming  what  poetry  once  was,  and  what  the 
spaper  pretends  to  be — a  criticism  of  life.  "  Men 
?ine  that  they  open  their  paper  in  the  morning  to 
ch  for  facts,  and  dip  into  a  novel  at  night  to 
pe  from  them ;  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  that 
Jls  them."  The  novelist  is  much  less  bound  to 
•s  up  and  perv^ert  facts  than  the  journalist ;  he 
res  to  put  things  in  his  own  way,  but  from  hmi 
are  more  likely  to  get  the  real  truth  than  from 
journalist  with  his  "  slop-suit  of  ready-made 
lions." 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LETTERS. 

a  nothing  are  we  more  insular  than  in  our  fic- 
;  and  never  has  i;his  been  felt  more  keenly  than 

)resent,  when  there  seems  likely  to  be  a  break  in 
spiritual  succession  of  the  masters  of  romance. 

mise  of  fresh  talent  there  is,  but  in  each  case 
hopeful  young  writer  of  recent  years  seems  gra- 

Uy  to  be  succumbing  to  the  "  British  convention 

he  manufacture  of  fiction  "  :  — 

define  the  British  convention  with  regard  to  fiction 
Id  be  to  venture  on  unprofitable  generalities.  It  is  not 
sentimentality,  its  domesticity,  or  its  propriety  that 
cially  distinguiahes  it,  though  our  novels  for  the  most 
;  have  these  qualities,  and  occasionally  have  them 
irably.  Its  particular  requirement,  the  quality  it  most 
iia  upon,  is  a  false  air  of  reality.  It  wants  everything 
te  life."  This  would  seem~a  creditable  ambition,  but  the 
^se  hardly  means  what  it  seems.    Its  devotees  desire  that 


presentation  of  life  which  in  another  art  would  find  its 
equivalent  in  a  coloured  photograph.  The  fidelity  required 
is  thus  not  t.)  life,  but  to  the  appearance  of  life;  the  like- 
neas  is  not  to  the  man  as  he  is,  or  even  to  tlie  man  as  he 
may  be,  but  to  the  man  as  they  can  recognise  him. 

In  fact,  the  British  novel  tends  to  be  not  an 
artistic  presentment  of  life,  but  "  photography  in  let- 
ters." How  true  this  is  every  reviewer  of  novels  has 
ample  cau.se  to  know. 

THE    CHROMOGRAPHIC    NOVEL. 

Art,  the  writer  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  "  is 
the  most  detested  ahen  in  England  "  :  — 

In  fiction,  at  any  rate,  there  is  but  small  demand  for  it; 
indeed,  the  writing  of  fiction  seems  rarely  recognised  a«  an 
art.  That  it  may  jiossess  a  technique  which,  like  a  painter's 
brush-work,  counts  for  something  in  the  effect,  and  canaot 
be  acquired  without  practice,  appears  scarcely  suspected  in 
this  country.  That  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  novelist's 
arrangement  of  his  material  to  the  ""  liandling  "  of  the 
artist  seems  not  at  all  to  be  considered  even  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  public's  instructors,  and  style — that 
only  preservative  from  the  corrosion  of  the  centuries,  that 
amber  of  the  temperament  in  which  alone  the  fly  of  fancy 
can  be  kept  from  the  decay  of  time — stj'le  is  regarded  not 
as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  literature,  a 
guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  the  hall-mark  of  the  Muses, 
but  as  an  intrusion,  an  afi'ectation,  resented  by  many  and 
desired  by  none  in  the  four-and-sixpenny  samples  of  British 
fiction. 

The  typical  British  novel  represents  life  with  no 
more  penetration  than  the  coloured  photograph,  "  or 
with  all  the  full  colour,  the  hard  contrast,  the  bright 
improvement  on  reality  for  which  the  chromograph 
is  prized." 


Photography  and   Landscape. 

A  writer  in  the  Shilling  Burlington  points  out  that 
science  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  brought  Na- 
ture infinitely  closer  both  to  our  minds  and  to  our 
eyes  than  it  ever  was  before.  This  influence  upon 
modern  landscape  painting  has  been  profound :  — 

Science  to-day  is  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  in  the 
air,  for  modern  landscapes  are  expected  to  possess  not  only 
a  reasonable  degree  of  botanical  and  geological  truth,  but 
■A  truth  of  atmospheric  tone  and  colour  of  which  the  Old 
Masters  never  dreamed.  >  Landscape,  in  fact,  has  to  be 
painted  on  lines  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  photo- 
graphy, and  photography  in  turn  is  fast  becoming  its  rival. 
Certain  difficulties  of  colour  and  tone  have  still  to  be  sur- 
mounted; but  inferiority  in  these  respects  is  to  some  ex- 
tent counterbalanced  by  the  accuracy  of  form  which  is  the 
camera's  strongest  point.  Already  photographs  have  been 
produced  that  are  pictorially  better  than  any  second-rate 
painting,  and  when  science  lias  improved  the  process  still 
further  (and  the  improvement  is  inevitable)  the  photo- 
grapher will  have  the  field  to  himself,  except  in  the  matter 
of  design,  and  in  that  '"  quality "  of  colour  and  texture 
which   fine  painting  alone   can   give. 

The  painter  cannot  expect  to  emerge  a  victor  from 
a  contest  with  the  camera.  He  must  in  the  future 
abandon  imitation  and  rely  upon  design — upon  the 
power  of  unfettered  choice  and  arrangement,  and 
upon  colour  and  texture,  a  field  in  which  the  photo- 
grapher cannot  compete  witli  him. 
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THE  CHARM   OF  THE    ITALIAN    GARDEN. 

Reviewing,  very  tuvourabl),  Mr.  H.  luigo  1  riggs 
recent  book  on  "  The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in 
Italy,"  with  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond's  beautiful  photo- 
graphic plates,  and  other  illustrations,  a  writer  n 
the  Edinburgh  Revicii'  traces  the  history  of  the 
Italian  garden  from  early  Rcxnan  times  to  those  of 
Lurullus,  the  Ca'sars,  and  Hadrian ;  through  the 
dark  ages,  when  the  monks  alone  kept  alive  the  art 
of  horticulture,  although  the  occupants  of  castles 
sometimes  cultivated  tiny  gardens  under  great  diffi- 
culties on  the  battlements;  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance, long  before  the  maturity  of  which  the  garden 
had  once  again  taken  its  place  in  civilised  life  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  garden  originally  came — the 
idea  of  it,  at  least — from  Greece.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  had  undoubtedly  great  influence  on  the 
English  garden,  and  it  was  perhaixs  partly  owing  to 
the  initiative  of  Henry  VIII. "s  Ambassador  in  the 
Horgo  Xuovo  that  Italian  workmen  were  often  em- 
ployed on  English  gardens.  Some  of  our  most 
famous  gardens  date  from  this  time ;  that  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  being  the  best  known  example. 

A  LARGE  SUMMnER-HOUSE. 
Doubtless  owing  to  the  differences  .of  climate  and 
national  temperament,  the  Italian  garden  has  always 
been  quite  a  different  thiiig  from  the  English  gar- 
den. In  fact,  the  Italian  conception  of  a  garden 
seems  to  have  always  been  not  so  much  of  a  pleas- 
aunce  formed  of  velvetv  lawns  and  masses  of  bright 
flowers  and  bloss(jming  shrubs,  but  an  extensive 
sununer-hoii.se,  with  broad  terraces,  long  groves  and 
alle\s,  evergreen  theatres,  and,  above  all,  an  en- 
rhanting  prospect  to  contemplate.  Without  this  en 
chanting  prospect  no  Italian  garden  could  be  con- 
sidered perfect.  I  quote  a  few  passages  to  illu.strate 
the  writer's  meaning  more  fully: — • 

By  the  reiietition  of  euclosure.  terrace,  atairwaj  uid  re- 
taininK  wall,  the  eye  is  deceived  in  ret^ard  to  plan  and  pro- 
portion. ...  In  wauderinif  in  an  Italian  garden  we  take 
a  lonK  time  to  discover  its  plan  and  extent.  As  in  a  hoDBe 
of  set  purpose,  the  apac*  in  divided  by  green  walls  and 
barriers  and  archways,  and  our  progress  is  carefully  en- 
livened by  variety.  The  terraces  where  the  sunshine  biases, 
promenades  of  comparative  publicity,  contrast  with  the 
seclusion  of  the  secret  garden,  and  descend  to  alleys, 
guarded  by  clipped  hedges  and  leading  to  the  shelter  of  an 
ilex  Uotco.  cool  and  dark  in  the  most  scorching  midday.  A 
green  gloom,  in  which  marble  figures  glimmer  faintly,  given 
place  to  a  gay  parterre  or  scented  lemon  garden.  And,  a.x 
we  have  said,  in  planning,  Uie  designer  keeps  the  landscape 
always   in   bi^   mind. 

HEREIN  LIES  ITS  CUABM. 

Ill  i.u  t,  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the 
garden  and  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  it,"  so  great 
in  such  a  country  as  Italy,  determined  Italian  gar- 
den design.  The  old  Italian  garden-makers  had  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  art  of  composition,  of 
whirh  many  in.stanres  could  be  quoted.  But  the 
la.st  thing  an  Italian  garden  w?s  meant  to  be  was  a 
place  for  the  di.splay  of  fruit  and  flowers.     Roses 


and  some  few  tiouers  do  indeed  grow  in  protusia 
but  what  the  Italians  loved  and  love  is 

an    expanse   of   rich    and    ordered    foliage,    varied    b.v 
sunny  spaces  and  a  stately   scheme  of  stonework,  andj 
lemon   trees  and  geraniums   or  carnations   are  dispose 
pots  as  they  might  be  in  the  galleries  of  the  house, 
this  mingling   of   romance   with   livcahlene$s   which  makd 
strong  an  apiieal   in  the  Italian   garden.     Splendid  as 
it   contrives  to   combine   something   which    we   can   milv^ 
scribe  as  comfort  with  its  splendour.    It  is  a  place  i 
you  long  to  linger  and  spend  your  day.    With  all  ii 
ornament,  its  size  and  grandeur,  it  has  a  homelike  i 

It  forms,  in  fact,  "  a  link  between  the  doni. 
of  the  dwelling  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  be;i 
wildness  of  Nature  on  the  other." 


II 


HOW   TO   TRAIN   THE   EYE. 

Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  in  C.  B.  b'rys  Maga: 
February,  gives  some  helpful  hints  and  sug^ 
as  to  the  right  method   of  training  the  eye. 
need   only  glance   at  the   people   in   the  stn     ^ 
London,  he  says,  to  reali.se  how  badly  the  Engli 
eye  is  trained.     Clumsily  and  needlessly  thev  Imi 
against  each  other  on  the  path,  and  they  cri 
road   idiotically,   not   seeing   all   round,    but 
only  a  little  space  in  front.     The  eye  shoul' 
a  large  range,  an  all-round  vision,  and  a  qui' 
correct  vision.     It  should  also  take  a  propo! 
vision ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  able  to  s 
whole  truly,   as  well   as  the  main   object  ai 
other  objects  in  perspective.     He  advises  th< 
tice  of  drawing  as  a  useful  aid  to  the  traininjj, 
eye.     In  many  games  double  observation  i.s    ;  . 
sary.     In  cricket,  for  instance,  the  batsman  h 
only  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball,  but  he  h.i 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  knowledge  of  where  the  li_.U 
are.     He  lays   down  the   following  maxim  :- 
the  one  thing,  then  all  the  other  things  sepn 
then  the  one  thing  amid  the  other  things.' 
equally  necessary  to  know  sizes  and  distanc  > 

WHAT  NOT  TO  SEE. 

One  of  the  main  ideals  put  forward  in  edn 
says  Mr.  Miles,  is  the  power  to  concentrate  ■ 
tention  on  a  thing  which  one  wishes  to  remenj 
and  reproduce  at  will ;   but  a  far  harder  art  is; 
powe-r  not  to  concentrate  the  attention,  not  to  noti 
a  thing  which  one  should  not  notice.     Yet  th®. 
pleasant  things  catch  the  eye  and  form  the  di 
nant  memories  of  the  uncontrolled  and  unsucceto 
and  unhappy.     Just  as  the  true  art  of  physical  < 
ture  i.s  to  regulate  the  muscle,   part  of  the  art 
training  the   eye   is  to  avoid   holding  the  gaze" 
thing.s  which  it  would  not  benefit  us  to  remendt 
and  the  regulation  of  the  muscle  of  the  eye  goe 
long  way  towards  regiilating  the  feeling,   the  ei 
tion,  the  mind.     Further,  we  should  learn  to  tt\ 
the  muscles  of  the  eye.     How  lovely  is  the  Thai, 
— till  we  analy.se  it.     But  we  should  not  analyse,, 
stand  too  near;   we  should  learn  to  look  at  sc, 
thinirs  onl\   in  a  filmv  wav. 
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WORRY— THE  DISEASE  OF   THE   AGE. 

I   the   Canadian   Magazine   Dr.    C.    W.    Salceby 
s  the  first  article  of  a  series  on  this  subject. 

WORRY  AND  INSANITY. 

e  insists  on  the  established  fact  that  adults  are 
h  more  gravely  injured  by  worry  than  by  fatigue, 
greatly  questions  whether  mere  mental  overwork 
ever  killed  anyone,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent 
•ession  that  it  is  the  cause  of  much  insanity, 
n-work  in  a  stuffy  workroom  will  kill  you  of 
rculosis;  brain-work  with  worry  has  slain  its 
isands;  both,  with  insomnia,  have  slain  their 
thousands ;  but  brain-work  alone  may  fairly 
d  Not  Guilty.  Insanity,  which  Dr.  Saleeby  does 
think  is  increasing  anything  like  so  much  as  is 
irally  believed,  is  largely  the  consequence  of 
ptom  of  worry.  It  is  especially  the  "  borderland 
«"— persons  neither  distinctly  sane  nor  His- 
tJy  insane — for  which  worry  is  responsible.  Often 
worry  is  made  much  worse  by  the  habit  of  drug- 
ng,  which  is  undoubtedly  lamentably  on  the 
ease. 

WORRY  AND  RELIGIOUS  BELTEP. 

jiother  cause  tending  to  increase  worry  is,  Dr. 
!eby  thinks,  the  constant  undermining  of  the 
idations  of  orthodox  belief.  In  European  coun- 
5  belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
irches  suicide  is  rarest,  and  in  Protestant  coun- 
5  it  is  highest.  The  number  in  Paris  is  enor- 
is;  but  Paris  is  a  place  apart.  The  Calvinistic 
trine  of  predestination  may,  it  has  been  sug- 
ed,  be  partly  responsible  for  this. 

WORRY   AND  INFECTION. 

nasmuch  as  worry  lowers  the  general  state  of  the 
1th,  and  inasmuch  as  a  lowered  state  of  health 
disposes  to  the  reception  of  microbes,  worry  as- 
5  disease  other  than  mental  and  nervous.  The 
re  infection  is  feared — i.e.,  worried  about — the 
re  likely  it  is  to  be  taken.  Infectious  disease 
ds  to  pass  from  t'hose  who  stand  up  to  face  it, 
I  to  fasten  on  those  cringing  before  it.  In  its 
itrine  that  to  worry  and  to  fear  must  be  attri- 
ed  all  ills  lies  the  success  of  Christian  Science. 
8  doctrine  is  true  of  so  many  of  these  ills  that 
ristian  Science  really  cures  them.  In  other  words, 
ristian  Scientists,  with  all  their  quackery,  have  got 
d  of  a  great  fundamental  truth.  The  same  maga- 
5  contains  a  short  article  on  Mrs.  Eddy,  with  a 
trait. 


POLITICS,   POLITICIANS   AND   PARTIES. 

By  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 

^ord  Hugh  Cecil  contributes  a  noteworthy  article 
the  Dublin  Review  on  Lord  Rosebery's  apprecia- 
1  of  Lord  Randolph  Qiurchill.     Such  a  preacher 

such  a  text  should  produce  a  notable  political 
mon.     The  reader  who  turns  to  the  article  will 

be  disappointed.  It  is  full  of  Lord  Hugh's  re- 
tions   on    politics,    politicians,    and    parties,    and 


concludes  with  an  appeal  to  Lord  Rosebery  to  quit 
his  retirement  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a  new 
party. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  POLITICAL  EEPEOBATION. 

Lord  Hugh  maintains  that  a  p>olitician  need  never 
despair.  In  politics,  he  believes  that  while  there  is 
life  and  health  there  is  always  hope.  Esaus  are  a 
rare  phenomena  in  the  political  world.  He  protests 
against  the  assumption  that  there  are  in  life  great 
crucial  occasions  upon  which  to  make  an  error  is  to 
fail  beyond  recovery  :  — 

This  doctrine  of  political  reprobation  is  at  least  exag- 
gerated. It  is  doubtless  true  of  all  human  action  that  in  a 
sense  it  is  irreparable,  that  retribution  ia  the  inexorable  law 
of  the  universe,  and  that  in  every  relation  of  life  each 
fault  and  error  has  its  appointed  consequence.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  some  errors  are  much  more  important,  some 
lost  opportunities  much  more  costly  than  others.  Hut  if  we 
go  beyond  these  platitudes  we  come  to  boggy  ground.  As 
long  as  life  and  capacity  endure  there  will  be  in  politics, 
as  elsewhere,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  using  them. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE  IN  POLITICS. 

If  a  man  fail  in  politics  the  fault  lies  in  himself, 
not  in  his  circumstances:  — 

People  observe  that  if  a  man  fails  repeatedly,  he  does  not 
afterwards  achieve  a  great  success,  and  they  assume  that  in 
his  later  life  he  has  no  chances.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
chances  are  probably  less  obvious  and  less  easy,  but  they 
come.  If  the  aspirant  does  not  use  them  aright,  the  cause 
is  still  the  same— his  own  character.  He  fails  as  he  failed 
before.  If,  indeed,  his  career  bo  without  hope,  its  hope- 
lessness lies  in  himself,  not  in  his  circumstances.  And  in 
some  cases  there  is  hope,  if  it  be  not  abandoned  in  despair. 
For  a  man  may  be  able  to  see  his  past  mistakes,  and  avoid 
them  in  the  future,  can  he  but  .shake  oflf  the  discouragement 
of  former  misfortunes  and  spur  himself  to  try  again.  Who- 
ever can  change  himself  will  find  his  environment  plastic. 

LORD   RANDOLPH'S  WEAK   POINT. 

Lord  Hugh,  while  acquitting  Lord  Randolph  of 
the  charge  of  being  an  unprincipled  politician,  points 
out  the  weak  point  in  his  character.    He  says :  — 

Lord  Randolph  was  no  lago.  consciously  pursuing  by 
nefarious  means  his  own  sellish  ends,  nor  were  high  motives 
strangers  to  the  seat  of  his  judgment.  But  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  did  give  to  personal  ambition  more  weight 
than  is  due,  and  that  he  allowed  it  more  than  he  knew  to 
determine  action.  Even  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  this 
would  have  been  throughout  his  career  an  element  of  in- 
stability and  weakness — an  element  made  the  more  dan- 
gerous by  operating  in  conjunction  with  his  uncertain  and 
vehement  temper. 

THE    ••  UNPRINCIPLED  "    POLITICIAN. 

But,  continues  Lord  Hugh,  a  politician  may  be 
both  "  unprincipled  "  and  yet  sincere  in  his  political 
convictions.  This  apparent  paradox  he  explains  in 
an  extremely  interesting;  passage,  which  applies 
to  other  politicians  besides  Lord  Randolph  :  — 

Unconsciously  such  a  man  selects  his  principles  to  suit 
his  interest  or  his  passions.  Just  as  spiritualists  fancy  that 
there  are  spirits  roaming  about  seeking  for  a  body  of  which 
to  take  possession,  so  there  are  ambitious  politicians  who 
seek  for  principles  which  may  embody  and  make  efiFective 
their  ambition.  But  they  are  themselves  unaware  that  this 
is  their  true  motive,  and  fancy  that  they  are  wisely  form- 
ing convictions  upon  public  grounds.  And  when  they  have 
adopted  their  political  faith,  they  hold  it  quite  sincerely, 
and  are  even  capable  of  making  real  sacrifices  of  self-in- 
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terest  on  us  nfnui.  :-.u»ci  uic- c-b  it  has  not  the  robuetnesH 
of  principles  wliicli  have  been  born  of  altruistic  beliefs. 
The  parent  self-interest  luis  influence  over  it,  and  the  same 
unconscious  process  wliich  first  brought  it  into  being  may 
avail  to  develop  or  pervert  it.  And  while  the  man  himself 
knows  not  what  motive  has  swayed  him,  others  suspect  it 
an 4  mistrust  him. 

A  "GIN  AND  OINGER-BFaSR"  PARTY. 

Lord  Hugh  dt-iiies  that  Tory-  democracy  is  an 
imposture.  There  has  always  been,  he  points  out, 
a  large  element  of  op{X)rtunism  in  Conservative 
leadership :  — 

Apart  from  that  extensive  resion  of  legislation  wiiicii  is 
not  of  a  controversial  party  character,  and  in  whicli  either 
Party  may  consistently  find  room  for  its  activities,  there 
arise  from  time  to  time  demands  for  changes  in  the  law 
whiclv.  while  Conservatives  do  not  approve  them  absolutely 
on  their  merits,  are  yet  assented  to.  and  even  promoted,  by 
Conservatives  as  being  relatively  acceptable,  as  being  ex- 
pedient in  order  to  escape  from  some  impending  disaster, 
or  some  worse   legislative   remedy. 

"  LilKTalisrti  and  Conservatism  vary  rather  in  in- 
tensity than  in  quality.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
blend  than  to  mix  gin  and  ginger-beer,"  "  Tastes," 
Lord  Hugh  adds,  "  may  differ  as  to  the  palatable 
nature  of  such  a  mucture,  but  it  cannot  be  described 
as  an  imposture." 

AN  APPEAL  TO  LOED  B08EBERY. 

Of  What  may  be  called  "  the  Gin  and  Ginger-beer 
Party,"  Lord  Rosebery  is,  in  Lord  Hugh's  opinion, 
the  ideal  leader.  He  concludes  his  article  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  Lord  Rosebery  may  yet 
emerge  from  his  retirement:  — 

It  is  indeed  difflcalt  to  lay  down  this  delightful  book 
without  turning  the  eye  from  its  brilliant  and  enigmatic 
subject  to  its  author,  assuredly  neither  less  brilliant  nor 
less  enigmatic.  Lard  Roweliery's  retirement  from  political 
activity  is  in  many  points  of  view  a  misfortune.  Ability  is 
by  no  means  so  common  in  politics  that  Lord  Rosehery's 
unflurp;«ssed  gifts  can  be  spared  without  a  sense  of  loss. 
But  this  general  impoverishment  falls  with  especial  weight 
upon  a  large  and.  probably,  an  increasing  body  of  opinion 
which  is  dissatisfied  with  both  political  parties.  Central 
minded  people  find  their  views  ill  expressed  on  either  side 
of  Parliament.  And  in  Lord  Roseliery  they  have  a  possible 
leader  who  unites  a  mind  naturally  central  with  shining 
oratorical  or  literary  powers.  It  must  seem  a  pity  that 
L  >rd  Rosebery  doc«  not  break  the  bonds  of  reserve  and  cast 
away  the  f«>t.ters  of  discretion,  and.  seeking  only  to  speak 
h  s  own  mind,  voice  as  well  the  hope.s  and  convictions  of  a 
great  and  inarticulate  mass.  Perhaps  he  is  awaiting  only 
a  favourable  opportunity,  and  passes  the  time  in  delighting 
ii>  with   his  pen.    Let  ns  hope  it  may  be  bo. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  says, 
'  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  world  could  have  had  no 
lit_;tter  use  for  that  bright  nnd  strr.n"  inttniircncf.  that 
/(•alous  leadership":  — 

Many  will  see  in  his  career  tuv  om  -i.ii>  .u  mn.ij-  .  h.mi- 
ing  mediocrity,  as  he  crushed  jwor  Sir  .Stafford  Northcote, 
and  being  crushed  inevitably  by  mediocrity  in  turn.  In  any 
case,  his  wa«  a  moving  fortune,  a  brilliant  ui.l  tragic 
figure,   which  will   live  in  history. 

When  Lord  Iddesleigh  died  suddenly  in  Downing-slreet. 
Ij<ird  Salisbury  wrote:— "As  I  looked  upon  the  dead  body 
stretched  before  me  I  felt  that  politics  was  a  cursed  pro- 
fession."    Something  of  that  feeling  one  may  well  have   as 

/>ni'    rlnaps    Mr      ChnrrliiHH     life    rif    liis    father. 


IS    HORSEFLESH   A   NOURISHING   FOOD? 

Statistics  of  Its  Consumption  in  Europe.. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Espana  Moderna  Sr.  V: 
padierna  advocates  the  consumption  of  horse 
in  Spain.  In  the  course  of  a  long  article  he  g 
many  interesting  details  concerning  hippohagy, 
the  eating  of  horseflesh  is  tenned,  and  the  prog 
it  is  making  in  different  European  countries.        | 

Hippohagy  has  not  made  progress  in   Spain 
consequence  of  religious  teachings  on  the  subjel 
The  people,   wealthy   and   poor,   believe   that   t^ 
must  aJ>stain  from  eating   horseflesh   because   itf 
unclean  and  unfi,t  for  food.     Nobody  has  tak' 
trouble  to  investigate ;   the  idea  is  accepted 
without  question.     In  the  opinion  of  the  writ' 
wealthy  would  find  it  palatable,  while  the  poor 
l>e  liiore  robust  and  able  to  perform  a  harder 
work  than  is  at  present  the  case.     The  poor  * 
afford   to   purchase   other  meat,    and   they    li 
scanty  style.    If  they  were  to  accept  the  flesh  ■ 
horse,  they  would  get  good,  nourishing  food   at 
price  within  the  scope  of  their  resources. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  rapid  inert 
the  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  various  countrn 
In  Berlin  about  3000  horses  were  slaughtered  f 
food  in  1847,  but  in  1900  the  figure  was  10,36  ; 
in   1902   the  figure  was   12,703.      In  the  whi 
■  Prussia,  during  1399,  the  number  of  horses  slaug 
tered  was  63,801,  Whereas  in  1902  the  number  re 
to  85,820.     Other  German  towns,  in  order  of 
sumption,    are   Hamburg,    Breslau,   Halle,    Bremi 
Leipsir,  and  Munich.     In  other  German  towns  t 
figitres  are  not  so  important,  but  all  appear  to  in 
rate  a  rapid  increase. 

Erance  and  Austria  also  consume  a  large  qu£ 
tity  of  horst'flesh,  especially  in  their  respective  ca 
tals.     In  Vienna  the  increase  is  most  noticeable; 
1862  the  number  of  horses  slaughtered  was  112. 
in  1890  it  was  about  7000;  in  1894  it  had  risen 
18,209,  which  is  more  than  Berlin,  Hajiiburg,  a 
Breslau  together,  and  is  almost  as  much  as  in  t 
case   of   Paris,   although   t'iic   capital    of   France 
double  the  size  of  Vienna. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  consume  hor 
fle.sh,  and  the  first  authorised  butcher  in  that  coi 
try  wa.s  Decroix,  a  military  "  vet.''  That  was 
1866,  Prior  to  that  time  the  flesh  had  been  cat 
•  laiidcstinely.  Public  slaughter-houses  are  end 
ior  killing  the  animals,  and   careful   supervision 

\erci.sed.  so  that  no  unhealthy  horses  are  sold 
iiuman  consumption. 

The  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  mentioned,  w 
ate  horseflesh  were  in  far  l>etter  condition  than  I 
British  soldiers  who  did  not  partake.  Of  course 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  I 
food  is  prepared.  It  is  pleasant,  we  are  assun 
when  minced,  and  gourmands  say  that  the  tongi 
finely  chopped,  is  an  excellent  dish. 
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E     LOVE-STORY     OF     GAMBETTA. 

The  Truth  About  His  Death. 

has  always  been  felt  that  there  was  some  mys- 
concerning  the  real  circumstances  of  Gam- 
's death  ;  but,  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
die  Revue  of  January  ist,  the  death  of  Madame 
ie  Leon,  Gambetta's  friend,  last  November,  has 
ved  the  last  scruple  of  discretion  from  the  wit- 
s  of  the  tragedy  at  Ville  d'Avray.  The  writer 
sses  to  give  now  the  true  story  of  the  accident, 
onsequences  of  which  cost  Gambetta  his  life. 

HIS  STRANGE  ADMIRER. 

auJame  Leon,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
lel,  first  met  Gambetta  in  September,  1868.  She 
tonceived  an  extraordinary  admiration  for  him, 
she  took  no  end  of  trouble  to  put  herself  in  his 
on  every  possible  occasion.  She  would  even 
X  in  the  same  compartment  with  Gambetta  in 
yain  to  Versailles,  and  Gambetta  often  noticed 
ady  sitting  opposite,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
t  and  attentive  to  ever}-  word  he  uttered.  At 
lie  charged  two  of  his  friends  to  try  and  dis- 
r  w'ho  was  this  admirer  whose  silence  impressed 
so  deeply,  and  their  report  was  quite  reassur- 
What  the  intimate  relations  of  Gambetta  and 
lady  came  to  be  may  be  learnt  from  their  corre- 
dence,  of  which  more  anon. 

AN  UNLUCKY  DAY. 

reference  to  the  tragic  affair  which  resulted  in 
death  of  Gambetta,  the  writer  tells  us  how  it  all 
about.  On  t'he  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
imber  27th,  1882,  Gambetta  had  occasion  to  be 
y  with  his  servant  Paul,  and,  exasperated,  dis- 
ed  him,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  it  was 
ame  Leon  who  had  been  the  means  of  getting 

into  his  service.  For,  a  while  before,  Madame 
1  had  used  her  influence  to  get  Gambetta  to 
large  Pauls  predecessor,  Frangois  Loblin,  the 
•'  moblot  "  of  1870,  who  since  that  terrible  year 
been  Gambetta's  faithful  valet  de  chambre.  When 
ame  Leon  learnt  what  had  happened  to  Paul, 

begged  Gambetta  to  reconsider  his  decision, 
ated  and  more  nervous  than  usual,  the  tribune, 
srto  always  so  gentle  towards  her,  not  only 
sed  to  take  back  Paul,  but  gave  her  to  under- 
d  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  Frangois,  who 
always  so  punctual  and  in  all  other  ways  above 
each.     Why  had  she  induced  him  to  take  Paul, 

was  decidedly  irnpossible  ?  In  the  conversation 
h  ensued,  the  two  friends  continued  to  irritate 
I  other,  and  Madame  Leon,  who  was  suffering 

I  nerves,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  made  the  quick, 
hanical  movement  which  was  to  have  such  seri- 
consequences. 

A  FATAL  GESTURE. 

ambetta  had  just  received  a  box  containing  two 

II  revolvers,  in  the  manipulation  of  which  there 
still  all  tne  attraction  of  novelty.     One  of  these, 


loaded,  was  lying  on  the  bureau,  and  it  attracting 
the  eyes  of  Madame  Leon.  In  the  desolation  of 
the  moment  she  seized  the  weapon,  and  cried  that 
since  her  friend  no  longer  cared  for  her  it  would  be 
best  for  her  to  disappear.  Her  gesture,  exaggerated, 
no  doubt,  alarmed  Gambetta.  He  sprang  towards 
his  companion,  and  with  clumsy  ha.ste  snatched  the 
revolver  from  her  hand.  The  movement,  however, 
caused  the  revoh'er  to  go  off,  and  the  bullet  entered 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  At  the  noise  of  the  report 
the  cook  rushed  to  the  room,  and  saw  Madame 
Leon  on  her  knee^  imploring  in  despair  pardon 
from  Gambetta,  who,  motionless  and  pale,  was  try- 
ing to  smile,  and  reassure  her  with  his  persuasive 
gentleness. 

The  writer,  continuing  his  account,  says  that  the 
real  cause  of  Gambetta's  death  was  internal  inflam- 
mation, from  which  he  had  suffered  more  or  less  all 
his  life,  and  that  the  wound  in  his  hand  was  quite 
healed  when  he  died  on  December  31st. 

HIS   GOOD    ANGEL. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  letters,  of  which- 
two  separate  series  have  just  been  published,  the 
love-letters  being  those  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  of 
December  ist  and  January  ist,  letters  written  by 
Gambetta  to  Madame  Leon  bet^veen  the  years  1873 
and  1882.  On  February  25th,  1873,  Gambetta 
writes  in  the  first  letter  given  :  — - 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul  for  the  two  precious  letters 
with  which  you  reply  to  me.  To-day,  more  than  at  any 
other  moment,  I  feel  infinite  consolation  in  receiving  from 
you  tliis  fortifying  tenderness,  which  makes  me  equal  to 
the  most  irritating  obstacles.  For  your  heart,  which  is  as 
penetrating  at  a  distance  as  it  is  at  hand,  has  not  heen 
deceived.  I  am  very  uneasy,  very  preoccupied,  even  very 
divided.  I  feel  the  most  contrary  problems  at  war  in  my 
head:  simultaneously  I  have  the  liveliest  apprehensions  and 
the  most  enthusiastic  hopes.  I  embrace  you,  I  beg  you  to 
write  to  me,  and  I  lay  myself  at  your  feet. 

Three  years  later  it  was  the  same  story.  On  May 
23rd,  1876,  he  says  in  another  letter:  — 

I  have  really  great  need  to  see  you!  I  cannot  wait  much 
longer;  you  are  my  life,  my  intellectual  and  moral  country, 
and  I  am  homesick.  ...  I  have  got  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  that  I  can  no  longer  remain 
far  away.  .  .  .  Come,  I  await  you! 
VIVE   GAMBETTA! 

The  following  year,  on  May  i6th,  1877,  he  is  not 
less  enthusiastic  :  — 

War  is  declared;  battle  is  even  offered  to  us;  I.  have 
accepted  it,  for  my  proposals  are  inexpungable;  we  occupy 
the  heights  of  the  law,  whence  we  can  riddle  at  our  ease 
the  miserable  troops  of  reaction  in  the  plain.  You  will  see 
by  the  newspapers  how  I  have  arranged  my  order  of  com- 
bat; but  you  will  not  find  there  the  immense  acclamation  of 
the  people  of  Paris  before  the  Grand  Hotel;  I  was  almost 
sulTocated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd;  cries  of  "  Viva 
la  R6publique;  Vive  Gambetta!"  filled  the  air.     ... 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  joy  you  gave  me  yesterday;  to  it  I 
attribute  all  my  strength  and  all  my  lucidity  to-day.     You 
are   always  my  providence.    I  embrace  >-ou. 
IMPATIENCE    AT    SEPARATION. 

The  final  letter,  written  on  November  iptli,  1(882, 
a  week  before  Gambetta's  death,  runs:  — 
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It  is  seven  o'clock.  I  am  going  out  hunting,  and  I  eend 
you  a  morning  kiss,  a  kiss  I  should  so  much  like  to  give 
you  in  reality.  Ah!  how  impatient  I  am  to  have  done 
with  this  broken-up  life,  spent  in  running  after  one  an- 
other, and  feeling  that  I  can  never  enjoy  tlie  presence  of 
ny  Mignonne  without  the  remembrace  that  I  am  to  lose 
her  again  in  a  few  moments.  We  must  end  a  torment  which 
is  all  the  more  intolerable  because  we  alone  are  the  mas- 
ters, who  onght  not  to  submit  to  it.  I  console  myself  with 
the  belief  that  the  end  is  approaching,  and  that  soon  we 
phall  not  leave  each  other  again.  I  embrace  you  as  I  love 
yon.   for  ever. 

EQUALITY.    ENTHUSIASM.    CHARITY. 

The  second  series  of  letters,  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  appears  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of 
January  ist  and  15th.  Dated  1849  to  i860,  they 
show  us  Gambetta  the  student  writing  to  his  parents. 
In  a  letter  under  date  June  9th,  1857,  when  Gam- 
betta was  nineteen,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
father  :  — 

How  much  I  should  like  to  see  into  the  future!  It  ought 
to  be  so  beautiful!  .  .  .  What  great  questions  lliere  will 
be  to  agitate  about;  what  new  and  needed  theories;  what 
noble  projects;  wliat  vast  enterprises;  wliat  glorious  suc- 
cesses! May  the  world  become  a  great  mutual 
school,  in  which  man  will  instruct  man,  and  the  ideas  of 
ca.ste.  egoism,  ambition,  cupidity,  indifference,  liatred,  be 
driven  away,  to  give  place  to  cosmopolitanism,  love,  disin- 
terestedness, equality,  enthusiasm  and  charity. 


Progress  of  English  Fiction. 

In  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero 
describes  the  growth  of  the  historical  novel  in  a 
paper  that  might  well  find  permanent  lodgment  in 
some  great  encyclopaedia.  He  traces  the  growth  of 
historical  romance  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  present  time.  His  survey  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  striking  paragraph:  — 

Thus  the  progress  of  English  fiction  is  marked  by  the  same 
stages  wliich  belong  to  the  growtl)  of  a  human  being.  It 
passes  from  the  childish  love  of  incident  to  the  romantic 
sentiment  and  passion  of  youth;  it  leaves  ideal  extrava- 
gances for  the  realities  of  life,  as  it  gathers  the  experience 
and  employs  tlie  wisdom  of  active  manhood;  in  the  medita- 
tive spirit  of  advancing  years,  when  the  lire  and  passion  of 
youth  has  died  down  it  exercises  its  brain  on  cold  psycholo- 
gical analysis:  and,  to  nomplete  the  metaphor,  it  returns 
in  its  dotage  to  the  tastes  of  its  childhood  and  luxuriates  in 
hlood-rurdllng  tales  of  impossible  adventures. 

The  differences  may  be  put  in  another  way.  In  its  parti- 
cular course  of  development  the  novel  illustrates  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  "  mystery  in  ua  which  calls  itself  I."  It  is 
more  and  more  absorbed  in 

■  This  main  miracle  that  thou  art  thou. 
With  power  on  thy  own  act  and  on  the  world." 

The  exhibition  of  character  has  grown  to  be  the  highest  aim 
of  literature,  its  distinguishing  failure,  its  greatest  triumph. 
The  evidence  of  this  new  and  absorbing  interest  lies  on  every 
side.  It  is  seen  in  the  method  of  writing  history,  biography, 
poetry,  and.  above  all,  in  fiction. 

The  complexity  of  modern  civilisation  and  the 
scientific  study  of  life  have,  Mr.  Prothero  contends, 
contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  drama  and  to  the 
elevation  of  the  novel. 


HOW   CRIMINALS  SHOILD   BE   PUNISHED, 

Almost  hidden  away  at  the  end  of  the  Pall  IL 
Magazine  for  February  is  a  short  article,  bv  Jy 
Thomas  Holmes,  giving  suggestions  on  the  mode 
punishing  criminals.  j 

THIRTY-FIVE    YEARS    FOR    £100.  ' 

Mr.  Holmes  quotes  the  story  of  a  ticket-of-lea 
man  who  has  done  about  thirty-five  years  for  i 
fences  against  property  possibly  not  amounting  to 
hundred  pounds'  worth  altogether,  for  in  the  prese 
state  of  the  law  an  offence  against  property  seems 
be  considered  more  serious  than  an  offence  agair 
the  person.  This  offender,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  t 
best  type  of  criminals.  He  is  a  model  prisoner ;  hj 
as  soon  as  he  is  free,  and  is  supporting  himself,  i 
lapses  before  long  into  his  old  crime. 

ALONE  SIXTEEN  HOURS  A  DAY. 

The  prisoner  thus  describes  his  life  during  his  la 
period   of   detention   under  the   present  system 
punishing  criminals:  — 

I  spent  sixteen  hours  every  day  in  my  oell  alone,  except^ 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  I  had  twenty  liours  of 
I  was  searched  four  times  every  day,  during  the  whole  i 
and  a-half  years,  and  once  every  fortnight  my  cell  w 
searched,  to  see  if  I  had  anything  contraband.  I  rose 
5.15  every  morning  and  cleaned  ray  cell;  at  5.45  I  had  i 
breakfast  of  ten  ounces  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  poor  t» 
at  7  every  morning  I  went  to  chapel  for  ten  minutes;  afl 
chapel  I  had  ten  minutes'  parade.  I  had  all  my  meala 
my  oell,  my  dinner  at  11.30,  and  my  tea  at  5.30;  at  6.4£ 
might  go  to  bed.  I  knew  every  bit  of  my  cell,  every  scrat 
on  the  floor  and  every  mark  on  the  wall.  We  had  a  f 
books  to  read,  but  the  light  was  not  good. 

HUMANISING  TREATMENT. 

Mr.  Holmes,  as  the  result  of  his  long  experien 
of  prisons  and  prisoners,  makes  some  practical  si 
gestions  towards  the  reform  of  the  existing  system 
punishment.     He  places  first  the  importance  of  pi 
viding  each  prisoner  with  an  abundance  of  woi 
Industries  should  be  provided   which  would  thn 
some  interest  into  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.     Th 
Mr.    Holmes  would  abolish   ticket-of-leave,   and 
its  place  offer  rewards  for  industry  and  good  I 
haviour — improvements    in    the    conditions    of    t 
prisoner,   better  food,   and  other  humanising  inf 
ences.     He  thinks  most  prisoners  would  respond 
the  opportunity,   and  industry  and  skill   would  I 
come  habitual. 

In  the  case  of  the  young,  and  even  the  unfit,  t 
schoolmaster  and  the  technical  instructor  should 
a  leading  feature,  and  gjmnastic  exercises  and  a 
letic  sports   should   be   encouraged.      But   for  n] 
hardened    professional    criminals,   such  as  forge i 
counterfeit  coin-makers,  and  the  elite  of  the  burgj; 
class,  Mr.  Holmes  says  short  sentences  are  uselej, 
Such  men  should  be  detained  for  life,  but  some  | 
the  skill  and  industry   which   they  have  exhibit! 
in   their   criminal   professions   might   be   turned  t 
account  when  they  are  under  detention,   and  th 
might  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living. 
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iRLlAMENTARY     PERSONALITIES. 

An  Estimate  After  Twelve  Months. 
dr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  contributes  to  the  January 
aber  of  the  Independent  Reviav  a  thoughtful  and 

resting  paper  describing  his  impressions  of  par- 

and  persons  in  Parliament  after  twelve  months' 
)erience.  The  great  Progressivt;  majority,  he  de- 
res,  has  come  through  the  ordeal  of  its  first  Ses- 
n  unscathed.  It  is  a  little  sobered,  perhaps,  but 
re  are  no  obvious  rifts  or  fi'ssures.  The  Tory 
:ty,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gained  no  ground.  It 
even  more  demoralised  than  at  the  beginning  of 

Session.  Tory  democracy  is  dead,  and  the 
ole  philosophy  of  Conservatism  and  Imperialism 
ras  to  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Mr.  Chamber- 
n,  before  his  illness,  had  by  persistent  daily  bat- 
ig  with  the  majority  once  more  fairly  established 

position  as  a  speaker  who  must  be  heard  with 
pectful  attention.  Mr.  Balfour  is  still  profoundly 
itrusted,  but  l>is  extraordinary  powers  as  a  de- 
ter during  the  education  discussions  have  done 
nething  to  rehabilitate  him  in  the  estimation  of 

House.  The  rest  of  the  party  is,  for  the  most 
rt.  "  a  rather  mournful  vacuity." 

C.-B.   DIOTATOE  OP  THE   HOUSE. 

Time  has  only  made  C.-B.'s  unequalled  influence 
th  the  House  more  complete  and  astonishing :  — 
lir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to-day  is  dictator  of  the 

House.  He  could  appeal  at  the  last  extremity  against 
arly  the  whole  of  his  Cabinet  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

the  House  of  Commons  would  endorse  his  appeal.  He 
tains  his  position  not  only  by  the  qualities  of  shrewdness, 
imour,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress 
ich  have  excited  for  him  among  the  new  Radical  mem- 
rs  a  kind  of  personal  affection.     He  has  behind  him  also 

record  of  all  the  unswerving  service  through  the  darkest 
ys  of  the  Keaction  when,  among  many  faithless,  he  stood 
ithful  to  everything  which  Liberalism  has  fought  for 
iring  the  past  century.  It  is  with  the  high  certificate  of 
ch  well-tempered  allegiance  to  the  causes  which  are 
bodied  in  the  present  popular  uprising  that,  within  the 
use  and  outside  of  it,  he  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
nbodimeiit  of  the  new  spirit. 

MR.   HALDANE:    A  SURPRISING   PHENOMENON. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  maintained  unchallenged  his 
ipremac}'  as  a  debater,  but  it  is  Mr.  Haldane  who 
as  made  the  greatest  advance :  — 

Mr.  Haldane  and  his  Army  speeches  have  been  one  of  the 
jrprising  plienomena  of  the  new  Parliament.  His  incredible 
aency,  his  generous  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  his  good 
mper.  He  has  stamped  upon  this  assembly  an  impression 
itellect,  have  made  him  one  of  tlie  conspicuous  political 
nccesses  of  the  new  as.sembly. 

THE  GREATEST  PERSONAL  SUCCESS. 

Mr,  Birrell  by  his  handling  of  the  Education  Bill 
as  won  for  himself  a  very  high  place  in  the  Parlia- 
lentary  arena.  He  has  arrived  :  — 
He  stands  to-day  with  an  unchallenged  position  which  he 
as  earned  by  indefatigable  industry  and  patience,  courtesy 
owards  opponents,  a  humour  which  has  rendered  tolerable 
he  long,  intolerable  debates  upon  educational  manipula- 
|ion,  and  a  real  power  in  the  marshalling  of  debate  and  the 
lianagement  of  men.  I  doubt  if  any  other  man  in  the  House 
onld  liave  per.suaded  tliat  assembly  to  accept  an  Education 
\\\\   which    wa«  profoundly   disUked  by   extremists   in    all 
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parties  in  tlie  House,  in  so  short  a  time  and  with  so  little 
temper.  He  has  stamiied  upon  this  assembly  an  impression 
of  honesty,  industry  and  capacity.  It  has  been  the  greatecit 
personal  success  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  a  success 
entirely   deserved. 

MB.    WINSTON   CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  been  the  most  exciting 
figure  on  the  Government  benches.  Of  the  impres- 
sion he  makes  on  the  House  Mr.  Masterman  says :  — 
No  one  who  has  been  through  this  Session  will,  I  think, 
deny  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  quickness,  his  power  of 
eloquent  phrasing,  his  energy  and  tenacity  and  courage. 
There  are,  indeed,  obvious  deficiencies  He  lias  not  con- 
vinced the  House  of  Commons  tluit  he  knows  very  much 
about  England,  and  especially  the  new  England  whicli  is 
coming  to  nxake  its  demands  known ;  and  his  speeches  sliow 
a  certain  hardness  in  their  glitter  and  cleverness  which 
causes  many  to  believe  that  he  cares  very  little  for  politics 
but  as  a  splendid  game.  I  believe  that  in  this  alert  and 
receptive  mind,  exceedingly  curious  about  the  new  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  especially  the  de)nand  for  social  better- 
ment, the  first  of  these  deflcienciet  will  be  very  rapidly 
removed.  I  believe  the  second  to  be  in  part  unjust.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  his  ambition;  it  would,  I  think,  be 
false  to  brand  that  ambition  as  fixed  entirely  on  personal 
aims. 

MR.  KEIR  BARDIE'S  ALOOFNESS. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  although  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting figures  in  present  politics,  is  not  popular, 
Mr.  Masterman  says,  in  the  House  of  Commons :  — 
He  holds  himself  rather  rigidly  aloof  from  its  festivities 
and  its  easy  and  pleasant  friendliness.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  his  convictions  that  most  of  the  members  are  pursuing 
their  own  ends  under  the  guise  of  devotion  to  the  common 
good,  and  contemplates  rather  scornfully  the  .assertions  ol" 
rival  statesmen  of  how  their  hearts  bleed  for  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  He  sees,  I  think,  as  in  a  vision,  behind  all  the 
glitter  and  splendour  of  the  outer  show,  something  of  the 
bleak  life  of  the  under-world—"  the  forlorn  children,"  as 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  called  them,  "  and  the  trampled  women 
of  the  wide  squalid  wildernesses  in  cities."  It  is  with  the 
spirit  of  one  indifferent  entirely  to  the  promises  whicli 
political  success  can  offer  that  he  pleads  in  rugged  utter- 
ance for  the  welfare  of  the  disinherited. 

Popular  Music  of  Galicia. 

In  the  Spanish  magazine  La  Leciura  there  is  an 
article  on  the  popular  music  of  the  old  province  of 
Galicia,  in  Spain,  of  which  Corunna  forms  a  part- 
The  writer  waxes  eloquent  over  it,  calling  it  incom- 
parable in  expression  and  melody.  The  sweet  Gali- 
cian  dialect,  misunderstood  because  its  true  char- 
acter and  origin  are  not  known  to  the  majority  of 
outsiders,  greatly  tends  to  enhance  its  beautv.  The 
Galicians  and  the  Portuguese  were  practically  on»^ 
in  olden  times,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  province  regard  themselves  as  more  allied 
to  the  Portuguese  than  to  the  Spaniards.  Their 
province  at  one  point  is  separated  from  Portugal 
by  the  Minho.  The  Galicians  were  clever  with 
musical  instruments,  and  made  a  reputation  for 
themselves  as  instrumentalists  as  well  as  for  their 
vocal  powers.  Some  of  the  songs  or  poems  for 
which  Portugal  receives  credit  are  really  Grecian, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Galicians.  The 
Castillians  copied  them  in  their  music,  but  not  with 
distinguislied  success. 
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A  DEFENCE   OF   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

Mr.  15.  O.  Fiowei,  the  editor  of  the  Arena, 
though  not  himself  an  adherent  of  Christian  Science, 
enters  a  vigorous  protest  against  what  he  describes 
as  the  recent  "  reckless  and  irresponsible  attacks " 
on  the  new  religion  and  its  founder.  He  condemns 
the  sensational  cami>aign  inaugurated  by  the  New 
York  H'or/d  as  "'  a  reckless,  false,  and  brutal  attack 
on  an  old  lady,  a  woman  who  is  loved,  honoured, 
and  revered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent 
people,  and  one  whose  life  in  her  home  and  city  has 
won  for  her  the  love  and  resjx'ct  of  the  com- 
munity." 

A  PERSONAL  TESTIMONY. 

He  feels  compelled,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
common  fairness,  to  lx;ar  his  testimony  as  an  out- 
side observer  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  be- 
lievers in  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  doctrine:  — 

I  do  know  that  it  has  arhievetl  and  is  achieving  a  great 
work  in  healing  tlie  sick  of  afflictions  of  body,  mind,  and 
«oul;  that  it  is  giving  hop©  and  courage  to  tens  of  thou- 
hiukIs  of  sorrow-darkened  liven :  that  it  is  tranKninting  hate 
into  love  and  bitterne)»  into  spiritual  exaltation  in  the 
caeea  of  thousands  of  lives.  And  I  know  furthermore  that 
its  teachings  are  exerting  a  positive  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious lives  of  its  believers  that  is  not  apparent  in  the  lives 
of  the  church-members  of  other  denominations  where  the 
religious  truths  seem  to  be  held  in  a  i)erfuMctory  manner; 
and.  knowing  these  things.  I  demand  for  it,  as  its  right, 
the  same  fair,  just,  and  intellectually  hospitable  treatment 
that  I  ask  for  my  own  religious  views  or  that  1  demand  for 
those  of  other  faiths. 

A   BODY  OP  HIGHLY   INTELLIGENT  BELIEVERS. 

Among  the  facts  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  judging  Christian  Science,  Mr.  Flower 
points  out,  is  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  it.s  ad 
herents.     He  says  :  — 

It  ifl  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  tiie  Ciiii-^imn 
S^ence  congregations  in  various  churches,  that  they  are  at 
least  quite  equal  to  other  American  relig;ou.s  congregations 
in  intelligence,  culture  and  refinement.  That  they  are  sin- 
cere and  filled  with  that  moral  enthusiasm  that  is  a  potent 
motor  power  in  all  great  religious  or  ethical  movements  in 
their  early  days  is  clearly  apparent  to  all  who  impartially 
investigate  this  latest  religious  fellowship.  Moreover,  the 
church  numl)er8  among  it<*  leading  ex|>onent!<  many  names 
of  men  and  women  of  ripe  culture  and  fine  scholarship. 

IT8  MORAL  IDEALISM. 

Ol  the  iJuctrine  itself,  he  says,  its  moral  idealism 
i.s  one  of  its  greatest  elements  of  success :  — 

It  is  a  religious  interpretation  instinct  with  moral  ideal- 
ism. d?minated  by  a  strong  living  faith— by  love,  hope,  and 
courage.  In  a  word,  it  is  imparting  deep  religious  fervour 
and  moral  exaltation  to  thousands  of  lives  that  had  been 
religiously  moribund.  This  I  have  noticed  for  years  in  asso- 
ciation with  scores  of  Christian  Scientists,  many  of  whom 
I  Knew  when  they  were  merely  perfunctory  members  of 
various  churches;  and  it  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
while  other  churclies  are  sparsely  attended  on  Sundays  and 
very  meagrely  represented  at  the  weekly  prayer  and  ex- 
perienc«  meetings,  the  Christian  8<'>ience  churches  are 
usually  marked  by  large  attendance.  In  Boston  the  utmost 
rapacity  of  their  great  new  temple,  which  seats  over  flye 
thoiiHand  people,  is  frequently  taxed. 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  SICK. 
In   regard   to   the   cures   supposed    t.,    Hmv.-   hren 


etTected  under  Christian  Science  treatment,  he  ci< 
several  cases  out  of  the  scores  of  cures  that  hj 
come  under  his  own   personal  observation.     Wl 
the  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  pers 
have    been   cured    by    Christian    Science    does 
necessarily  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Sciei 
explanation  or  theory   of  cure,   it  does   prove, 
maintains — 

that  there  is  a  positive  agency  for  healing  that  operates] 
the  physical,   mental   and  moral   nature,   and   changes 
whole   outlook    of    life,    making    it   calm,    serene,    cheei 
hopeful  and  strong  in  faith,  and  that  by  making  altru 
or  love  the  dominant  note  of  religion,  it  brings  the  pat^ 
into   rapport  with   lofty  moral   idealism. 


FOX   HUNTING— A    RELIC   OF   BARBARISM 

"  Anglo-Australian,"    with    the    emphasis    on 
Anglo,  for  he  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  WTites 
The  World  and  His  Wife  on  the  brutalising  effe 
of  fo.\-hunting — ^an  article  in  which,  he  gives  only 
much  reason  for  his  opinion  that  "  fox-hunlang  U 
relic  of  barbarism,  and  should  be  relegated  to 
same    category    as    bull-baiting,    cock-fighting, 
occupations  of  a  similar  nature."    For  our  ancest^ 
who  took  delight  in   these   sports  there  was  sc 
e.vcuse ;  for  us  there  is  none.     The  writer  descril 
how  one  day  he  attended  a  meet  of  a  well-kno^ 
pack  of  foxhounds,  "  obviously  a  social  function 
repute  and  standing."    It  was  but  a  short  run, 
after   it   "  there   ensued    a   truly   di.sgusting   exhilj 
tion  "  :  —  ^ 

Dismounting,    the    huntsman    rescued    the    poor    creat 
from  the  hounds,  cut  off  its  head,  Uiil,  and  feet  (mask, 
and    pads    are,    I    am    informed,    the    "sporting"    ten 
then,  holding  aloft  the  bleeding  remains  of  the  animal, 
pave  a  wild  yell,  doubtless  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of 
baying  pack,  and  flung  the  maimed  body  into  their  Jaws.! 

"  BLOODING  "   THE   BABY. 

Then  followed  a  still  more  disgusting  exhibitic 
A  twelve-year-old  boy  was  present  at  the  meet, 
for  the  first  time  he  had   achieved  the  honour 
seeing  the  "  kill."    This  meant  that  he  had  to  st 
mit   to   a   ceremony   "  more   suited    for   a   tribe 
savages  than  educated  Englishmen  "  :  — 

The  boy  was,  as  it  is  called,  "  blooded."  I  hear  that  Qi 
babies  are  submitted  to  this  barbarity.  The  huntsi 
smeared  his  face  all  over  with  the  blood  of  the  defunct  fj 

THE    FOX-HUNTING    PARSON. 

The  friend  with  whom  the  writer  was  staying  \\i 
a  clergyman  of  the  fox-hunting  type,  who,  we  ha^ 
been  told  of  late,  is  almost  or  quite  extinct, 
seemed  to  the  writer  "  nothing  short  of  scandalous 
that  a  clergyman  should  in  any  way  encourage  su< 
hideous  sport 

Presently  there  was  another  drive,  the  fox  beii 
a  stout  animal,  who  fought  bravely  for  his  life:  — 
I  had  seen  it  at  the  start,  when  it  jumped  away  full 
life   and   vigour,    with    its   coat   thick   and   glossy,    and   ij 
bushy  tail  carried  jauntily.     A  sorry  spectacle  it  present 
now.    It*  tail  and  coat  were  all  draggled;    and   it  was 
'IPTitly  in  the  last  Stage  of  exhaustion. 
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ventually  it  disappeared  down  a  burrow  or  drain, 
then  began  the  digging-out  ceremony.  A  fox- 
er  being  too  small  to  get  in,  one  of  the  whippers- 
ug  out  the  fox  with  a  spade — "  a  bedraggled, 
;rable  object,  barely  able  to  crawl,  already  half 
1."  Once  again  the  head,  tail  and  feet  were  cut 
md  the  body  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

FOX-HTJNTING  liADIBS. 

he  writer,  while  fearing  that  he  has  lifted  up  his 
e — ^^a  very  vigorous  voice,  be  it  said — in  vain, 
it  is  quite  time  the  brutality  of  fox-hunting  was 
3sed,  and  he  is  convinced  that  most  Englishmen 
e  little  idea  of  what  the  sport  really  consists.  As 
the  fox-hunting  ladies,  with  their  coarse  com- 
mons, loud  voices  and  free  gestures,  they  seemed 
lim  "  to  offer  an  interesting  object-lesson  of  pre- 
ly  wliat  a  woman  ought  not  to  be." 


:atholic  priest  condemning  the  pope 

Three  Years  and  a  Half  of  Pius  X."  is  the  title 

vigorous  polemic  "  by  a  Catholic  priest  "  in  the 

•ih  American  Review.     The  writer  declares  that 

present  Pope   is   a   man   whose   simplicity   and 

ntional  sanctity  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  When 

promised  that  his  motto  would  be  "  To  renew  all 

,^  in  Christ,"  the   thoughtful   Catholics,   weary 

ontiffs  that  were  great  diplomats,  great  builders, 

It    theologians,    hoped    for    a    great    Christian. 

uld  he  revoke  the  thirty  years'  anathema  on  the 

ydom  of  Italy,  or  would  he  sacrifice  souls  rather 

a  sacrifice  temporal  dominion?     Would  he  cur- 

the  "  unholy  monopoly  of  Italians  in  governing 

Church,"  and  permit  a  decent  portion  of  self- 

ernment  ?        Would    he   introduce    honesty    and 

hfulness,  fairness  and  charity? 

A  "  DEFIANCE  OF  CIVILISATION." 

These  questions,  the  writer  recalls,  received  a 
y  decisive  answer  :  — 

us  X.  is  as  terrible  a  disappointment  as  Pius  IX.  was. 
he  New  Testament  spirit  there  is  none,  under  the  present 
me,  at  Eome;  and  one  will  have  to  turn  back  to  some  of 
most  despotic  Papal  reigns  to  find  a  parallel  to  the 
)try,  cruelty,  hatred  of  truth,  and  defiance  of  civilisa- 
t  which  characterise  the  Papacy  at  this  hour. 

THJB   PAPAL  OBSESSION. 

Pius  X.  is  as  well-meaning  as  ever.     But — 

iie  gigantic  fabric  of  centuries  of  Papal  traditions,  with 
r  secular  aims,  their  autocratic  pride,  their  immovable 
ibornness,  and  their  theocratic  pretensions  has  imojsod 
If  upon  his  mind  ae  a  thing  sanctioned  of  Heaven,  as  an 
iolable  apparatus  of  dogma  upon  which  it  would  be  sao- 
ge  to  lay  irreverent  hands. 

rhe  ecclesiastical  mind  is  so  drilled  in  adhesion 
dogma  as  to  lose  the  elementary  spiritual  insight 
:>  the  Christian  heart ;  as,  says  the  writer,  witness 

Dominican  inquisitor.  He  adds: — '•  As  Pius  X. 
lot  a  genius,  as  his  culture  is  scarcely  mediocre, 

has  submissively  surrendered  to  the  historical 
pal  spirit,  and  has  made  himself  believe  that  it  is 
God." 


PARALYSIS  OF  CATHOLIC  DEMOCRACY. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
Pope's  refusal  to  receive  the  French  President  after 
the  latter  had  visited  the  Italian  King,  and  his  Holi- 
ness's  protest  against  the  action  of  France.  The 
consequent  indignation  of  France  recalled  the 
P'rench  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  and  made  the 
dissolution  of  the  concordat  inevitable.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  demand  for  temporal  power  has 
given  the  young  Italian  choice  between,  patriotism 
and  apostncy.  The  Pope  has  paralysed  the  whole 
movement  of  Catholic  Democracy.  The  National 
Democratic  League,  composed  of  the  freer  spirits  in 
the  Catholic  Democracy,  has  come  under  Papal 
censure.  Any  priest  joining  it  is,  ipso  facto,  sus- 
pended.    The  writer  adds  :  — 

All  this  is  an  old,  old  story;  opposition  to  liberty,  ana- 
thema against  civilisation,  hatred  of  the  light,  and  if  any 
Catholic,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Churcli,  speaks  out  in  behalf  of 
the  light,  smash  him  with  the  bludgeon  of  condemnation ! 

Another  case  is  that  of  Bishop  Bonomelli,  who 
spoke  out  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
and  was  therefore  declared  by  the  Pope  to  be  guilty 
of  holding  Liberal  opinions  the  Church  condemned 
and  could  never  tolerate. 

"A   BRUTAL   ASSAULT   UPON   ENLIGHTENMENT." 

Towards  the  recent  advance  of  historical  and 
biblical  criticism  the  same  hopeless  attitude  is  main- 
tained. "  Our  best  scholars  have  been  condemned, 
their  writings  have  been  put  on  the  Index,  and  a 
violent  effort  is  being  made  by  the  official  theologians 
of  Rome  to  close  the  door  in  the  face  of  scholar- 
ship." The  policy  of  Pius  X.,  says  the  writer,  "  can 
be  characterised  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  brutal 
assault  upon  enlightenment."  He  could  fill  a  page 
with  the  names  of  high-minded  Catholic  scholars 
who  have  suffered  outrages  to  their  convictions 
during  'he  present  pontificate.  He  instances  "  the 
ablest  Jesuit  author  in  English,"  Father  George 
Tyrrell,  who  for  refusing  to  repudiate  the  author- 
ship of  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  certain  relations 
between  critici-sm  and  theology,  was  expelled  from 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  under  suspension — that  is  to 
say,  was  forbidden  to  exercise  priestly  functions  or 
to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 

APPEAL  FROM  POPE  TO  PEOPLE. 

The  writer  invokes  public  opinion  to  institute  the 
reform,  which  will  never  come  spontaneously  from 
Rome  or  from  the  episcopate.  He  closes  by  say- 
ing :  -T 

When  Catholics  tell  their  priests  and  bishops,  face  to  face, 
that  they  are  sick  of  Italian  government  without  consulta- 
tion, and  Italian  taxation  without  representation;  when 
Catholic  scholars  refuse  to  sacrifice  their  reason  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Roman  tribunals  which,  in  1633,  decided  that  it 
was  damnable  heresy  to  hold  that  t)ie  earth  went  round  the 
sun;  and  when  the  people,  by  every  organ  of  public  utter- 
ance open  to  them,  demand  the  purification  of  Catholicism, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  Rome  will  yield;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  claim  to  govern  by  the  New  Testament  will  be  &■ 
truth,  and  not  a  sham  and  a  falsehood  as  it  is  now. 
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HOW  THE   INBORN    PLUNDER   THE    LIVING. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  Drastic  Proposal. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  writing  in  the  Arena 
tm  '*  The  Railways  for  the  Nation,"  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple that  carries  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Review."  Dr.  Wallace  would  dis- 
inherit the  unborn,  and  absolutely  forbid  the  in- 
heritance of  wealth  by  individuals. 

DISINBJERIT  THE  ITNBORN! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Wallace  formulates 
his  principle,  which,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
grasped,  he  holds,  will  be  seen  to  solve  many  pro- 
blenis,  and  to  clear  the  way  to  many  great  reforms 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large:  — 

This  principle  is,  that  the  unborn  can  liave,  and  should 
have,  no  special  property  rights;  in  other  words,  that  the 
present  greneration  shall  not  continue  to  be  plundered  and 
robbed  in  order  that  t^rtain  unborn  individuals  shall  be 
born  rich— shall  be  born  with  such  leffal  claims  upon  their 
fellow-men  that,  while  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  thej"  need  do  no  useful  work 
in  return.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  present  generation  may 
proi)erly  do  work  and  expend  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations;  that  ia  only  a  proper  return  for  the 
many  and  great  benefits  we  have  received  from  those  who 
have  gone  l)efore  us.  What  this  principle  eays  is,  that  it  is 
absolutely  unjust  for  our  rulers  (be  they  a  majority  or 
minority)  to  compel  us  to  pay,  to  work,  or  to  suffer,  in 
order  that  certain  iudividualu  yet  unborn  shall  be  endowed— 
often  to  their  own  physical  and  moral  injury— with  wealth 
supplied  by  the  labour  of  their  fellow-men. 

Private  beque.st.s,  above  what  is  sufficient  to  give 
nurture  and  education,  must  therefore  be  abolished, 
and  the.  surplus  used  to  give  all  an  equal  start  in 
life. 

THE   RIGHTS   OF   THE   LIVING. 

This  principle,  that  no  rights  to  property  should 
be  recognised  in  the  unborn,  he  would  apply  to  the 
extinction  of  national  debts,  the  acquisition  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  and  other  such  cases :  — 

According  to  ordinary  views  of  what  is  right,  these 
various  annual  payments  [of  interest]— many  millions  in 
amount— must  continue  to  be  paid  for  ever,  or  be  redeemed 
at  their  full  capiUil  value,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
laying  fresh  burdens  on  present  and  future  generations. 
Surely  the  real  injustice  consists  in  continuing  such  bur- 
dens for  the  benefit  of  any  other  persons  than  the  actual 
living  receivers,  who  might  be  materially  injured  by  their 
immediate  cessation. 

A  UPE  INTEREST  ONLY  IN  DIVIDENDS. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  acquisition  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  he  says :  — 

It  follows  that  in  all  transfers  of  property  from  indi- 
viduals to  the  State  we  have  only  to  take  account  of  per- 
sons living  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  public 
interest  both  now  and  in  the  future.  Wben.  therefore,  the 
Government  determines,  for  Uie  public  good,  to  take  over 
the  whole  of  the  railways,  there  will  be  no  question  of  pur- 
chase, but  simply  a  transfer  of  management. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  the 
average  annual  dividend  of  each  company.  The 
amount  of  this  annual  dividend  would  be  paid  to 
every  shareholder  in  the  respective  companies  dur- 
ing their  lives,  and  on  their  deaths  would,  except 


in  special  cases,  revert  to  the  railway  departmcm 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     These  e^ 
ceptions  would  be — 

in  the  case  of  all  shareholders  leaving  families  or  dep 
dents  insufficiently  provided  for,  the  dividends  would 
tinue  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  and  to  unmarried  daught 
for  their  lives,  and  to  sons  till  they  reached  the  age 
twenty-one,  so  as  to  help  towards  their  education  and 
dustrial  training.  But  whenever  the  shareholders  propei| 
was  above  a  certain  amount,  and  i)roducing  suf&clc 
income  to  support  the  family  in  reasonable  comfort^-whl 
might,  perliaps,  lie  fixed  at  that  of  a  high-class  mechani 
then  no  such  allowance  would  be  made. 

HOW  THE  PLAN   WOULD   WORK. 

Summing  up  the  advantages  of  his  proposal  wh^ 
applied  to  the  nation.ilisatifui  of  railways.  Dr.  WJ 
lace  says: — 

The    most    important    reHult    ot    my    proposed    system 
giving  shareholders  life-annuities,  would  be,  that    owing] 
yearly  deaths  without  direct  heirs,  outgoings  for  these 
unities    would    continually    diminish,    at    first    slowly, 
after  a  few  years  at  a  tolerably  uniform   rate,  so  that  i 
the  end  of  two  generations— say  from  sixty  to  seventy  ye 
—the  whole  enormous  sum  of  the  annual  dividends  wo« 
cease  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  entire  railway  system  wo« 
become    unencumbered    public    property,    to    be   worked 
administered  with  a  sole  view  to  the  public  advantage 
especially  for  the  increased  well-being  of  the  va-st  ii 
of  railwa.v  servants  on  whose  skill,  energy  and  watch i 
the  lives  of  the  whole  travelling  population  depend. 


IS   GERMANY   QUITE   SO  BLACK? 

The  Quarterly  Review,  dealing  with  the  Memoir 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  remark.s  that  the  Princes  lifi 
extended  from  the  Ideal  Politik  of  the  opening  in 
teenth  century,  when  the  foundations  of  all  tli  i 
great  in  modern  Germany  were  laid,  through  i' 
Bismarckian  transition  to  the  latter  day  Real  Fi 
The  writer  is  fond  of  sharp  antitheses.  He  dr|  i 
Bismarck  in  his  earlier  career  as  subordinatinu  i 
entirely  to  country.  In  the  latter  part  self  h(<  n 
supreme.     Then  we  have  this  dreary  picture : 

Bismarck  had  carried  the  nation  up  with  him  int 
heights.  He  carried  it  down  with  him  into  the  depths.  Jfii 
to  the  last  his  commanding  genius  spread  its  luminou 
mantle  over  the  depths;  and  they  were  revealed  only  whe 
it  was  withdrawn.  Then  all  the  conflicting  passions  wliic 
Bismarck  had  held  in  restraint  burst  their  fetters,  with  th 
results  which  the  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed — the  Bj 
zantinism  of  a  servile  Court,  the  feverish  restle«sne«s  of 
spectacular  diplomacy  playing  to  a  disappointed  gallery,  th 
rapacity  of  a  ))auperised  aristocracy  driven  to  the  wall  b 
the  growth  of  commercial  and  industrial  wealth,  the  wanto 
brutiility  of  a  military  caste  condemned  to  the  dreary  inai 
tivity  of  parade-ground  routine,  the  malice  and  petty  jei 
lousies  of  a  privileged  officialdom,  the  atrophy  of  sham  Pa) 
liamentary  institutions,  the  querulous  discontent  of  an  ii 
telligent  and  strenuous  middle-class,  which  has  to  bear  tb 
heavy  burden  of  empire,  paying  the  piper  but  never  oallin 
the  tune,  and,  l^eneath  it  all,  the  sudden  rancxiur  nf  a  ston' 
sinewed  but  impotent  democracy. 

This  sort  of  thing  reminds  one  of  the  invectiv 
which  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  hurl 
against  the  existing  order  in  Great  Britain.  To  hav 
it  ser\'ed  up  in  the  Conservative  Quarterly  concern 
ing  our  German  kinsfolk  is  another  reminder  tha 
the  Torv  at  home  is  often  a  Radical  abroad. 
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CONQUERING   THE   AIR. 

The  Future  of  the  Aeroplane. 

i^oth  C.   B.  Fry's  Magazine  and  the  Fall  Mall 
gazine  for  February  contain  interviews  with  M. 
itos  Duniont  on  the  subject  of  the  Aeroplane  and 
Conquest  of  the  Air. 

M.  DUMGNTS  WORKSHOP. 

Vlr.  C.  B.  Fry,  who  writes  in  his  own  magazine, 

es  a  short  account  of  the  chief  balloon  experi- 

nts  made  before  the  flying-machine  came  into  ex- 

.^nce,  but  the  main  part  of  the  article  is  devoted 

the  career  of  M.   Dumont.     In   1896,  when   M. 

lilt  was  only  twenty-three,  he  went  to  France 

ok  part  in  many  motor  races,  and  it  was  thus 

onceivetl   the  daring  idea  of   using  the  petrol 

tor  in  balloons.     At  once  he  set  to  work  on  the 

ctical  development  of  the  idea,   and  began   the 

periments  which  have  made  his  name  known  all 

r  the  world.     In  a  room  in  his  private  house  he 

[lluces  his  ideas  to  models,  and  subjects  them  to 

mature  experiments.     As  soon  as  he  is  satisfied 

h  these  he  himself  makes  full-sized  machines  in 

shed  at  Xeuilly.     He  is  his  own  financier,  his 

,n  engineer,  and  his  own  mechanic,  and  he  accepts 

substitute  in  the  trials. 

A  MACHINE  HEAVIER  THAN  AIR. 

\'    Dumont  told  his  interviewer  that  he  had  ai- 

l)elieved  that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 

■hanical  flight  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  machine 

r  than  air,   but  wiien  he  lx;gan  his  attempts 

1  he  dirigible  balloon  the  question  of  "  heavier 

lir  "'  was  not  ripe  for  practical  experiment.    At 

ime  motors  had  not  reached  a  sufficient  degree 

rfection.     There  was  always  the  possibility  of 

lotor  going  wrong  at  any  moment,  and,  more- 

,     .  the  motor  was  still  much  too  heavy.     At  pre- 

:nt  the  dirigible  balloon  is  capable  of  longer  jour- 

ivs,   and  its  power  of  transport  is  much   greater. 

:  can  carry  more  passengers  and  fuel,  and  it  affords 

lOre  genuine  safety. 

SIXTY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

Now  that  the  first  and  most  difficult  automobile 
ights  have  been  made,  automobile  aviation  will 
evelop  in  a  wonderful  way.  The  aeroplane  will 
ave  the  advantage  over  its  rival  in  point  of  a  far 
reater  facility.     M.  Dumont  has  already  started  on 

machine  to  be  equipped  with  a  motor  of  100 
orse-power  in  place  of  the  50  horse-power  motor 
Iready  used,  and  he  hopes  this  machine  will  do 
xty  miles  an  hour.  In  two  or  three  years,  he  adds, 
lis  speed  may  perhaps  be  doubled.  Theoretically 
lere  is  nothing  he  can  see  to  prevent  the  aeroplane 
avigating  at  a  great  height.  In  war  this  might 
e  of  value,  but  in  ordinary  practice,  he  says,  it  is 
ufiicient  to  fly  only  a  few  yards  above  the  ground. 

The  difficulty  of  descending  with  ease  and  safety 
i^hich   frightens   so   many   people    will   solve   itself 


with  the  continued  experience  of  professors  of 
flight.  The  essential  point  for  the  moment  is  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  machine  in  the  air, 
and  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  sp<.'ed  in  a  for- 
ward direction. 


MINDING   LONDON:    WHAT   IT  COSTS. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  puts  at  the 
enormous  figure  of  ;^2, 000,000  the  cost  of  ihe  Me- 
tropolitan Police  Force.  There  are  17,212  mem- 
bers of  this  force,  with  salaries  from  jf^'&oo  (chief 
constables)  to  jQ66  los.  7d.,  the  beginning  salary  of 
1450  constables.  Moreover,  chief  inspectors  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  get  as 
much  as  ^^25  a  year  for  clothing  allowance,  be- 
sides which  there  are  boot  allowances — 8^d.  a  week 
for  inspectors  and  6d.  a  week  for  sergeants  and 
constables,  and  most  liberal  coal  allowances. 

SPECIAL   DUTY   PAYMENTS. 

Special  duty  police  get  special  allowances,  from 
IS.  to  52s.  6d.  a  week,  though  this  does  not  all 
come  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket,  but  is  paid  by 
the  people  employing  them.  jQ^^^o  was  paid  last 
year  also  for  funeral  expenses  of  police  officers.  A 
great  many  more  thousands  go-in  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  police-stations,  the  upkeep  of  police 
courts,  and  services  of  interpreters  and  doctors,  who 
are  often  required  to.  give  technical  evidence. 
Gaolers,  ushers  and  clerks  about  the  police-courts 
cost  ;^20,ooo  a  year.  The  fine  horses  kept  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  as  mounts  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  police  vans  and  carts,  cost  nearly 
another  ;^20,ooo.  For  every  four  policemen  patrol- 
ling the  streets  by  day  there  are  six  at  night  (10 
p.m.  to  6  a.m.).  No  wonder  that  police  lanterns, 
and  keeping  them  in  order,  cost  nearly  ;^5ooo  a 
year.  London,  it  must  be  clearly  stated,  in  this 
case  means  an  area  of  699  square  miles — the  whole 
area  supervised  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 
The  dockyards  not  only  at  Woolwich,  but  at  Ports- 
mouth, Devonport  and  Chatham,  are  under  their 
care. 

THE  COST  OF  GUARDING  PARLIAMENT. 

The  ratepayer  does  not  pay  for  the  police  who 
guard  the  big  public  buildings.  To  mind  the  British 
Museum  the  Treasury  pays  nearly  _;^4OO0  ;  for  the 
Natural  Museum  over  ;^2ooo ;  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  nearly  ;^io,ooo;  for  Hyde  Park  ^£7455. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  railway  companies, 
banks,  factories,  etc.,  employ  the  Metropolitan 
police  for  permanently  minding  their  premises,  pay- 
ing therefor  ;^i4,ooo  a  year.  These  ;^2, 000,000, 
however,  do  not  seem  much  to  pay  for  safeguarding 
fully  ;^5o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  property.  And  if  the 
public  were  not  so  careless  about  its  umbrellas  and 
other  belongings,  the  police  bill  of  the  Metropolis 
might  even  be  les.s. 
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THE  SHAH    OF   PERSIA. 

'['here  are  two  papers  in  the  Contemporary  deal- 
ig  with  the  present  situation  in  Persia.  "  Ivano- 
itch  "  describes  the  past  and  present  rulers  of 
*t'rsia.  He  gives  this  picture  of  the  present 
lonarch : — 

The  present  Shah  is  in  his  prime— tliirtyfour— has  never 
ad  a  seraglio,  and  is  the  comrade  of  his  wife,  which  is 
inuaual  in  Asiatic  reigning  houses.  She  is  of  pure  Im- 
erial  birth.  He  is  not  on  the  maternal  side.  This  gave 
er  an  advantage  in  her  liome  at  Tauris,  and  it  may  also 

0  80  at  Teheran  and  in  beautiful  Guli.stan.  Mahommed 
11  has  not  the  good  heart  of  his  father  nor  the  beautiful 
enignant  countenance  nor  noble  figure.  He  has  some 
"aita  of  his  grandfather.  But  as  he  is  civilised,  they  may 
e  productive  of  good.  Everyone  who  knows  him  gives 
im  credit  for  a  hard  head.  The  mind  is  matter  of  fact. 
a  his  appearance  he  has  nothing  Persian  but  the  clothee 
e  wears.  The  face  is  vnlgar  His  staiture  is  quite  short, 
nd  his  shoulders  and  waist  of  considerable  girth.  I  should 
\y  that  he  is  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  drawing- 
)om  mantelpiece  in  a  London  house,  and  about  as  broad, 
he  Khedive  of  Egypt  ha«  this  figure,  but  a  really  hand- 
)me  face.  The  new  Shah  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
is  hands,  is  shy,  is  embarrassed  in  the  audiences  he  gives 
)  Buropeans.  The  eyes  have  often  sufi'ered  from  ophthal- 
lia,  and  he  often  wears  blue  glasses. _and  gold-rimmed 
ehble  glasses  when   he  receives  a  stranger. 

GOVERNMENT   BY   TELEPHONE. 

He  has  turned  the  telephone  to  good  account  for 
is  aggrieved  subj«cts  : — 

The  use  the  pre.sent  Shah  makes  of  the  telephone  as  a 
iiblio  vehicle  for  complaints  of  rulers  under  him  and 
Sicials  generally  is  barbarous  in  its  directness,  and  bears 
ie  stamp  of  common  sense.  He  already  tried  it  at  Tauris. 
here  he  set  up  a  public  telephonic  establishment  for  the 
)mmunication  of  the  grievances  of  people  who  coul4  net 
rite.  A  department  in  his  palace  attended  to  these  tele- 
liones.  inscribing  the  messages  in  a  day-book  and  taking 
own  the  addresses  of  those  who  sent  them.     The  governor, 

1  the  Sliah  then  was,  looked  into  them  next  morning  and 
cted  on  them  as  lie  thought  fit.  Fiscal  officers  learned  to 
sar   the   public   telephone. 

THE   PERSIAN   EYE   FOR    COLOUR. 

(Jl   I'ersia  he  says  its  one  pressing  material  need 
irrigation.     It  can  do  well  for  some  time  without 

lilways.     Its  next  want  is  good  judges.     Of  its  busi- 

ess  jirospects   he   says  : — 

Persia  can  never  be  a  great  business  country.  Hut  she 
ay.  in  a  much  larger  measure,  supply  tlie  wants  of  the 
fined  classes  everywhere.  All  her  manufactures  have  the 
amp  of  natural  refinement.  We  cannot  approach  her  in 
sr  textiles,  needlework  and  porcelains.  The  Persian  eye 
18  a  finer  sense  of  colour  than  the  European.  I  never  met 
Persian  who  cared  for  our  paintings  in  oils,  nor  one 
ho  did  not  quiver  with  pleasure  on  a  first  sight  of  the 
Jlychrome  glories  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  There  is  more 
nsitiveness  to  colour  than  to  form.  They  underst.and  ox- 
reesion  in  Persia,  but  not  as  we  do. 

"Orientalist"  sketches  "the  decay  of  Persia." 
'he  late  Shah  is  described  as  a  generous  spend- 
irift,  who  ran  through  his  father's  treasure,  and 
X'nt  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  an  unceasing  quest 
)r  money.  Of  the  milHoii  and  three-quarters  sterling 
orrowed.  not  a  penny  was  laid  out  for  the  public 
enefit.      The  opening  of  the   first   Persian   Parlia- 


ment might  have  meant  regeneration  to  the  nation 
if  it  had  come  in  good  time.  "  To-day  it  came  like 
a  skilful  physician  to  a  patient  who  has  just  ceased 
to  oreathe." 


THE     VAMPIRE     MILLIONAIRE. 

Some  Remarkable  Figures. 
Mr.  Henry  Frank,  writing  in  the  Arena  on  Ameri- 
can millionaires,  selects  Russell  Sage  as  a  tvpicaJ 
.  instance  of  what  he  calls  "  the  vampire  millionaire." 
Sage,  he  says,  was  the  chief  factor  in  creating  in 
the  imagination  of  the  American  child  a  god  of 
gold  that  compels  his  idolatry.  Sage's  only  thought 
was  money;  his  only  passion  was  gold;  his  only 
dream  was  a  spectral  mountain  charged  from  ])ase 
to  summit  with  that  element,  that  for  him  and  his 
age  became  the  supreme  symbol  of  wealth  and 
power. 

1  MILLIONAIRE  =  333,533  AVERAGE  CITIZENS. 

Mr.  P>ank  gives  some  remarkable  figures,  in  which 
he  contrasts  the  wealth  accumulated  by  a  single 
millionaire  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
He  says :  — 

When  Sage  was  born  the  entire  nation  was  reputed  to 
possess  less  than  three  billions  of  dollars  in  actual  wealth. 
To-day  one  man  alone  is  reputed  to  be  able  to  draw  hi» 
cheque  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  nation's 
wealth  when  Russell  Sage's  baby  eyes  first  opened  on  the 
morning  light.  When  Sage  was  born  the  V'^  capita  wt-alth 
of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been  lees  than  £60.  In  1890 
tko  per  capita  wealth  was  reputed  to  have  been  about  £260. 
To-day,  probably  slightly  more.  When  Sage  died  he  had 
gathered  into  his  individual  coffers  a  total  amount  of  i  ichee 
equal  to  the  combined  average  possession  of  553.333  of  the 
citizens  of  his  country  at  tlie  time  of  his  birth. 

I  HIS  POWER  OF  ACCUMULATION. 

Mr.  Frank  then  goes  on  to  point  ou.t  the  sianling 
contrast  that  exists  between  the  millionaire's  pcnvers 
of  accumulation  and  those  of  the  ordinary  citizen  :  — 
Had  he  annually  earned  but  the  sum  which  was  equivalent 
to  the  average  per  capita  wealth  of  his  fellow-citizen.«  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  it  would  have  taken  him  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  years  to  have  hoarded  the  amount  which  he 
is  reputed  to  have  gathered  into  his  personal  coffers  within 
the  c{)7uparatively  brief  space  of  four-score  and  ten  jears; 
provided  that  he  had  not  spent  a  cent  of  it,  aad  had  re- 
linquished the  accruing  interest.  On  the  basis  of  this  cal- 
culation he  succeeded  in  hoarding  in  a  single  year  what 
it  should  have  taken  him  five  thousand  years  to  have  ac- 
quired had  his  annual  earning  been  but  the  per  capita  wealth 
at  his  birth-t'me.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  our  people  at  Sage's  birth  was  but  little 
less  than  the  amount  that  the  average  labourer  earned  in  a 
single  year  in  the  highest  wagee  in  1890.  In  that  year  tlie 
average  annual  earning  of  the  labourer  was  £110.  Making 
our  calculation  with  that  figure  a«  the  basis,  we  find  that 
it  would  have  taken  181.818  years  for  a  single  person  to  have 
accumulated  the  treasure  trove  that  Russell  Sage  left  as  his 
heritage  when  the  steel  locks  snapped  ahtit  on  his  amazing 
mausoleum. 

These  are,  indeed,  remarkable  figures,  over  which 
the  thoughtful  mind  may  ruminate  with  advantage. 
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THE      DOVER     COLLIERIES. 

A  Review  and  a  Forecast. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  very  first  volume  of  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  we  quoted  an  article  which 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  had  contributed  to  one  of 
the  monthly  Reviews.  In  that  article  the  Professor 
declared  that  there  was  coal  in  Kent,  and  he  added : 
"  I,  for  one,  do  not  de.spair  of  the  time  when  Dover 
and  Folkestone  will  become  even  as  Cardiff  now  is, 
and  when  towns  like  Liege,  Valenciennes,  and  Mons 
will  spring  up  in  the  quiet,  beautiful  southern  coun- 
ties." 

The  county,  of  Kent  has  not  exactly  been  con- 
verted into  a  cinder-heap  yet,  but  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  be  the  future  of  this  fair  corner  of  our 
land.  In  any  case,  the  story  of  the  efforts  made  to 
prove  the  existence  of  coalfields  in  Kent,  and,  re- 
cently, to  prepare  the  way  for  the  profitable  working 
of  the  seams  discovered,  is  not  without  interest. 

First  of  all,  there  was  just  a  scientific  idea,  which 
slowly  took  root  in  the  minds  of  geologists,  passed 
into  the  theoretical  realm,  and  in  the  end  was  veri- 
fied by  facts.  It  was  as  early  as  1856  that  Godwin 
Austin  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  "On  the  Possible  Extension  of  the  Coal- 
measures  beneath  the  South-Eastern  Part  of  Eng- 
land," in  which  he  expressed  the  belief  that  there 
were  coalfields  beneath  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  in  the  South  of  England,  and  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  be  worked.  He  mentioned  Kent  and 
Sussex  as  likely  fields  for  the  discovery  of  coal. 
Ten  years  later  a  Coal  Commission  concluded  that 
coalfields  of  the  s^me  kind  and  value  as  those  of 
Somerset,  and  of  North  France  and  Belgium,  do  ex- 
ist beneath  the  newer  rocks  of  the  South  of  England, 
and  that  the  very  same  coal-measures  which  disap- 
pear in  the  West  under  the  newer  rocks  of  Somerset, 
reappear  in  the  East  from  underneath  the  newer 
rocks  of  the  Continent. 

In  1 88 1  this  theory  was  put  to  the  test  at  Nether- 
field,  near  Battle,  with  only  negative  results;  but 
later  still  Professor  Dawkins  suggested  to  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  the  advisability  of  making  a 
boring  at  Dover  near  the  Channel  tunnel  works,  al- 
most in  sight  of  C'alais  (where  coal  was  proved  to 
be  at  a  depth  of  11 00  feet).  The  boring  com- 
menced in  1886.  and  coal  was  struck,  as  the  accom- 
panying diagram  shows,  at  1200  feet. 

In  1840,  owing  to  the  successful  sinking  for  water 
at  Grenelle  in  Paris,  an  enterprising  proprietress  in- 
structed the  contractor  to  sink  for  a  like  purpose  in 
the  park  of  her  chateau  at  Oignies,  with  the  result 
that  instead  of  water  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered 
at  a  depth  of  150  metres. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1852,  a  concession  was  ob- 
tained by  the  sime  energetic  ladv  for  an  area  of 
3787  hectares,  but  many  difficulties  were  met  with, 
as  at  Dover,  and  it  was  not  until  August.  1855,  that 
the  coal  measures  were  reached  bv  the  shaft. 


Section  ehowing    range   of  Coal-measurrs  from   Dover    to 
Calais 

Below  is  given- the  output,  of  those  collieries  in 
the  Pas-de-Calais  Department  which  produced  more 
than  one  million  tons  in  1905: — 

Dourges   1,098.738      " 

Oourrieres   2,408,684 

Lens-Douvin    3.161. Cp81 

Levien    1.589,330 

Grenay  1,644,167 

Noeux    1,390,680 

Bruay    2,326,167 

Maries   1,413.000 

Seven  other  Collieries 1,953,190 


Total    16.985,037 

The  encouragement  which  this  result  offers  for  the 
exploitation  of  coal  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
should  be  sufliciently  indicated  by  the  above  figures 
and  should  be  a  guarantee  that  under  the  present 
capable  management,  and  with  the  adequate  work 
ing  capital  which  it  commands,  the  success  of  the 
Kent  Collieries  Limited  (a  reconstruction  of  the  Con- 
solidated Kent  Collieries  Corporation  Limited)  is 
well-nigh  assured. 

The  share  capital  has  been  reduced  from 
^1,562,500  to  ;^400,ooo;  but  as  information  con- 
cerning it  is  now  common  property,  suffice  it  to  .state 
here  that  it  is  well  known  that  that  company  has 
proved  seven  workable  seafns  of  coal,  a  valuable 
deposit  of  iron  ore  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and, 
amongst  others,  a  five-foot  band  of  potter's  clay. 
In  fact,  the  undertaking  possesses  all  the  elements 
for  the  establishment  of  successful  coal  and  iron 
works.  The  output,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  not 
less  than  1000  tons  of  coal  per  day  when  in  full 
operation.  To  that  goal  the  management  is  direct- 
ing its  energies,  and  thereby  establishing  an  industry 
of  national  importance,  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  which  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 


A  Zoo  without  bars  or  railings,  where  animals  are 
placed  in  as  natural  surroundings  as  possible,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Shepstone  in  the  World's 
Work,  being  devised  by  Mr.  Hagenbeck  at  Stellin- 
gen,  near  Hamburg.  "  Lions  and  other  big  cats  are 
placed  in  a  great  open  enclosure,  and  are  separated 
from  the  public  by  a  deep  ditch." 
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DR.   WALLACE   ON   THE   PEERS. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Dr.  Wallace  brings  for- 
ward a  plea  for  "  a  new  House  of  Lords,  representa- 
tive of  the  best  intellect  and  character  of  the 
nation."  He  hopes  there  will  be  no  patching-up  of 
the  old  House,  which  will  need  a  struggle  as  great 
as  more  drastic  reform,  and  would  only  give  a  very 
imperfect  institution  a  longer  lease  of  life.  The 
British  constitution  has  been  built  up  by  what  at 
the  time  were  quite  unconstitutional  means,  and  as 
the  constitution  itself  provides  no  legal  mode  of 
reform,  "  we  must  follow  the  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  not  be  too  particular  as  to  the  method 
by  which  we  effect  changes  demanded  by  the 
people. ' ' 

A  NEW  HOUSE. 

He  would  establish  an  elective  House  of  Lords 
chosen  from  persons  over  forty-five  years  of  age 
who  were — 

Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Baronets,  and  Knights,  ex- 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  ex-Governors  of  a  Colony 
or  Dependency,  ex-members  of  a  Colonial  Legislature,  ex- 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Consuls-General,  etc., 
ex-Mayors  of  Boroughs,  ex-chairmen  of  County  or  District 
Councils,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  Presidents  of  Char- 
tered, Literary  or  Scientific  Societies,  great  writers,  who 
offer  themselves  as  candidates. 

Each  of  the  121  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  elect  two  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
The  electors  should  be  parish,  district,  borough  and 
county  councillors.  The  election  could  be  carried 
out  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the  county  council 
through  the  Post  Office.  He  would  elect  the  first 
House  for  five  years.  The  second  and  succeeding 
Houses  should  last  fifteen  years,  with  one  third  of 
their  number  retiring  every  five  years.  Each  Minis- 
try in  power  should  have  the  right  to  appoint  some 
ten  or  twelve  members  in  the  Upper  House.  To 
all  members  of  the  Upper  House  for  the  rest  of 
their  life  the  honorary  title  of  Lord  should  be 
given. 

THE   PEOPLE'S   THREE    VICTORIES. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
opens  his  vigorous  discussion  of  Lords  versus  Com- 
mons by  an  apt  quotation  from  Earl  Grey,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1832.  Earl  Grey 
said  that  if  the  Lords  could  set  at  defiance  both 
Crown  and  Commons  without  check  or  control,  "  the 
government  of  this  country  is  not  a  limited  monar- 
chy. It  is  no  longer  the  Crown,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, but  a  House  of  Lords,  a  separate  oligarchy, 
governing  absolutely  the  others."  Mr.  Spender  in- 
sists that  everywhere  throughout  the  country  the 
people  recognise  this  as  the  supreme  issue.  The 
Liberal  Government  must  act,  and  act  quickly.  He 
recalls  the  three  great  conflicts  of  last  century  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  : — 

The  battle  over  Reform  ehowed  the  power  of  a  Ministry 
that  can  bring  the  Monarch  to  the  final  and  conclusive  act 
of  creating  new  Peers  to  carry  out  his  policy.     The  battle 


over  the  Paper  Duty  showed  the  immense  authority  and 
sweep  of  mere  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  and  built  on  the 
power  of  the  people.  The  battle  over  Army  Purchase 
showed  the  power  of  the  Royal  Prerotrative  in  hands  that 
know  how  to  use  it  with  skill  and  moderation.  All  these 
powers  may  be  useful  to  us  in  the  fight  that  inevitably  lies 
alieiul  of  us. 


IN   VIEW   OF   THE   COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Quarterly  Review  surveys  a  number  of  pro- 
posals and  tendencies  making  for  Imperial  unity, 
and  declares  that  "the  tendency  towards  greater 
union  produced  by  the  South  African  War  has  been 
followed  by  a  natiu-al  reaction  or  relaxation."  The 
writer  asks.  Does  the  utility  of  the  Conference  repay 
the  trouble?  Most  questions  within  the  Empire 
might,  it  is  suggested,  be  discussed  in  conferences 
of  expert  officials.  Questions  of  foreign  policy  cai> 
hardly  wait  for  a  quadrennial  conference.  A  policy 
of  preferential  tariff's  or  schemes  of  common  defence 
might  justify  the  convening  of  a  congress  to  estalv 
lish  a  Zollverein  or  a  Kriegsverein.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  despatch  is  taken  to  reveal  a  feeling  that 
either  the  Conference  will  become  too  strong,  and 
threaten  by  its  decisions  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies,  or  it  will  be  barren  of  results.  Then  fol- 
lows a  passage  which  may  be  taken  as  marking-'the 
retreat  of  English  Toryism  from  the  f^amboyant  Im- 
periali.sm  of  the  Khaki  time.     The  w  riter  says  :  — 

This  hesitation  may  be  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  may  some 
day,  for  a  very  different  reason,  be  shared  by  the  Tory 
party.  During  recent  years  the  invitation  to  closer  union  in 
political  form  has,  on  the  whole,  proceeded  from  the  mother- 
country,  while  the  reluctance  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonies,  especially  Canada,  fearing  as  they  do  the  over- 
great  dominance  in  any  such  formal  confederation  of  this 
wealthy,  populous,  and  well-equipiied  central  State.  But  tha 
day  may  come,  as  the  colonies  grow  to  be  equal  or  superior 
in  wealth  and  population,  when  the  demand  will  be  made  by 
the  allied  States  in  the  Empire,  and  the  reluctance  will  be 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  th;it  any 
proposal  for  joint  management  of  foreign  naval  and  military 
afi'airs,  and  for  a  share  in  the  supreme  control  exercised  in 
London  over  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, would  be  strongly  resisted,  whenever  it  was  made,  by 
the  great  departments  and  civil  and  military  professions, 
which  have  so  much  interest  and  power  in  preventing 
change;  and  it  would  be  far  from  accept.vble  to  the  British 
aristocracy  and  middle  class.  The  Colonies  are  still  young: 
and  fearful  of  encroachments  upon  their  autonomy,  while 
this  proud  island  does  not  yet  fear  invasion  of  it^  monopoly 
of  the  power  which,  by  its  own  might,  it  ha»  established  over 
more  than  three  hundred  million  denizens  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  But  to  brook  diminution  of  power  costs  no  less  than 
to  lose  independence.  In  the  end,  therefore,  the  centre  of  re- 
sistance to  cl(»8er  forms  of  political  union  may  well  be 
transferred  from  Ottawa  to  London. 

Vt't  the  writer  does  not  relinquish  the  hope  that, 
as  a  strong  nation  was  built  out  of  families  and 
tribes,  so  may  a  strong  Empire  be  built  out  of 
nations.  He  adds  significantly,  "  War  is  the  father 
of  things,  and  patience  and  endurance  is  the 
mother." 
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A  CHEAP   BUT   GREAT   IMPERIAL  ARMY. 

Major  Silburn  of  Xatal  develops  in  the  United 
Service  Magazine  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  organi- 
sation of  our  Iinp>erial  defence  resources.  He  would 
substitute  for  the  Defence  Committee  a  permanent 
Imperial  Defence  Council,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Navy  nominated  by  the  British 
Cabinet,  and  eight  members  of  the  Imj^erial  Army 
nominated  by  Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments. He  would  have  the  Imperial  Navy  strength- 
ened and  controlled  at  the  British  Isles  with  the 
fortification  of  our  oversea  ports  and  possessions. 

NOT   BY    CONSCRIPTION.   BUT   BY   SPORT! 

The  Imperial  Anny  that  is  required  is  not  to  be 
procured  by  conscription.  The  Major  recognises 
that  "the  public  mind  is  made  up  against  conscrip- 
tion," and  he  advises  military  authorities  to  recognise 
that  fact  once  and  for  all.  The  craze  for  sport  is 
another  fact,  however,  which  can  be  turned  to  good 
account.     He  says  : — 

It  is  the  instinct  of  sport  upon  which  we  should  base  our 
reorganised  Imperial  Army;  let  by  all  means  our  future 
battles  be  fought  out  on  the  play  fields  of  our  schools,  be 
they  public  or  private,  universities  or  board  schools;  the 
staying  power,  patience  in  a  losing  game,  dash,  judgment, 
all  developed  in  the  good  sportsman,  are  the  very  qualities 
required  in  the  victorious  Boldier.  Let  those  in  authority 
over  the  fifteen  million  eligible  fighting  men  of  the 
United  Kingdom  divert  the  sporting  instincts  of  the  greater 
proportion  into  the  course  of  shooting,  the  desire  for 
training  will  follow,  and  quickly,  as  sure  as  the  night 
follows  the  day. 

He  quotes  the  Natal  Defence  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes an  Active  Militia,  a  skeleton  that  can  be 
clothed  with  the  Militia  Reserve  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  force  become  an  effective  fighting  machine 
within  a  few  days. 

50,000  REGULARS:    A   MILLION   MILITIA. 

He  would  remove  the  ten  official  divisions  into 
which  our  Imperial  forces  are  at  present  split  up, 
and  constitute  a  homogeneous  Imperial  Army.  He 
says : — 

At  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  does  it  nppear 
necessary  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  on  her  pay  list 
more  than  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  all  arms;  with  the 
reduction  of  the  Regular  Army  to  that  number,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Militia  Army  with  obligatory  service,  and 
embodying  with  it  the  at  present  varied  forces  of  the 
Empire,  there  should  be  set  loose  some  fifteen  million 
pounds  sterling,  which,  in  addition  to  relieving  the  British 
taxpayer,  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  Basing 
this  calculation  upon  that  of  the  Colonies,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  social  condifions,  the 
creation  of  an  active  militia  would  find  sufficient  favour  to 
enrol  within  its  ranks  for  service,  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  some  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  physically  and  mentally  superior  to 
those  embodied  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  present,  at  a 
cost,  flor  training,  of  five  million  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  The  cost  would  come  within  this  limit  should  the 
Militia  Army  become  Imperial  and  co-responsibility  be 
accepted. 

The  scheme  will  appeal  to  many  different  minds. 
Liberal  and  Labour  parties  will  be  attracted  by  the 


proposed  reduction  of  the  Regular  Army  to  50,000 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
The  Imperialist  will  welcome  the  prospect  of  a 
unified  Imperial  Army  that  can  become  a  million 
strong,  with  a  larger  Navy  securing  its  mobility. 
The  Quaker  will  perhaps  want  to  know  wherein  the 
Militia  with  obligatory  service  differs  from  certain 
forms  of  conscription. 


"ARABIAN  NIGHTS"  AND  "MORTE  D'ARTHUR." 

A  Blshop's  Suggestive  Comparison. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Bishop  Mann  offers 
a  verv  suggestive  comparison  between  the  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  "  and  the  "Morte  d'Arthur." 
These  two  great  cycles  of  romance  reached  their 
final  redaction  in  the  fifteenth  century.  One  was  of 
the  East,  the  other  of  the  West ;  one  by  an  Arabian, 
the  other  by  an  Englishman.  Each  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  life  of  a  society  stretching  over  a  long 
period.  Each  is  pervaded  by  a  religion,  and  abso- 
lutelv  loyal  to  a  faith.  Each  stands  for  the  ideal  of 
its  respective  community ;  one  for  what  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  the  othej  for  what  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
homet, felt  and  wished  long  after  their  founders  had 
passed  away.  Magnificent  indeed,  he  says,  are  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights."  The  Bishop  does 
full  justice  to  the  indestructible  charm  of  their 
opulent  narratives.  Yet,  passing  to  a  scientific  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  qualities  of  the  two 
cvcles,  the  Bishop  denounces  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  "Arabian  Nights"  as  "sickening."  They 
are  thoroughly  unblushing,  callously  sensual.  They 
are  utterly  sordid.  The  characters  are  marked,  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  by  rascality  and 
crueltv.  There  are  no  magnificent  aspirations  or 
heroic  resolves.  The  brutality  of  the  men  is  shame- 
less. The  "Arabian  Nights"  unroll  a  panorama 
of  hateful  and  contemptible  human  beings.  The 
original  is  in  many  parts  untranslatable  into  any 
decent  language. 

In  the  "Morte  d'Arthur"  the  contrast  is  most 
striking : — 

Here  are  splendid  groups,  where  "  all  the  brothers  are 
bravo  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous."  Here  is  chivalric  dar- 
ing; here  is  the  steadfast  seeking  of  a  worthy  quest;  here 
are  souls  which  the  bodies  serve;  here  is  toil  for  toil's  sake 
and  battle  for  battle's  sake— or,  rather,  both  for  the  sake 
of  some  unselfish  yet  all-repaying  end;  here  are  staunch 
friendship  and  questionless  loyalty  and  sacred   love. 

We  go  forth  seeking  the  Sangreal,  conscious  that  only 
our  sins  can  keep  us  from  its  blissful  beholding.  Tliere  are 
villainies  and  debaucheries  and  cruelties  in  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur  " ;  but  the  sins  are  never  condoned,  and  never  go 
unpunished. 

The  Bishop  says  : — 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  other  books  so  alike  in  their 
origin— each  a  composite  of  myths  and  legends,  each  with 
a  strict  theological  creed,  each  with  its  Bible  in  the  back- 
ground and  its  Paradise  ahead,  yet  so  utterly  unlike  and 
repugnant   in  their   contents. 
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THE    FUTURE   OF   RUSSIA. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  discussing  the  state  of 
Russia,  tells  the  following  incident  as  a  parable  of 
Russian  unexpectedness : — 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Morier,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  St. 
Petersburg:,  on  looking:  out  of  the  Embassy  windows  one 
morning,  saw  something  dark  and  round  bobbing  about 
amidst  the  ice-floes  of  the  Neva.  It  proved  to  be  the  head 
of  a  seal,  which  presently  clambered  out  and  sat  sunning 
iteelf  on  the  ice  until  scared  away  by  people  passing. 
"There!"  said  the  Ambassador,  who  had  never  dreamt 
that  there  were  seals  in  St.  Petersburg.  "That  is  Russia 
all  over!  {Everything  is  flat,  dull,  colourless,  as  the  frozen 
surface  of  that  river;  but  you  never  know  what  strange 
and  monstrous  thing  will  emerge  at  any  moment  and 
scatter  your  preconceived  notions  to  the  winds!" 

The  writer  finds  the  main  feature  of  the  problem 
in  the  ethnic  variety  of  the  Russian  population.  If 
the  Russian  Empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  fifty-five  mil- 
lion true  Russians  dwelling  in  the  great  plain  whence 
all  the  rivers  proceed  could  not  long  continue  with- 
out recurring  access  to  the  sea  at  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers.  Finland  and  Poland  apart,  the  rest  of 
the  Imperial  dominions  would,  the  writer  opines,  be 
again  put  under  the  control  of  the  Russians.  Though 
it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the  Russians  now  : — 
their  history  bears  plainly  on  the  face  of  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  conquering,  dominant  race;  and  the  story 
of  the  Cossack  advance,  south  and  east,  is  a  marvel  of 
successful  colonisation,  and  puts  the  Russians  in  this  re- 
spect on  a  higher  level  than  any  but  Anglo-Saxons. 

Whatever  happens,  the  writer  does  not  expect 
peace  for  a  generation  : — 

It  follows  that  if  the  empire  of  the  Tsar.s  is  indeed  about 
to  fall  asunder,  which  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  there  will  be 
no  peace  in  Eastern  Europe  until  the  Russians  have  once 
more  dominated  the  majority  of  the  peoples  they  now 
rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dismemberment  so  confi- 
dently predicted  as  imminent  is  averted,  we  can,  unhap- 
pily, see  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  speedy  return  to  internal 
tranquillity. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  Nearest  Approach  to  the  Pole. 
In  Harper's  Magazitie  for  February,  Commander 
Robert  E.   Peary  begins  the  publication  of  the  first 
complete    report    of    the    New    York    Peary    Arctic- 
Club's  latest  expedition. 

notable    RESUJ/TS. 

During  the  pa.st  eighteen  months  a  new  line  of 
trench,  he  writes,  has  been  advanced  in  the  siege  of 
the  myster\-  of  the  North,  and  an  additional  degree 
has  been  added  to  the  i)olar  record.  There  have 
also  been  made  distinct  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  inner  Arctic  regions.  The  existence  of  new 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
and  the  eighty-third  parallel  has  been  determined, 
and  soundings  have  been  made  along  the  north 
shore  of  Grant  Land  west  to  the  eighty-fourth 
meridian  and  in  Kennedy  Channel  and  Kane  Basin, 
and  samples  of  the  bottom  secured.  Several  other 
noteworthy  results  are  enumerated,  and  last,  but  not 


least,  the  ideal  type  of  ship  for  polar  work  has  been 
evolved . 

HOW   THE    "ROOSEVELT"    FOUGHT   THE    ICE. 

The  Club's  steamer,  the  "Roosevelt,"  left  New 
York  for  her  northern  voyage  on  July  i6,  1905.  By 
August  17  the  vessel  was  able  to  leave  Etah,  the 
most  northern  Eskimo  settlement,  where  she  had 
called  to  have  the  machinery  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  all  preparations  made  for  the  battle  royal  with 
the  ice.  Here  also  her  coal  supply  was  replenished 
from  the  auxiliary  ship  "  Eric."  The  "Roosevelt  " 
then  proceeded  on  her  journey  through  the  ice. 
Commander  Peary  writes  : — 

On  the  evening  of  September  16th,  with  the  turn  >)f  the 
flood-tide,  a  large  floe  pivoted  around  Cape  Sheridan, 
crushing  everything  before  it,  until  at  last  it  held  the  ship 
mercilessly  between  its  own  blue  side  and  the  unyielding 
faco  of  the  ice  foot.  Its  slow,  resistless  motion  was  friirht- 
ful,  yet  fascinating;  thousands  of  tons  of  smaller  ico  wliich 
the  big  floe  drove  before  it  the  "Roosevelt"  had  easily  and 
gracefully  turned  under  her  sloping  bilges,  but  the  edge 
of  the  big  floe  rose  to  the  plank-sheer,  and  a  few  yards 
back  from  its  edge  was  an  old  pressure  ridge  whicli  rose 
higiier  than   the  bridge-deck. 

For  an  instant,  which  seemed  an  age,  the  pressure  was 
terrific;  the  "Roosevelt's"  ribs  and  interior  hnuing 
cracked  like  the  discharge  of  musketry  The  maiii-leck 
amidships  bulged  up  several  inches,  the  main-rigging  liung 
slack,  and  the  masts  and  rigging  shook  as  in  a  violent 
gale;  tlieni  with  a  mighty  tremor  and  a  sound  which  le- 
minded  me  of  an  athlete  intaking  his  breath  for  a  sui>ri>me 
effort,  the  ship  jumped  upward.  The  big  floe  Hiiaiiped 
against  the  edge  of  the  ice-foot  forward  and  aft  and  iiii'er 
us,  crumpling  up  its  edge  and  drivinir  it  inshore  s  ime 
yards;  then  came  to  rest,  and  the  commotion  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  outer  edge  of  the  floe,  which  crumbled  iway 
witii  a  dull  roar  as  other  floe>;  smashed  against  it  ;!nd 
tore  ofi'  great  pieces  in  their  onward  rush— leaviii;;  us 
stranded  but  Siife.  This  incident,  of  cour.se,  put  an  end  to 
all  thoughts  of  further  advance,  and  to  provide  against  ihe 
contingency  of  a  still  more  serious  pressure,  rendenni:  the 
ship  untenable,  all  supplies  and  equipment,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  coal,  were  U.nded,  otli(eis  and 
crew  and  Eskimos,  including  the  women  and  children,  work- 
ing almost  without  interruption  for  the  next  thirtv><ix 
hours. 

After  this  the  energies  of  the  party  were  devoted 
to  the  hunt,  which  proved  satisfactory  beyond  ex- 
pectations. Not  till  the  end  of  February,  1906,  was 
it  possible  to  start  the  more  northern  journey  on 
land.  Supporting  parties  were  first  .sent  out,  and, 
finally,  Commander  Peary  himself,  with  a  small 
group  of  his  men  and  Eskimos,  set  out  on  the  final 
dash.  On  April  21st  he  reached  87  deg.  6  min.,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  North  Pole  ever  made  by 
human  being. 


"Home  Counties,"  in  the  World's  Work,  de- 
scribes from  the  man's  own  letters  how  a  City  clerk 
of  twenty  qualified  for  settler's  work  in  New  South 
Wales  by  serving  as  farm  labourer  on  a  relative's 
holding  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  three  months 
on  the  farm  he  increased  his  weight  by  one  stone 
eleven  pounds,  his  chest  measurement  by  5^  inches, 
his  biceps  by  4 A  inches.     He  enjoyed  his  work. 
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THE   INTELLIGENCE   OF   FLOWERS. 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

In  the  February  Harper  Mr.  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
complete.s  his  article  on  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Flowers,  begun  in  the  December  numlx^r.  He  makes 
no  claim  to  providing  a  manual  on  the  subject,  but 
simply  draws  attention  to  a  few  interesting  events 
-connected  with  flowers. 

THE    MOST    INTELLIGENT   FLOWER   OP    ALL. 

The  most  intelligent  of  all  our  flowers  are  the 
orchids,  the  tvpical  flower  of  which  resembles  the 
yawning  inouth  of  a  Chinese  dragon.  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck describes  how  the  orchid  is  fertilised  by  in- 
sects : — 

The  lower  lip,  wliioh  is  very  long,  and  which  hangs  in  the 
form  of  a  jagged  or  dentate  apron,  serves  as  a  landing- 
place  for  the  insect.  The  upper  lip  rounds  into  a  sort  of 
hood,  which  shelters  the  essential  organs;  while,  at  the 
back  of  the  flower,  beside  the  peduncle,  there  falls  a  kind 
of  spur,  or  long,  pointed  horn,  which  contains  the  nectar. 

In  most  flowers  the  stigma,  or  female  organ,  is  a  more 
or  less  viscid  little  tuft,  whi<:'h,  at  the  end  of  a  frail  stalk, 
patiently  awaits  the  coming  of  the  pollen.  In  the  orchid 
this  traditional  installation  has  become  irrecognisable.  At 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  the  plane  occupied  in  the  throat 
by  the  uvula,  are  two  closely-welded  stigmas,  above  which 
rises  a  third  stigma  modified  into  an  extraordinary  organ. 
At  its  top  it  carries  a  sort  of  little  pouch,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  sort  of  stoup,  which  is  called  the  rostellum. 
This  stoup  is  full  of  a  viscid  fluid  in  which  soak  two  tiny 
balls,  whence  issue  two  short  stalks  laden  at  their  upper 
extremity  with  a  packet  of  grains  of  pollen  carefully  tied 
up. 

FERTILISED  BY   INSECTS. 

When  the  insect  enters  the  flower  this  is  what 
hapj>ens : — 

She  lands  on  the  lower  lip,  outspread  to  receive  her.  and- 
attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  nectar,  seeks  to  reach  the 
horn  that  contains  it,  right  at  the  back.  But  the  passage  is 
purposely  very  narrow;  and  the  insect's  head,  as  .she  ad- 
vances, necessarily  strikes  the  stoup.  The  latter,  mindful 
of  the  least  shock,  is  at  once  ruptured  along  a  convenient 
line,  and  lays  bare  the  two  little  balls  steeped  m  the 
viscid  fluid.  These,  coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  visitol-'s  skull,  fasten  to  it  and  become  firmly  stuck  to 
it,  so  that,  when  the  insect  leaves  the  flower,  she  carries 
them  away,  and.  with  them,  the  two  stalks  which  rise  from, 
them,  and  which  end  in  the  packets  of  tied-up  pollen.  We 
therefore  have  the  insect  capped  with  two  straight,  bottle- 
shaped  horns. 

THE    INGENUITY    OF    THE    ORCHID. 

The  unconscious  artisan  then  enters  a  neighbour- 
ing flower,  but  the  orchid  counts  the  seconds  and 
measures  the  space.  Mr.  Maeterlinck  continues  his 
;  ..position  of  the  miracle : — 

If  her  horns  remained  stiff,  they  would  simply  strike  with 
their  pollen  masses  the  other  pollen  masses  soaking  in  the 
vigilant  stoup-  and  no  event  would  spring  from  the  pollen 
mingling  with  pollen.  But  here  the  genius,  the  experience 
and  the  foresight  of.  the  orchid  became  apparent.  The 
orchid  has  minutely  calculated  the  time  needed  for  the 
insect  to  suck  the  nectar  and  repair  to  the  next  flower,  and 
has  ascertained  that  this  requires,  on  an  average,  thirty 
seconds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  packets  of  pollen  are  carried  on 
two  short  stalks  inserted  into  the  viscid  balls.  Now  at  the 
point    of    insertion    there    is.    under   either    stalk,    a    small 


membranous  disk,  wliose  only  function  is,  at  the  end  of 
tliirty  seconds,  to  contract  and  throw  forward  the  stalks, 
80  that  they  bend  and  describe  an  arch  of  ninety  degrees 
This  is  the  result  of  a  new  calculntion,  not  of  time  on  this 
occasion,  but  of  space.  The  two  horns  of  pollen  that  cap 
the  nuptial  messenger  are  now  horizontal,  and  point  in 
front  of  her  head,  so  that  when  she  enters  the  next  flower 
they  will  just  strike  the  two  welded  stigmas  over  which 
hangs  the  .stoup. 


AN   ABSENT-MINDED   BROTHER 

Of  Mark  Twain. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  January  i8th, 
Mark  Twain's  Autobiography  contains  a  \ex\  amus- 
ing sketch  of  his  erratic  brother.  One  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  eccentric  youth  may  be  quoted  : — 

Once,  when  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty -four  years  old, 
and  was  become  a  journeyman,  he  conceived  the  romantic 
idea  of  coming  to  Hannibal  without  giving  us  notice,  in 
order  that  he  might  furnish  to  the  family  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. If  he  had  given  notice  he  would  have  been  informed 
that  we  had  changed  our  residence,  and  that  that  gruff 
old  bass-voiced  sailorman.  Dr.  G.,  our  family  phjsician. 
was  living  in  the  house  which  we  had  formerly  occupied, 
and  that  Orion's  former  room  in  that  house  was  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  G.'s  two  middle-aged  maiden  sisters.  Orion 
arrived  at  Hannibal  per  steamboat  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  started  with  his  customary  eagerness  on  his 
excursion,  his  mind  all  on  fire  with  his  romantic  project, 
and  building  and  enj».,  ing  his  surprise  in   advance. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  went  around  to  the 
back  door  and  slipped  off  his  boots  and  crept  upstairs,  and 
arrived  at  the  room  of  those  elderly  ladies  without  having 
wakened  an>  sleepers.  He  undressed  in  the  dark  and  got 
into  bed,  and  snuggled  up  against  somebody.  He  was  a 
little  suv'prised,  and  not  much— for  he  thought  it  was  our, 
brother  Ben.  The  maid  that  was  being  crowded  fumed  and 
fretted  and  struggled,  and  presently  came  to  a  half-waking 
condition,  and  protested  against  the  crowding  Tliat  voice 
paralysed  Orion.  .He  couldn't  move  a  limb;  he  couldn't 
get  his  breath;  and  the  crowded' one  discovered  his  new 
whiskers  and  began  to  scream.  This  removed  the  paralysis, 
and  Orion  was  out  of  bed  and  clawing  round  in  the  dark 
for  his  clothes  in  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Both  maids 
began  to  scream  then,  so  Orion  did  not  wait  to  get  his 
whole  wardrobe.  He  started  with  such  parts  oY  it  as  he 
could  grab.  He  flew  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  started 
down,  and  was  paralysed  again  at  that  point,  because  he 
saw  the  faint  yellow  flame  of  a  candle  soaring  up  the 
stairs  from  below,  and  he  judged  that  Dr.  G.  was  behind 
it,  and  he  was.  He  had  no  clothes  on  to_speak  of,  but  no 
matter,  he  was  well  enough  fixed  for  an  occasion  like  this, 
because  he  had  a  butcher-knife  in  his  hand.  Orion  shouted 
to  him,  and  this  saved  his  life,  for  the  doctor  recognised 
his  voice. 


The  prevention  of  railway  accidents  by  automatic 
safetv  devices  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
in  the  World's  Work.  Among  the  most  curious 
appliances  descril>ed  are  those  which  keep  the  sig- 
nals at  "  danger  ' '  so  long  as  any  train  is  on  the 
block,  and  which,  when  a  train  by  any  accident  neg- 
lects the  signal  and  passes  the  danger  point,  turns 
on  the  pneumatic  brake  on  the  errant  train,  and 
brings  it  to  a  standstill. 
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AWAY   WITH    MR.   BALFOUR! 

Mr.  Maxse's  Onslaught. 

In  the  National  Reviciv,  Mr.  Maxse  makes  a 
ferocious  attack  upon  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Unionist  party.  "The  Unionist  party," 
he  declares,  "  has  fallen  uport  evil  days.  It  is  led 
by  mandarins  who  do  everything  according  to  formal 
and  futile  rules,  while  the  Unionist  Press  is,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  Mugwumps  whose  single 
ambition  is  to  be  'fair-minded,'  which  means 
habitually  giving  away  one's  own  side  and  making 
excuses  for  everv  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  other 
side." 

He  sees  no  hope  for  the  party  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent leadership  is  maintained: — 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  condition  of  our 
party,  which  renders  it  utterly  ineificient  as  an  Opposition, 
and  threatens  to  perpetrate  the  Bannerman  Cabinet  indefi- 
nitely. Ponderous  injunctions  are  from  time  to  time  ad- 
drei»9ed  by  the  wiseacres  of  our  Front  Bench  to  the  party 
at  larsre.  to  the  iefFect  that  all  is  for  the  beet  in  the  l^est  of 
all  possible  worlds,  and  that  if  the  rank  and  file  will  only 
keep  their  eyes  shut  and  their  moutlis  open,  and  joyfully 
swallow  whatever  may  be  vouch8a'"ed  by  the  dwellers  on 
Olympus,  all  will  come  ultimately  right,  but  that  if  we 
fritter  away  our  energies  in  criticising  the  great,  wise  and 
eminent  statesmen  who  mismanage  our  affairs— in  itself  a 
species  of  l^»e  wnjgn^e— there  can  be  no  hope  or  future  for 
the  party. 

Mr.  Maxse  delights  in  "  the  robust  discontent 
which  happily  runs  all  through  the  Unionist  army." 
He  urges  it  to  manifest  itself  "  as  vigorously  and 
offensively  as  it  can  "  : — 

So  long  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  Bannerman  Q  )vern- 
ment  is  a  Balfour  Government,  so  long  shall  we  remain 
where  we  are.  becau-e  though  it  may  not  be  realised  on 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  any  Cabinet  remotely  re- 
semblinsc  the  Ministry  of  finesse  is  about  the  very  last 
Government   which   the  people   of  this   coimtry  desire. 


Britain  and  Spain  Seventy  Years  Ago. 

Nuestro  Tiempo,  a  Spanish  magazine,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  conditions  in  Spain  alx>ut  eighteen 
months  before  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  throne  of  England.  The  British  Minister  at 
.Madrid  was  practically  ruling  the  country  ;  he  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  although 
seemingly  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  as  a 
foreign  plenipotentiary.  Spain  was  in  trouble ;  the 
civil  strife  was  costing  something  like  three  times  as 
much  as  the  income  of  the  country,  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain,  and  a  significant  allusion  to  the  relations 
with  Spain  was  contaiiied  in  the  King's  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  in  February,  1836.  A 
preferential  arrangement  in  favour  of  British  cotton 
goods  was  projected  ;  the  duties  on  the  goods  intro- 
duced into  Spain  were  to  l)e  under  the  control  of 


a  mixed  conamission,  British  predominating,  and 
Great  Britain  was  to  pay  herself,  interest  and  capi- 
tal, out  of  those  duties.  A  proportion  of  this  re- 
venue was  to  hit  given  as  a  bounty  to  Catalonian 
manufacturers  to  make  them  agree.  However,  the 
negotiations  became  known  to  the  French  (Govern- 
ment, and  a  strong  objection  was  lodged  against  the 
proposed  treaty.  The  Catalonian  manufacturers  ob- 
jected also,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  workers 
would  give  trouble,  so  the  British  Government 
abandoned  the  plan. 


Teachers  Worse  Paid  Than  Paupers. 

The  g  ittering  repute  of  American  education  is 
apparently  not  all  gold,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Education  Review  for  January.  Mr.  W.  Mc.Aiidrew 
says  that  where  American  education  breaks  down  is 
in  the  pay  of  the  teachers.  "  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  women  teachers  in  the  United  States  is  ,S9-77 
dollars,"  not  ;^8  a  month.  Not  merely  is  this  below 
the  pay  of  many  manual  workers,  but  some  counties 
pay  their  paupers  more  than  their  teachers  :- 

Men  have  withdrawn  from  teaching  in  constantly  iixreas- 
(ng  numbers.  The  most  able  women  are  going  into  more 
remunerative  fields.  Schools  have  closed  because  ti-acliere 
oould  not  be  bired  at  the  wages  paid.  The  public  sc.liools 
that  have  made  America  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
are,  by  the  confession  of  ther  managers,  losin-.;  in  effi- 
ciency because  the  teachers  have  been  reduced  to  want  by 
the    depreciation    of    their    pay. 


Occupations   For   Educated  Women. 

There  must  be  an  enormous  numl)er  of  women, 
either  in  established  positions  or  wishing  to  obtain 
such,  to  whom  the  Fingerpost,  a  guide  to  all  the 
professions  and  occupations  open  to  educat<Ml  V.ng- 
lishwomen,  should  Ix^  exceedingly  useful  and  ln-lpful. 
Those  at  the  beginning  of,  or  wishing  to  choose  a 
career,  will  be  able  to  pick  up  most  useful  hints, 
and,  inc;identally,  will  be  told  a  good  many  iionie 
truths  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  w'omen  workers. 
Those  more  or  less  advanced  in  a  career  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interested  to  know  what  is  now  possible  to 
women,  and  esoecially  to  compare  the  cost  of  train- 
ing for  the  various  pursuits  with  the  probable  salars 
obtainabl.',  ;'nd  see  how  rarely  the  salary,  even  the 
highest  possible  salary,  seems  to  amount  to  a  really 
living  an  1  saving  wage.  About  seventy  occupations 
and  professions  are  included,  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  1  e  -ping  a  Ixiarding  house,  and  from  garden- 
ing to  Jiu-jii'su.  Dentistry,  road-contracting,  publish- 
ing, archite<'ture,  the  work  of  relieving  officer,  the 
Unitarian  ministr)-,  and  several  other  occupations, 
though  occasionally  entered  upon  by  women,  are 
not  considered  "open  "  to  them. 
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FOR  AND  AGAINST   THE   CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 

For  :    By  Sir  Thomas  Barclay. 

As  a  prime  promoter  of  the  entente  cordiale,  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  is  naturally  a  strong  advocate  of 
tht>  Channel  Tunnel.  In  the  Westminster  Review 
he  modestly  deprecates  his  incompetence  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  against  the  military  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  Socratic  irony 
only  asks  for  enlightenment  on  certain  points.  The 
readiness  of  the  nation  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  Channel  Tunnel  is  to  him  a  landmark  of  pro- 
gress, for  six  years  ago  the  idea  would  have  been 
smiled  out  of  court.  Even  if  the  Bill  were  now 
defeated,  it  would  only  mean  that  its  promoters 
had  been  precipitate.  It  would  probably  not  be 
defeated  by  such  a  great  majority  as  in  '84  and  '88. 
Now  not  merely  common  sentiment  but  common  in- 
terest promised  to  unite  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  foreign  policy.  He  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

That  two  united  Powers  should  be  able  in  an  emergency  to 
help  each  other  is  obviously  an  increase  of  their  powers  of 
resistance,  and  ought  to  tend  to  calm  public  anxiety  about 
the  national  defences,  to  give  confidence  to  trade  and  in- 
dustry and  to  promote  a  certain  division  of  labour  permit- 
ting a  gradual  reduction  of  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture. 

Sir  Thomas  then  considers  the  question  of  the 
national  food  supply.  At  present  this  compels  us  to 
maintain  command  of  the  ocean  routes  at  any 
cost:  — 

If  it  were  possible  to  ensure  tlie  deriving  of  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  the  nation  from  France,  rivalry 
in  naval  equipment  by  other  nations  would  probably  lose 
much  of  its  alarming  character. 

The  writer  complains  that  the  danger  of  a  sur- 
prise landing  of  foreign  troops  has  been  treated  too 
vaguely.  He  quite  believes  that  surprises  are  pos- 
sible :  — 

For  instance.  I  doubt  whether  in  1898  t.he  Gibraltar 
authorities  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  inci:Ient  even  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  passing  the 
rock  at  dead  of  night,  with  lights  extinguished,  and  even 
whether,  if  tiiat  fleet  had  arrived  off  Cherbourg  in  a  fog,  we 
should  have  been  much  the  wiser.  Seventy-five  millions  of 
francs  were  spent  on  that  occasion  in  mass  ng  troops  at 
the  Channel  ports  without  even  a  newspaper  correspondent 
reporting  it.  But  surely  if  a  surprise  were  contemplated 
the  orgiiniser  of  it  would  not  choose  a  busy  highway  of 
commerce  for  an  act  dependent  on  care!'ully-laid  secret 
operations,  and  all  of  which  could  be  rendered  abortive  by 
three  feet  of  water  on  the  rails! 

As  regards  International  Law,  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  .speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  expert,  he 
declares  that  the  tunnel  involves  no  infringement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  high  sea,  or  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  non-riparian  Slates.  In  conclusion,  he 
hopes  that  the  gravity  of  possible  advantages  will 
be  as  carefully  considered  as  that  of  possible  dis- 
advantasres. 


Against  :   The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  this  month  is  largely  de- 
voted to  a  crusade  against  the  proposed  tunnel. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Sir  James  Knowles  helped 
to  defeat  the  project,  and  he  now  republishes  as  a 
supplement  to  his  lyiagazine  the  reprint  of  the  136- 
paged  pamphlet  issued  as  a  protest  against  the 
original  scheme.  He  has  also  brought  together  a 
collection  of  opinion  hostile  to  the  present  scheme. 
The  remainder  of  the  magazine  is  sandwiched  in 
between  the  supplement  and  the  symjwsium. 

BEHIND  THE  TUNNEL,   CONSCRIPTION. 

Sir  Frederick  Maurice  points  out  that  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  altered  in  any  respect  since  1882, 
except  for  the  worse.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  re- 
garded a  regular  fortress  at  Dover  as  essential  for 
our  protection  if  the  tunnel  was  constructed.  But 
the  idea  of  an  independent  fortress  has  been 
dropi>ed :  — 

Our  safety  is  to  depend  on  the  defences  which  now  exist 
at  Dover,  the  Western  Heights,  and  Dover  Castle.  These 
are  not  a  fortress  in  the  Continental  sense  of  the  term  at 
all.  A  first-class  fortress  like  Metz  requires  for  its  protec- 
tion 30,000  men.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  modestly  asked  for 
8000  men.  The  present  advocates  ask  for  no  increase  to  the 
garrison.  Yet  it  is  not  on  the  safety  of  such  a  fortress  as 
Metz  that  Germany  depends  for  her  security.  She  depends 
instead  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  her  virile  popula- 
tion is  trained  to  war,  and  ithat  none  escape  the  claims  of 
the  State  except  those  unfortunate  people  who  have  some 
serious  physical   defect. 

Nothing  has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  the  new 
tunnel  that  was  not  carefully  considered  by  the 
Alison  Committee,  which  reported  against  the  pro- 
ject. 

AFEAID  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  AFRAID. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  is  afraid  of  those  who  are 
afraid  of  the  tunnel  rather  than  of  the  tunnel 
itself :  — - 

If  the  Channel  were  tunnelled  the  .\rmy  and  Navy  Eati- 
mates  would  speedily  grow  beyond  the  control  of  the  most 
resolutely  prudent  financier.  Old-age  pensions  would 
dwindle  out  of  sight,  and  a  shilling  income-tax  would  soon 
be  regarded  as  the  distant  dream  of  an  Arcadian  past.  Do 
the  Labour  Party  want  to  exchange  old-age  pensions  for 
conscription?  If  so.  let  them  vote  for  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Bill,  and  they  will  soon  be  gratified.  We  escape  conscrip- 
tion, with  all  its  economic  and  social  evils,  because  we  have 
no  frontier  except  the  sea.  The  sea  is  the  best  of  natural 
frontiers.  The  worst  of  scientific  frontiers  is  a  tunnel.  The 
French,  we  are  told,  are  not  afraid  of  being  invaded  by 
England.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  invaded  by  France. 
A  PASSIONATE  OPPONENT. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Rassell  is  a  passionate  oppo- 
nent, and  he  launches  the  following  comprehensive 
indicitiment  against  the  tunnel:  — 

p.  would  destroy,  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  whim,  our 
chief  protection  against  actual  war.  It  would  link  us  physi- 
cally to  that  network  of  military  mechanisms  which  covers 
the  Continent  with  the  appliances  cf  bloodshed.  It  would 
make  the  chances  of  attack  from  without  so  much  more 
numerous  and  more  thre.-Jtening  that  even  the  most  resolute 
opponents  of  militarism  would  be  forced  to  divert  tJieir  at- 
tention from  the  sciences  which   prolong  life,   and  tJie  arts 
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that  beautify  it,  and  the  ideals  which  elevate  it,  and  to  con- 
centrate tlieir  powers  on  problems  of  national  self-defence. 
'  History  may  report  other  catastrophee  as  signal  and  as 
disastrous,  but  none  so  wanton  or  so  disgraceful.  " 

THE  TUNNEL  CAN  WAIT. 

Sir  John  Macdonnell,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  the — 

construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  seems  the  natural 
sequel  to  an  unmistakable  pacific  movement  among  nations; 
the  fit  work  for  two  Governments  which  had  not  merely  bv 
words  and  banquets,  but  by  deeds— by  measures  of  disarma- 
ment, by  large  reductions  in  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture, and  by  adopting  less  barbarous  rules  as  to  warfare- 
shewn  that  their  fair  promises  meant  much.  It  would  be 
the  appropriate  monument  to  commemorate  such  a  victory. 
But  the  monument  ought  to  follow,  not  precede  the  victory. 
The  Tunnel  can  wait;   it  ought  to  wait,  1  think. 

WHY   NOT  A   FERBY? 

Sir  J.  Wolfe-Barry  prefers  a  ferry  to  a  tunnel:  — 

For  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a  tunnel,  a  railway 
ferry  with  the  most  modern  improvements  could  be  in- 
stalled, which  would  fulfil  almost  all  that  a  Channel  Tun- 
nel could  provide.  In  those  things  in  which  the  ferry  would 
fall  short  the  issues  are  nearly  immAterial.  There  could 
be  no  difflculty  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  ferry,  with  its 
harbour  works,  and  the  working  expenses  could  be  arrived 
at.  while  its  beneficial  effect  in  uniting  tlie  two  countries 
and  increasing  interchange  of  traffic  must  be  undoubted. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  undefined  eventualities 
in  the  case  of  a  tunnel,  Uie  expenditure  must  be  enormous, 
and  success  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

MISSING  THE  POINT. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  James  writes  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  against  the  Channel  Tunnel. 
He  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  sea  divided 
France  from  Germany  no  Frenchman  would  seek 
to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  crossing  it.  He  appends 
a  footnote,  in  which  he  speaks  with  the  usual  as- 
sumption of  the  expert :  — 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ignorance  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  Englishman  in  things  military  that  Mr.  Stead 
should  propose  to  ask  the  Powers  of  Europe  before  deciding 
on  war  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  and 
agree  not  to  commence  hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  What 
they  have  all  been  striving  after  for  the  past  tliirty  years 
is  to  get  even  a  few  hours'  start  over  their  possible  adver- 
saries, knowing  well  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  even 
such  an  apparently  small  advantage. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Powers  of  Elurope 
have  been  striving  for  the  past  thirty  years  to  get 
<'ven  a  few  hours'  start  over  their  possible  adver- 
saries that  Mr.  Stead — and  not  Mr.  Stead  alone, 
but  some  of  the  foremost  experts  in  Europe — insist 
so  strongly  on  the  interposition  of  delay  for  arbitra- 
tion and  deliberation.  The  writer  goes  on  to  de- 
clare his  belief  that  the  entente  cordiale  would  be 
lessened  by  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel.  War 
will  in  future  be  not  a  word  and  a  blow,  but  a  blow 
first.  The  Tunnel  would  import  a  nervousness  into 
our  national  life.  The  writer  gdes  further,  and 
announces  that  "  the  airship  is  coming,  and  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  factor  in  the  war  of  the 
future."  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  airship  may 
more  effectually  wipe  out  the  Channel  as  a  line  of 


defence  than  any  tunnel  could.  In  fine,  he  thinks 
the  Tunnel  would  do  little  good,  and  bring  great 
risks. 


ROCKEFELLER'S  PASTOR. 

Champion  of  Fresh  Air  Cure  for  Consumption. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch 
and  interview  by  James  Haslam  in  the  Mitigate 
Monthly.  The  fact  that  he  is  taking  up  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
one  of  the  richest  places  of  worship  in  the  world, 
where  John  D.  Rockefeller,  King  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  is  a  worshipper,  lends  piquancy  to  Dr. 
Aked's  humble  origin.  He  was  bom  in  1864,  in  a 
working  class  home  in  Nottingham.  He  started 
work  in  a  coal  merchant's  office  at  5s.  a  week.  Then 
he  entered  an  auctioneer's  office,  and  became  him- 
self an  auctioneer.  He  was  on  the  point  of  having 
for  New  Zealand,  and  had  secured  a  berth,  when  he 
was  decided  by  his  minister  to  prepare  for  Gospel 
work  in  England.  He  began  his  pastorate  at  Sys- 
ton,  near  Leicester,  and  went  thence  to  Liverpool, 
and  later  to  Pembroke  Chapel  in  that  city.  His 
battle  for  life  with  tuberculosis  has  issued  in  vic- 
tory. He  has  been  cured  by  the  open  air  treat- 
ment He  adheres  still  to  this,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
Spartan  rigour.      He  says  :  — 

All  night  my  bedroom  windows  are  wide  open,  and  have 
not  been  closed  nor  partly  closed  once  when  I  have  l:«?eji  at 
home  since  the  house  was  built.  The  storms  rage  tlirough 
the  room.  The  rain  comes  in.  The  west  wind  boats  the 
rain  upon  my  l>ed.  My  head  is  as  wet  as  if  I  had  couie  out 
of  a  bath,  and  the  pillows  are  wet  through  after  a  .March 
or  November  gale.  But  I  am  warm  and  comfortable,  and  I 
have  never  taken  a  cold.  -j 

His    cure    has    made    him    an    ardent    champion  .J 

against  the  ravages  of  phthisis.     But  cure  is  a  ques-  ^ 

tion  of  cash.    His  recovery  cost  him  ;^i2oo.     What  '| 

is  a  poor  man  to  do?     Dr.  Aked  would  invoke  the  -v 

aid  of  the  State.    He  says :  —  ''1 

It  would  pay  the  State  to  Uike  the  nuitter  in  hand.  To- 
day more  than  200.000  of  our  countrymen  are  »uffering-and 
doomed.  Every  year  42,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
die  from  tuberculosis.  Of  these  70  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
working  classes.  If  sanatorium  treatment  was  given  to 
30,000.  it  would  cost  the  nation,  roughly,  £1,000,000.  Pauper- 
ism costs  us  £12,000.000  at  present.  It  is  calculated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country  is  due  to  consump- 
tion. It  would,  therefore,  be  cheaper  to  spend  £1.000,000  a 
year  in  preventing  consumption  than  £1.250,000  in  relieving 
the  distress  it  has  caused. 

He  would  also  relv  on  private  philanthr<>i>\.  He 
says  :  — • 

I  \\oy>e  to  influence  rich  i>ei)ple,  wiio  will  pour  out  their 
money  for  a  crusade  to  kill  the  disease.  One  object  I  shall 
have  when  I  get  to  Amerioii  will  be  to  win  sympathy  and 
help  of  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  help,  and  who  can 
do  something  big  and  memorable  in  the  way  of  stamping 
out  consumption  from  the  English-speaking  world! 

Will  history  disclose  Rockefeller  as  the  modern 
Herakles  who  slays  the  phthistic  Hydra  ? 
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RUSSO-JAPANESE   DIFFICULTIES. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writes 
from  interior  knowledge  on  how  peace  was  brought 
about  between  Japan  and  Russia.  He  insists  that 
the  peace  of  Portsmouth  is  but  an  indefinite  truce, 
and  will  remain  so  until  there  is  established  a  real 
friendship  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Otherwise 
it  her  and  more  sanguinary  war  will  be  necessary. 

THE  TEUE  BASIS  OF  PEACE. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  events  which  led  up 
to  the  war.  Dr.  Dillon  lays  stress  on  Witte's  desire 
to  accept  the  friendly  overtures  of  Japan  and  ar- 
range a  settled  peace.  He  was  overruled  by  Plehve. 
After  war  had  broken  out,  the  first  attempts  for 
peace  were  made  by  Viscount  Hayashi,  whose  word 
to  M.  Witte  was  that  ''  Japan  will  welcome  peace 
and  will  cultivate  friendship  with  her  present  enemy 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace."  M.  Witte  did  his 
best  to  induce  the  Russian  Government  to  respond 
to  these  overtures,  but  military  counsels  prevailed. 
When  at  last  President  Roosevelt  got  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries together  at  Portsmouth,  the  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  had  changed.  There  was  a  mutual 
lack  of  confidence.  Dr.  Dillon  declares  that  in  one 
s-tage  of  the  negotiations  President  Roosevelt  acted 
with  a  zeal  that  had  outrun  his  knowledge  when  he 
advocated  the  cession  of  Sakhalien  to  Japan  and 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  unaware  that  the 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  had  already  agreed  to 
waive  the  former  claim  in  its  original  fulness,  and 
to  ask  only  for  the  southern  half  of  the  island. 
Dr.  Dillon  emphatically  opposes  a  recent  version  of 
the  Japanese  renunciation  of  arr  indemnity  which 
the  Times  correspondent  at  Tokio  has  made  public. 
It  is  alleged  that  it  was  only  Baron  Komura's  clever- 
ness which  made  President  Roosevelt  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  believe  that  an  indemnity  was  from  the  first  a 
sine  qua  non  ;  that  Baron  Komura  from  the  first  did 
not  intend  to  insist  upon  it. 

TERMS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Dr.  Dillon  concludes  by  holding  out  the  hope  of 
a  Russo-Japanese  friendship  as  not  merely  desirable 
but  practicable.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
fewer  and  less  formidable,  and  he  hints  that  the 
British  Government,  as  allied  with  Japan,  has  an 
opportunity  of  assuming  the  role  of  peacemaker. 
The  terms  he  suggests  are :  — 

Russia  to  abandon  definitely  her  dream  of  over-lordship 
in  the  Pacific,  to  renounce  deliberately  and  irrevocably  the 
commanding  position  which  she  occupied  in  1902,  and  sin- 
cerely to  ac<;ept  the  ttatvn  quo  as  determined  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty:  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Japan  to  withstand 
the  temptation  to  prepare  for  a  future  campaign,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  would  be  the  capture  of  Vladivostok,  the  an- 
nexation of  the  northern  half  of  Sakhalien,  and  the  com- 
plete and  definite  ousting  of  Rnssia  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
No  future  revenge  for  one  side,  no  further  conquest  for  the 
other,  while  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  empires  would 
be  uniformly  shaped  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendship  and 
grounded  confidence. 


THE  nrroH.  m  negotiations. 
M.  Alexander  Ular  writes  also  in  the  Contem- 
porary on  Xorth-Eastem  Asia  after  the  war.  He 
traces  how  the  endeavour  of  Russia  to  gain  in  Mon- 
golia on  an  economic  basis  what  she  was  losing  bv 
the  war  in  Manchuria  had  met  with  sudden  failure. 
By  means  of  the  Grand  Llama,  who  had  fled  to 
Urga  from  the  British  invasion  of  Tibet,  the  Rus- 
sians had  hoped  to  gain  over  the  Buddhists.  But 
Plehves  determination  to  treat  the  Buriat  nomads 
as  Russian  peasants  has  disillusioned  the  Buddhists, 
and  Russias  role  in  the  Buddhist  world  is  over. 
Worsted  both  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  Russia 
is  not  yet  willing  to  accept  plainly  the  economic 
consequences  of  her  militar)-  defeat,  or  to  hand 
over  to  Japanese  economic  sway  the  whole  countr\; 
east  of  the  Baikal.  This  is  the  explanation  offered 
for  the  delay  in  the  negotiations  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Portsmouth   Treaty. 


DO   WE   LIVE   AFTER   DEATH? 

By  M.   Sully  Prudhomme. 

In  La  Revue  of  January  15  appears  "My  Philo- 
sophical Testament,"  by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  philosopher  and  poet. 

From  his  youth,  he  says,  he  has  been  interested 
in  questions  metaphysical  and  philosophical,  and  he 
describes  the  religious  and  philosophical  training 
he  received.  But  the  positive  sciences  did  not  pro- 
mise any  of  the  truths  he  was  anxious  to  know,  and 
metaphysics  gave  him  vain  and  contradictory  an- 
swers. Now  he  is  getting  old,  and  he  would  fain 
foresee  what  awaits  him  after  death.  This  he  con- 
siders the  first  point  about  which  to  try  and  gain 
some  clear  ideas. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  BEAUTY. 

While  the  psychic  life  undoubtedly  depends  on 
the  physical,  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  destroyed  at  the  death  of  the  organic 
life?  In  regard  to  this  question,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle, to  M.  Prudhomme,  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving the  happiness  of  man  possible  after  the 
abolition  of  his  senses,  the  most  precious  object  in 
his  possession.  If  after  death  the  soul  is  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  is  deprived  of  all  perceptions  of 
the  senses,  M.  Prudhomme  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing that  could  supply  their  place  or  be  equal  to 
them  in  utility,  not  to  say  in  enjoyment.  Thus  he 
feels  himself  as  'incapable  of  proving  that  every- 
thing does  not  die  with  the  body  as  he  remains  un- 
certain whether  everjthing  does  die  with  the  body. 
His  religion,  he  explains,  is  the  religion  of  beauty, 
a  quality  at  once  objective  and  indefinable,  but  it 
awakens  in  him  aspiration  and  a  vague  image  of  a 
sort  of  heaven  which  is  a  delight  to  him  and  in 
some  sense  a  sort  of  realised  ideal,  he  does  not 
know  how  or  where.     But  he  believes  in  it. 
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ROME   AND   FRANCE: 

Fatal  Results  of  Implicit  Obedience. 
Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  the  well-known  author  of 
"  The  Simple  Life,"  writing  in  the  New  York  Out- 
look, draws  two  morals  from  the  conflict  between 
Rome  and  the  Republic.  In  the  first  place,  recent 
events  have  shown  to  what  an  extent  the  Church  of 
France  has  sacrificed  her  individualit)"  and  her  in- 
dependence, and  to  what  a  spirit  of  indifference  she 
has  lapsed.  The  old  error  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  drawing  all  the  sap  and  juice  of  the  Church  into 
tfie  priesthood  has  led  the  Church  step  by  step  into 
a  blind  alley.  The  faithful  among  the  laymen  are 
no  longer  of  account,  and  the  clergy  fear  the  laity, 
by  whom  alone  it  could  be  renewed  and  rejuvenated. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  object-lesson  in  the 
fatal  results  of  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican.     He  says: — - 

It  is  without  conviction  and  without  confidence  that  the 
clergy  follow  their  chief,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
has  given  them  fatal  orders,  as  he  himself  received  fatal 
advic©.  What  schism  could  be  worse  than  tliis?  A  schism 
between  the  faithful  and  the  clergy;  a  schism  between  the 
convictions  of  tlie  episcop:ite  and  the  orders  given  it;  a 
schism  between  the  supreme  head  of  tlie  Church  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Ohurch  of  France.  And  tlius  a  system  most 
massive  and  most  logical  has  led  to  incoherence  through 
Mie  exaggeration  of  authority.  In  olden  times  a  council 
would  have  l>een  called  and  light  would  have  arisen  out  of 
discussion.  To-day  there  is  oi;e  individual  who  thinks  for 
all  the  rest.  And,  as  ^le  is  badly  informed,  he  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  blind  man  le:uling  those  who  see  clearly  with 
their  own  ey•:^s.  No.  never  have  the  enemies  of  tlie  Catholic 
Church  done  it  as  mucli  harm  as  have  its  own  institutions 
at  this  present  crisis. 

THE  CHUECHS  GOOD  RECORD. 

M.  Rene  Kazin,  one  of  the  best  known  of  con- 
temporarv  French  novelists,  takes  a  far  more  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  Church,  in 
what  he  describes  as  "  the  coming  death-struggle 
between  Christianity,  falsely  styled  Clericalism,  and 
unbelief  ma.squerading  as  Republiranism.'"  His 
views  are  described  by  Mr.  Reginald  Balfour  in  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  January. 

Looking  backward  over  the  history  of  the  Church, 
M.  Bazin  .sees  much  evidence  of  energetic  life  and 
activity.  He  reminds  us  that  French  Catholics  have 
given  two-thirds  of  all  the  missionaries,  men  and 
women,  sent  out  by  the  whole  Christian  world  to 
heathen  nations,  and  more  than  half  the  money 
collected  throughout  the  world  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.  They  have  ceaselessly  and  patiently 
laboured  to  re[>air  the  breaches  caused  by  the  secu- 
larising of  French  education.  It  may  be  regretted 
that  so  many  accepted,  or  rejected  but  feebly,  Go- 
vernment injustices ;  but  there  are.  M.  Bazin  in- 
sists, in  every  town  and  village  in  France  "  men  of 
conviction,  ardour,  and  energy."  In  France  to-day 
there  is  no  dearth  of  men  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  their  beliefs.  Their  impulse  was  towards 
revolt ;  but  they  were  bidden  not  to  revolt,  and 
fhey  have  obeyed.    They  would,  says  M.  Bazin,  "  be 


more  respected  by  the  world  to-day  if  they  had  been 
a  little  less  worthy  of  true  respect." 

HOW   TO   RECONSTITUTE   A   OHRISTIAN   FRANCE. 

M'.  Bazin  does  not  despair  of  the  final  triumph  of 
Catholicism  in  France.  But  if  faith  is  to  be  vic- 
torious over  unbelief,  French  Catholics  must  be 
united,  they  must  proclaim  the  whole  truth  and  live 
up  to  it,  and  they  must  remind  France  that  she 
possesses  a  soul.  Political  differences  must  be  sunk ; 
bickerings  on  unimportant  points  must  cease.  There 
must  be  no  "  leagues  of  hate  "  against  eitlier  per- 
sons or  sects  We  must  be  grateful  to  those  French 
Protestants,  he  says,  who  "  perceived  that  . 
it  is  the  very  idea  of  God,  the  common  idea  and 
bond  of  all  Christians,  which  is  attacked."  M. 
Bazin  also  suggests  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  every 
true  Catholic  should  personally  begin  to  take  less 
count  of  social  distinctions.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to 
rouse  the  indifferent  to  a  sense  of  their  position. 
In  the  present  crisis  "  no  one  should  dream  of  build- 
ing a  church  or  raising  a  statue,  even  to  a  saint ;  all 
the  generosity  of  French  Catholics  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  schools  and  the  newspapers." 
Finally,  M.  Bazin  suggests  that  Catholics  should  put 
forth  a  social  programme  for  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment, which  he  l>elieves  will  surely  some  day  come. 
In  this  way  the  Church  will  triumph  over  its  many 
difficulties  and  succeed  in  awakening  the  soul  of 
France.  The  existence  of  a  soul  in  the  French 
people  he  never  for  a  moment  doubts,  inarticulate  as 
it  sometimes  seems  at  present :  — 

I  am  persuaded  that  one  day,  which  the  youngest  among 
us  will  assuredly  see,  there  will  begin  an  epoch  of  restora- 
tion. I  am  persuaded  tlia.t  t.he  youngest  of  us  will  witness 
that  marvel,  the  reconstruction  of  Christian  France.  It  ia 
already  in  preparation,  one  might  also  say  begun,  as  the 
flower  is  begun  in  the  seed  which  the  earth  still  covers,  but 
which  begins  already  to  put  forth  a  shoot. 


A   Revolution   in   Sunday  School  Worit. 

Writing  in  the  Sunday  Strand  for  February,  Mi9H 
W.  Llewelyn  Williams  de.scril>es  Mr.  G.  H.  Hamil^^ 
ton  Archibald's  plan  for  revolutionising  our  Sunday 
schools.  Th-c  child  and  its  interests  stand  first, 
says  Mr.  Archibald,  but  the  child,  even  in  the  train- 
ing of  his  moral  and  spiritual  character,  mu.s^t  not  be 
expt^cted  to  contradict  his  essential  nature.  He  must 
be  gently  led  by  easy  and  pleasant  ascents  to  ever 
higher  standards  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  de- 
partment corresponding  with  the  infant  class,  the 
teaching  is  nf)t  only  through  the  eye  and  ear,  but 
also  through  the  muscles.  Kindergarten  methods  are 
also  introduced. 

Mr.  Archibald's  theory  is  that  the  teachers  must 
also  be  trained  before  twenty,  and  the  Sunday  schools 
must  be  divided  up  into  departments  and  separate 
rooms.  At  Bournvillc  is  the  model  Sunday  school 
where  Mr.  and  Miss  Archibald  are  putting  the 
theories  into  practice. 
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THE  DYNAMIC  OF  PEACE. 

By  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

When,  moved  by  the  itistinct  of  pity  for  her 
poorer  neighbours,  a  cultured  American  lady  left 
'her  suburban  home  to  reside  in  the  flums  of 
Chicago,  probably  no  one,  least  of  all  the  lady 
herself,  supposed  that  she  was  pioneering  the  cause 
of  international  peace.  Yet  the  article  on  "  The 
Newer  Ideas  of  Peace  "  which  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  contributes  to  January 
Chanties,  suggests  how  this  unexpected  result  may 
be  attained.  Miss  Addams  presents  the  claims  of 
the  '■  newer,  more  aggressive  ideals  of  peace  as  over 
against  the  older,   dovelike  ideal." 

The  two  great  lines  of  attack  upon  war  have 
been,  first,  by  way  of  the  higher  imaginative  pity, 
Illustrated  by  Tolstoi  and  Verestchagin ;  the 
s  ;cond,  by  the  appeal  to  the  sense  of  prudence,  as 
voiced  by  Jean  de  Bloch,  and  the  Tsar's  summons 
to  the  Hague.  Both  these  movements  require  be- 
hind them  forces  within  society  so  dynamic  and 
vigorous  that  the  impulses  to  war  seem  by  com- 
parison cumbersome  and  mechanical.  These  newer 
social  forces  will,  she  believes,  at  last  prove  the 
sovereign  intervention  by  extinguishing  the  possi- 
bility of  battle  at  its  very  source.  The  newer  dy- 
namic peace  she  finds  in  "  that  ancient  kindliness 
which  sat  beside  the  cradle  of  the  race,"  which  is 
manifesting  itself  now  with  unusual  force,  and  for 
the  first  time  presents  international  aspects.  She 
says :  — 

The  advocates  of  peace  would  find  both  the  appeals  to  Pity 
and  Prmlciice  totally  unnecessary,  could  tl*sy  utilise  the 
cosmnpolitan  interest  in  human  affairs  with  the  resultant 
social  sympathy  which  at  the  present  moment  is  developing 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Just  as  the  primitive  man  in  the  hard  struggle  for 
life  came  at  last  to  identify  his  own  existence  with 
that  of  his  tril>e,  so  now  we  must  look  for  the 
begirmings  of  a  cosmopolitan  affection  which  will 
identify  the  individual  with  the  race.  Here  comes 
in  Miss  Addams'  unique  experience  amongst  the 
score  of  different  nationalities  and  languages  living 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  Chicago,  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  her  Settlement.     She  says  :  — 

If  we  would  institute  an  intelligent  search  for  the  social 
conditions  which  make  possible  this  combination  we  should 
naturally  seek  for  them  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  cosmo- 
politan c'ty  where  we  have,  as  nowhere  else,  the  conditions 
for  breaking  into  this  double  development;  for  making  a 
fresh  start,  as  it  were,  toward  a  synthesis  upon  a  higher 
moral  line  which  shall  include  both.  There  is  every  oppor- 
tunity and  necessity  for  compassion  and  kindliness  such  as 
the  tribe  itself  afforded,  and  there  is  in  addition,  because 
of  the  many  nationalitiea  which  are  gathered  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for 
breaking  through  tho  tribal  bond. 

A  NOBLE  TRIBUTE. 

Then  follows  a  most  beautiful  tribute  from  this 
noble  American  woman  to  her  neighbours  in  the 
slums : — ■ 


In  the  midst  of  the  modern  city  wliinli.  at  moments,  beenis 
to  stand  only  for  the  triumph  of  the  strongest,  tlie  succem- 
ful  exploitation  of  the  weak,  the  ruthlessnes-s  and  hidden 
crime  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  tJie  struggle  for  existence 
on  its  lowest  terms,  there  come  daily— at  least  to  American 
cities— accretions  of  simple  people,  who  carry  in  tlieir 
hearts  a  desire  for  mere  goodness.  Tliey  regularly  deplete 
their  scanty  livelihood  in  response  to  a  primitive  pity,  and, 
independent  of  the  religions  they  have  professed,  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered,  and  of  tJie  fixed  morality  they 
have  been  taught,  they  have  an  unquenchable  desire  thut 
charity  and  simple  justice  siiall   regulate  men's  relation£ 

This  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  fact  tluit  emotional 
pity  and  kindness  are  always  found  in  greatest  degree 
among  the  unsuccessful.  We  are  told  that  unsuccessful 
struggle  breeds  emotion,  not  strength ;  that  the  hard-pressed 
races  are  the  emotional  races;  and  tliat  wherever  atruggfe 
has  long  prevailed  emotion  becomes  the  dominant  iorce  in 
fixing  social  relations.  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that 
among  this  huge  mass  of  the  unsuccessful,  to  be  found  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  modern  city,  we  should  have  the 
"  m«dium  "  in  which  the  first  growth  of  tJie  new  compassion 
is  taking  place? 

P'rom  meditation  on  these  facts  there  emerge 
"  vast  and  dominant  suggestions  of  a  new  peace  and 
holiness  "  :  — 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  final  help  and  healing  were  about 
to  issue  forth  from  broken  human  nature  itself,  out  of  the 
pathetic  striyiug  of  ordinary  men,  who  make  up  the  com- 
mon substance  of  life;  from  those  who  have  been  driven  by 
economic  pressure  or  governmental  oppression  out  of  a  score 
of  nations. 

THE    HEALING    BACILLUS   OF   COSMOPOUTAN 
AFFECTION. 

In  these  various  peojiles  who,  are  gatherecl  to- 
gether in  the  immigrant  quarters  of  a  cosmopolivan 
city,  and  who  worship  goodness  for  its  own  valuta 
not  associating  it  with  success  any  more  than  they 
associate  success  with  themselves,  Miss  Addauis 
seems  to  have  found  the  culture  of  the  healing  bacil- 
lus of  cosmopolitan  affection.  She  finds  in  the 
crowded  city  quarters  focal  points  of  that  human 
progress  which  is  essentially  dynamic.  She  finds  in 
this  commingling  of  many  peoples  a  balance  of 
accord,  of  opposing  and  contending  forces,  a  gravi- 
tation to  the  universal.  She  thinks  it  possible  that 
we  shall  be  saved  from  warfare  by  the  fighting 
rabble  itself,  by  the  quarrelsome  mob  turned  into 
kindlv  citizens  through  the  pressure  of  a  cosmo- 
politan neighbourhood  :  — 

There  arises  the  hope  that  when  this  newer  patriotism 
becomes  large  enough,  it  will  overcome  arbitrary 
boundaries  and  soak  up  the  notion  of  nationalism.  We 
may  then  give  up  war,  because  we  shall  find  it  as  difBcult 
to  make  war  upon  a  nation  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
as  upon  our  next-door  neighbour. 

The  heroism  of  war  will  give  place  to  the  new 
heroism  which  manifests  itself  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  a  determination  to  abolish  poverty  and 
disease — a  manifestation  so  widespread  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  international.  This  "  virile  good- 
will "  is  a  part  of  the  world-wide  process  which 
will  extinguish  war  as  it  has  extinguished  private 
blood  feuds.  Miss  Addams  rightly  ends  wifh  the 
remark,    "  He    who    would    walk    these    paths   mu.st 
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walk  with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  can  ap- 
proach them  only  through  affection  and  under- 
standing." 

THE   UNITED   STATES  A   MONARCHY? 

Mark  Twain's  Lugubrious  Forecast. 
In  the  North  American  Review  Mark  Twain  in- 
dulges in  a  digression  from  his  Autobiography  on 
the  coming  American  Monarchy.  He  takes  his  text 
from  Mr.  Root's  remarks  on  the  increasing  tendency 
to  centralisation  in  government ;  the  "  stupendous 
power  of  circumstance  "  is  said  to  be  superseding  the 
local  State  by  the  national  or  federal  power.  He 
then  proceeds: — 

Humm  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  suppose  we  must  expect 
to  drift  into  monarchy  by-and-bye.  It  is  a  saidening 
thought,  but  we  cannot  change  our  nature;  we  are  all 
alike,  we  liuinan  beings;  and  in  our  blood  an.l  bone,  and 
ineradicable,  we  carry  the  seeds  out  of  which  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  are  grown;  worship  of  gauds,  titles,  dis- 
tinctions, power.  We  have  to  worship  these  things  aud 
their  possessors,  we  are  all  born  so,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 
We  have  to  be  despised  by  somebody  whom  we  regard  as 
above  us,  or  we  are  not  happy;  we  have  to  have  somebody 
to  worship  and  envy,  or  we  cannot  be  content.  In  Americit 
we  manifest  this  in  all  the  ancient  and  customary  ways. 
In  public  w©  scoff  at  titles  and  hereditary  privilege,  but 
privately  we  hanker  after  them,  and  when  we  get.  a  chance 
wo  buy  them  for  cash  and  a  daughter.  Sometimes  we  get  a 
good  man  and  worth  the  price,  but  we  are  ready  to  take 
him  anyway,  whether  he  be  ripe  or  rotten,  whether  he  be 
clean  and  decent,  or  merely  a  basket  of  noble  and  sacred 
and  long-descended  offal.  And  when  we  get  him  the  whole 
nation  publicly  chaffs  and  scoffs— and  privately  envies;  and 
also  is  proud  of  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
us.  We  run  over  our  list  of  titled  purchasers  every  now  and 
then,  in  the  newspapers,  and  discuss  them  and  caress  them. 
and  are  thankful  and  happy. 

Like  all  the  other  nations,  we  worship  money  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  it— they  being  our  aristocracy,  and  we  have  to 
have  one. 

In  a  monarchy  the  people  willingly  and  rejoicingly  revere 
and  take  pride  in  their  nobilities,  and  are  not  humiliated 
by  the  reflection  that  this  humble  and  liearty  homage  gets 
no  return  but  contempt.  Contempt  does  not  sliame  tliem, 
they  are  used  to  it,  and  they  recognise  that  it  is  their 
proper  due.    We  are  all  made  like  that. 

I  suppose  we  must  expect  that  unavoidable  and  irresis- 
tible circumstances  will  gradually  take  away  the  powers  of 
the  8tate«  and  concentrate  them  in  the  central  Government, 
and  that  the  Republic  will  then  repeat  the  history  of  all 
time  and  become  a  monarchy;  but  I  believe  that  if  we  ob- 
struct these  enoroacliment«  and  steadily  resist  them  tlie 
monarchy  can  be  postponed  for  a  good  while  yet. 

The  chapters  from  his  Autobiography  which  fol- 
low tell  how  Mark  Twain  shammed  being  mesmer- 
ised when  a  boy,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  when, 
in  contrition,  he  confessed  to  his  mother  thirty-five 
years  later,  she  refused  to  believe  the  truth. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  suggestive  study  of 
Catholic  authority  and  modem  society,  declares  that 
original  sin  and  eternal  punishment  are  the  two 
doctrines  which  have  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
Liberal  Catholics.     The  Church  stands  face  to  face 


with  the  modern   State,   with  its  developt-*!   ethi  .>1 
sense,  its  new  obligation  of  paternity.     "  Th<'  Church 
had  called  herself  the  mother  of  men.      Ihr  State 
now  called  itself  their  father."     Since  the   French 
Revolution,  "  all  the  so-called  works  of  merry  whi(^h 
she  has  the  eternal  honour  of  having  inaugur;i 
have  become,  not  the  charity  of  a  few,  but  the  <i 
of  all.     She  has  to  contemplate  a  future  when  a>v 
lums,  hospitals  and  education  shall  be  on  the  rai  - 
when  law,  order  and  charity  shall  be  administ       = 
by  the  technically  neutral  State."     The  mtthods 
reconciliation   proposed   by   Liberal   Catholics   h   \' 
so  far,   as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bonom<lli,  1'     n 
condemned  bv  the  Pope.      So  have  the  .ffort- 
Father  Tyrrell'  and  Fogazzaro.    Yet  the  reviewer     i 
serves,  "As    we    survey    the    widespread    field       i 
Catholicism,  to  discern  if  we  may,  in  the  tendency  of 
the  present,  the  actuality  of  the  future,  we  realise 
thait  the  practice  of  the' Church  to-day  is  more  in 
touch  with  life  than  her  theory."     The  wr  '  -  -••'> 
ceeds: — 

Even  though  authority  were  to  vanish,  the  sacrittcc-  of  the 
Mass  and  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  might  continue,   for 
the    emotions    and    aspirations    they    symbolise    hive    tlieir 
sources  deep  down  in  the  experience  of  the  race.     We  nvak*- 
no  prophecy  for  the  future  of  authorit^v.  but  if  the  mi-  i    'i 
of  the  Church  is  to  consecrate  souls,  if  she  is  to  be.  as  : 
tofore,  the  sanctifier  of  common  life,  she  must  so  adapt     f 
self  as  to  include  the  modern   State,  which  mean'^   that  slu- 
has  to  reckon   with  man  made  completely  conscious   by  tlu 
sdcial   cataclysm    of   the  eighteenth    century.     A    cdiijecture 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil  and  a  dogmatic  scheme  bused  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  belief  in  man's  natural  depravity, 
no  methods  for  winning  to  Christianity   a  humanity   > 
with   hope  of  progress   and   e:irn«st  with    the  desire   (>:    ,. 
fection.     Christ,    as    we    know,    made    no    hypotlicv-  s    as    1" 
origins,  but  He  believed  in  man.  and  it  seems  as  thouKh  tlu 
Catholicism   of   the   future    mui<t    make    belief    in    liumanity 
the  corner-atone  of  its  building.    If  the  masses  of  the  i>eop!e 
are  to  have  their  dawning  faitJi   in  the  common  soul,  their 
consciousness   of   their   human    dignity   iis   men   and    women 
made   holy,    it   must   be    achieved    through    worship    of    the 
great  ensample  of  brotherly  love— Jesus,  and  throu.'h  vision 
of  the  Christ  in  man  which  He  announced.     Then   may  the 
new  Church,  which  is  to  be  a  consecration  of  social  evolu- 
tion,   arise    from    foundations    not   made    in   tJie    brains    of 
schoolmen,  but  laid  by  God  Himself  in  the  invisible  depths  ■ 
of  human  Jiearts. 


1  he  Februar)  numlx»r  of  the  Century  is  a  George! 
Washington  number.     The  opening  article,  by  Mr.] 
Francis     Le     Baron,    describes    the    Washington- 
Craigie-Longfellow  House,    Washington's   headquar- 
ters and  Longfellow's  home  at  Cambridge,  Mass! 
chusetts.     Mr.  Henr)-  C.  Potter  contributes  anoth^ 
article    on    the    Washingtons     and     Garsdon,     nt 
Malmesbury.     To  these  are  added  two  militarv'  ar| 
cles,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  W    M.  Sloane  discours 
on  von  Moltke's  view  of  Washington's  strategy.     Aj 
cording  to  von  Moltke,  George  Washington  was  oi 
of   the   worlds    greatest    strategists;     indeed,    v< 
Moltke   thought   Washington's   military    career 
marked    throughout   by    pre-eminent   qualities   as 
soldier. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Uuder  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more   important    articles  in    the 

periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME  AFFAIRS,   SOCIAL   AND    POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  ;  ^         .     „ 

To  the  Land  without  Saving,  by  "  Home  Counties,' 

"  Wovld's  Work,"  Feb. 
The  Small  Holdings  Committee  : 

I'erguson,    R.    Munro,    on,    "'Independent     Rev," 
Feb. 

Fordham,  E.  0.,  on,  "Independent  Rev,"  Feb. 
Small  Fruit   Farms,   bv  S.    Morgan,    •'  Fortnightly," 

Feb. 
Armies,  Military  Question  : 
England's   National    Army,    by   Col.    E.    A.    Altham, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 
Military     Education,     by     Lieut. -Col.     A.     Pollock, 

"Fortnightly  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Soldier   v.    the   Grovernment,    by   Ex-Non-Com., 

"United   Service  Mag,"  Feb. 
Organisation  and  Preparation  for  War,  "  Journal  of 

Royal  United  Service  Inst,"  Jan. 
The  Premier   and   Imperial   Defence,   by   Major   W. 

Evans,  "  Monthly  Rev,"  Feb. 
Organisation  of  Imperial  Defence  Resources,  by  Ma- 
jor P.  A.  Silburn,  "United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  French  Army  and  Obedience,  by  Etienne  Lamy, 

"  Cor  respond  ant,"  Jan.  10. 
Passive    Resistance    and    Respect    for    the    Law    in 

France,  by  J.  Cauviere,  "  Correspondant,"  Jan.  25. 
Catholic  Church  : 
Pius   X.,    bv    Catholic    Priest.    "North    American," 

Feb. 
Catholic  Authority  and  Modern  Society,  "  Edinburgh 

Rev,"  Jan. 
Channel  Tunnel  : 

Barclay.  Thomas,  on,  "Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
James,   Lieut. -Col.    Walter  H.,   on,    "Contemporary 

Rev,"  Feb. 
Symposium  on,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
itnsigned    article    on,    "  Ninefteenth    Cent."    Supple- 
ment, Feb. 
Charity  Organisation  Society,    "Quarterly  Rev."   Jan. 
Crime  and  Prisons  : 

How    Prisoners    should    be    punislied,     by    Thomas 

Holmes,    '  Pall  Mall  Mag,"  Feb. 
The    Punisliment    of    Fir.st    Offenders,    by    Thomas 

Holmes,  "  Grand  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  Old  Penology  and  the  New,  by  Eugene  Smith, 

"North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan.  4. 
Imnrisonnipnt  for  Debt,  by  M.  J.  Landa,  "Economic 

Rev,"  Jan. 

Education  : 

The  Education  Bill,  1906 : 

Bnown,   Mgr.,  on,  "Dublin  Rev,"  Jan. 

Henson,    Canon,    on,    "Independent   Rev."    Feb.; 
"'  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
Christian   Education   in  Elementaiy   Schools,   by  W. 

Temple,  "  Economic  Rev."  Jan. 
Whera  Education   Breaks  Down,   by  W.   McAndrew, 

"  Educational  Rev,"  Jan. 
Humanistic  v.   Realistic   Education,   by   F.   Paulsen, 

'  Educational  Rev,"  Jan. 
The    Miodern    University    Movement,     by    Prof.     A. 

Smithelis,  "University  Rev,"  Jan. 
Tlie  Commercial  Value  of  a  University  Education,  by 

J.  Spencer  Hill,  "University  Rev,"  Jan. 
Emigration   and    Immigration  :  The    Human  Side    of 
Immigration,  by  J.  ^.  Brooks.     "(Century  Mag,"  Feb. 


Electoral  i 

The  Moral  of  Huddersfield,  by  J.  Keir  Hardie,  "In- 
dependent  Rev,"  Jan. 

Huddersfield  and  the  Strength  of  Liberalism,  by  H, 
W.  Strong,  "  Independent  Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society's  Test  Elec- 
tion, by  J.  Dillon  Lumb,  "  Positivist  ilev,"  Feb. 
Finance  : 

Income  Tax  Reform,  by  G.  D.  Clancy,  "  New  Ireland 
Rev,"  Feb. 

Fiscal  Policy  in  France  and  Britain,  by  Sir  R.  Ham- 
ilton Lan^,  "Blackwood,"  Feb. 

Gambling  with  Cards,  on  the  Turf,  and  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  G.  Jollivet,   "  Correspondant,"  Jan.. 

Fisheries  : 

British  Sea  Fisheries,   "  Quarterly  Rev,"  Jan. 
Municipal    Enterprise   and    the    Oyster   Fisheries   of 

Colchester,  by  B.  J.  Hyde,i  "'  Windsor  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  Crisis  in  the  Sardine  Fishery,  by  C.   Le  Goffic, 

"  Rev.  das  Deux  Mondes,"  Jan.  15. 

Food  Supply  of  England  In  War  : 

Bellaii-s,  C.,  on,  "North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Savary,  H.  R.,  on,  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques," 
Jan. 

Craft  in   England,  by   F.  C.   Howe,  "American   Mag," 
Feb. 

Housing  Problems  : 

Co-Pai-tnership    in    Housing,     "  Millgate    ]Monthiy,'-; 

Feb. 
Bournville,  by  J.  A.  Dale,  "Economic  Rev."  Jan. 
Workmen's    Enterprise    in    Germany,    by    A.    Bettst 

"  Millgate  Monthly,"  Feb. 

Insurance  ;    Mutual   Life  Insurance,  by  F.    C.    Lowell, 

"  Atlantic,  Jan.' 
Ireland  : 

The  Irish  Land  Problem,  by  J.  M.  Kelly,  "West- 
minster Rev,"  Feb. 

An  Agrarian  Revolution,  by  T.  W.  Russell,  "Dublin 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Pacata  Hibernia,  by  W.  J.  Corbet.  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  Feb. 

A  University  for  Cork,  "Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 
Jews  ! 

The'  Political   Rights   of  English  Jews,   by   H.   S.   Q. 

Henricjues.  "Jewish  Qrly."  Jan. 
The   Social   Unrest  of  the  Modern   Jews,  by  Dr.   K. 

Alexander,  "  Preu.9sische  Jahrbiicher."  Jan. 

Labour  Problems  i 

The  English  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century,   "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 
Pajis     and    Her     Unemployed,    by    G.    C.    Rotheby, 

"  World's  Work."  Fob. 
Factory  Inspection   in   the   Unitetl   States,   by  Belva 

M.  Heiron,  "Amer.  Journal  of  Sociology,"  Jan. 
Iiidustiial    Insurance,    by  C.  R.  Henderson,  "Amer. 

Journal  of  Sociology."  Jan. 
Labour   Insurance   in    Germany,    bv   Prof.    F.    Zahn, 

"Rev.  Economi(|Ue  Internationale."  Jan. 

Municipal  and  Local  Government  : 

Wanted:  A  New  Spirit  in  the  Expenditure  of  Pub- 
lie  Money,  by  M.  Carberry.  "  World's  Work,"  Feb. 

The  Parks"  and  Squares  of  London,  by  E.  Staley. 
"  Fortnightly  Rev."  Feb. 
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Navies  and   Naval   Affairs: 

Admiralty      Adiniui.stiatiou      and      Naval      Policy, 

"  l*k[iiiburgh  lt<;v,"  Jan. 
Recoiit  Attacks  on  the  Admiralty,  by  J.  S.  Corbett, 

"  Nim'teeiith    CkMitiiry,"    Feb. 
The   Present   Distribution  of  the   British  Fleet,    by 

Lieut. -Capt.,    "  Doutschc   Monatsschrift,"   Jan. 
The   J'remier  an<l   Imperial  Defence,   by  Major  W. 

Evans,    "  Monthly    Kev,"    Feb. 
Organisation    of    imperial    Defence     Resources,     by 

Major    1*.    A.    Silburn,    "  United    Service    Mag," 

Feb. 
Australian   and    Naval   Defence,    by  Lieut.     L.     H. 

Hordern,    "  United    Service   Mag,"    Feb. 
Self-Culture  in  the   Navy,   by  Conunander    H.     N. 

Shore,   "United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 
New  Method  of  Testing  the  Speed  of  Ships,  by  J. 

JoluMston,    "United    Service    Mag,"    Feb. 
The  American  Navy  Fifty  Years  Ago,  by  Capt.  A. 

T.   Mahan,   "Harper,"    Feb. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law: 

The  Poplai-  Workhouse  Inquiry,  by  Gordon  Crosse, 
"  Economic    Rev,"    Jan. 

A  Geiman  Tramp  Prison,  bv  VV.  H  Dawson,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

Parliamentary  (see  also  Electoral)  : 

Twelve  MontKs  of  Parliament,  by  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man,    "  Independent  Rev,"   Jan. 
The  Parliament  of  1906.     "Blackwood,"  Feb. 
A  Tassellated   Ministry-,   *'  Quarterly  Rev,"   Jan 
The  Loixls  or  the  People?  by  J.  A.'^Hobson,  "L 


Inde- 
Oontem- 


pendent  Rev,"  Jan. 
Lords  T.   Commons,   by  Harold   Spender, 

porary  Rev,"   Feb.  ' 
A   Democrat 'ts  Defence  of  the   Houf?e  of  Lords,   by 

M.   M.   Barrie,   "Nineteenth  Century,"   Feb. 
A  New  House  of  Lords,  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

"Fortnightly   Rev,"   Feb. 

Postal  Service:    Australia's    I'ennv   Post,  l»v  E.J.T.B.. 
"  World's  Work,"  Fel>. 

Railways : 

the  iJailwa.vs  for  the  Nation,  by  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,    "Arena,"  Jan. 

The  Signalman  and  His  Work,  by  Keighley  Snow- 
den,  "Pall  Mall  Mag,"  Feb. 


The  Prevention  of  Railwav  Accidents,  "  World'* 
Work,"   Feb. 

Ruskin   Hall,    Oxford,  by  Principal  Denis  Hird,  "Primi- 
tive Methodist  (^iily.  '  Jan. 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding: 

Steady     Floating     Marine      Structures,      "  Monthly 

Rev,"    Feb. 
How    France    Protect*    Her    Merchant    Marine,    by 

Pro.  A,  Viallate,  "North  Amer.  R&v,"  Jan.  18. 

Sociology,  Socialism,  etc. : 

Population  and  Progress,  bv  M.  Crackauthorpe, 
"Fortnightly   Rev,"    Feb. 

The  Truth  at  the  Heart  of  Capitalism  and  Social- 
ism,  by  Prof.   F.   Parsons,    "Arena,"   Jan. 

J.  J.  Hill  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  G.  Clt'inenceau 
on  Socialism,  bv  Charles  Johnston,  "North  Ajner. 
^  Rev,"  Jan.  18. 

The  Mini.stry  and  Social  Reconstruction,  by  S. 
Horton,  "Primitive  Methotlist  Qrly,"  Jan. 

Temperance  Movement  and  the   Liquor  Traffic: 

Local  Veto,  by  C.  H.  Roberts,  "Independent  Rev," 

Feh. 
Humanitv     and     Stimulants,     by     E.      A.      Pratt, 

"  Monthly   Kev,"  "Feb. 
Alcohol,   by   Dr.   Starke,    "Rev.     de    I'Univorsite," 

Jan. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama: 

An  Attempt  to  Revive  the  Dramatic  Habit,   by  F. 

R.    Benson,    "Nineteenth  Centurv,"   Feb. 
Tlie    Background    of    Drama,    by    E.    A.    liaughan, 

"  Nineteenth  Century,"   Feb. 
Ibsen's    Imperialism,    by    W^illiam    Archer,    "  Nine^ 

teenth  Century,"   Feb. 
A  Kev  to  Ibsen,  by  Jennette  Ix-e,  "  Putnam,"  Jan 
Yiddish    Literature    and    Drama,    b,v    Jamo,<    Mew, 

"  Contemporary  Rev,"  Feb. 

Wealth,   Gospel  of,  and   Millionaires:     Our   Vampir 
Millionaires,  by  H.   Frank.    "  Arena,"  Jan. 

Women  and   Women's  Work: 

Women  and  Politics,  by  Miss  Caroline  E.   Stephen, 

"  Nineteenth  Century,"  Feb. 
Women's  Suffrage  in  1906,  "  EnglishAvoman's  Rev," 

Jan. 
Women    and   the   Empire,    bv    Gertrude    Kingston, 

"Lady's  Realm,"  Feb. 


The   papers   on    "International   Arbitration   v.    War"   are   being  scrutinised,  and  the 
result   will   be   made   known   as   soon   as   the   examiner   has   finished    his  work. 


Review  of  Revieut,  IjilOT. 


THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED 


THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

The  industrial  progi'ees  of  the  world  is  witnessed  to 
by  two  interesting  papers  in  the  J"'ebruary  number. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Adams  describe  tlie  new  era  of 
manufacturing  in   South  America, 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 
This  long-neglected  Continent  seems  to  be  bound- 
ing ahead.  Most  of  the  South  American  States  are 
developuig  their  own  manufactures  by  aid  of  pro- 
tective tarili«.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  from  the 
United  States  alone  has  been  invested  in  South 
American  mines.  Whole  peoples  have  adopted  Euro- 
pean costume  at  a  rush.  Sandalw  are  being  generally 
replaced  by  shoes.  Most  of  the  States  are  aiming  at 
being  self-contained.  Coal  and  iron  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. Petroleum  is  plentiful.  Alcohol,  long  dis- 
tilled troni  sugar-cane,  is  now  being  di.stilled  with 
success  from  coffee-shells,  so  that  alcohol  is  used  as 
a  fuel  in  all  localities  where  coffee  is  grown.  One  of 
i.he  best  of  South  American  assets  is  the  splendid 
water-power  which  is  now  running  to  waste  on  the 
elopes  of  the  Andes  and  throughout  the  Brazilian 
mountaiiLs.  The  Falls  of  Iguazu,  near  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Paraquay,  are  said  to  rival 
Niagara  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  new  electrical 
process  of  smelting  now  successfully  introduced  into 
Germany  may  create  a  South  American  Pittsburg 
without  smoke.  It  is  expected  that  South  America 
will  weave  her  own  wool  and  spin  her  own  cotton  and 
manufacture  her  own  chocolate. 

INDUSTRIAL   EVANGELISM, 

Mr.  Cyrus  Adams  describes  the  civilising  -lurork  of 
modern  Cbristian  missions.  He  tells  how  African  rail- 
road builders  were  trained  in  mission  schools.  Model 
farmfi,  brick  Avorks,  all  manner  of  modern  industries 
are  being  introduced  into  Africa  and  other  barbarous 
regions.  Industrial  rather  than  intellectual  educa- 
tion is  now  to  the  fore.  While  home  governments 
have  been  pecking  at  the  idea,  foreign  missions  have 
been  realising  it  for  many  years.  The  Medical  Mis- 
sion is  the  grandest  humanitarian  feature  of  Chris- 
tian evangelism.  It  is  reckoned  that  nearly  two  and 
a-half  million  patients  are  annually  treated  in  them 
apart  from   Poman   Catholic   stations. 

The  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Longfellow,  who  was  born  on  February  27th, 
1807,  as  described  by  Mr.  V.  G,  Cook,  put  to  shame 
our  last  year's  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Mr.  J,  B.  Seabury, 
under  the  title  of  "  Seventy  Years  of  Systematic  Giv- 
ing," sketches  the  career  of  the  late  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  "  that  Imperial  humanist,"  as  he  calls 
her.  The  open-air  Parliaments  of  Switzerland, 
where  the  burghers  meet  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  cantons,  are  vividly  described  by  W.  G.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Dr.  Shaw  declares  the  time  not  yet  come  for  public 
ownership  of  American  railways;  but  he  draws  a 
ghastly  picture  of  the  way  a  few  plutocrats  enrich 
themselves  by  railroads,  which  they  have  allowed  to 
sink  into  a  condition  disastrous  to  public  safety. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

,rhe  February  issue  is  a  Channel  Tunnel  number. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  variety  in  the  thirteen 
other  articles. 


Miss  Caroline  E.  Stephen  opposes  woman's  suffrage 
because  of  its  possible  effect  on  the  motherly  and 
domestic  character  of  women.  "  Where  all  are  striv- 
ing, none  can  be  umpire.  I  would  have  an  Egeria 
in  every  house  " — who,  not  being  an  elector,  can  in- 
spire, moderate,  guide  from  a  detached  standpoint, 
her  male  voter.  The  writer  asks  that  women  be  con- 
sulted by  referendum  before  the  franchise  be  thrust 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Maltman  Barrie  offers  what  he  calls  a  demo- 
crat's defence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  "  defence  '' 
is  that  the  Education  and  Plural  Voting  Bills 
were  partisan.  He  then  gravely  arguc-s  from  the 
ot'ntluct  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  the  Trader 
Disputes  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  lack  cl 
responsibility  in  the  electe<l  House,  and  tluMcfore  tli' 
need  of  an  Upper  or  revising  Chamber  !  Yet  it  was 
ju.st  this  Bill  which  the  Peers,  though  bitterly  opposed 
to  it,  let  alone, 

Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  paper  on  ''  Germany  at  the  Part- 
ing of  the  Ways  "  is  rendered  somewhat  superfluous 
by  the  unexpected  result  of  the  elections,  as  he  half 
acknowledges  in  a  postscript.  His  forebodings  of  the 
Kaiser  marching  towards  the  ends  of  his  Weltpolitik 
knee  deep  in  German  blood  give  way  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  "a  most  significant  triumph "  for  German 
Imperialism. 

The  hurry  and  hustle  of  modem  life,  with  con- 
sequent lack  of  repose,  lead  Mr.  A.  Vane  Tempefct 
to  bewail  "  the  decay  of  manners." 

The  drama  claims  three  papers.  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson 
gives  a  delightful  description  of  its  popular  revival 
in  tableau  and  pageant,  iri'  mystery  and  fairy  play. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  insists  that  scenery  should  be 
nothing  but  a  suggestive  backgi-ound  to  the  drama. 

Ibsen's  Imperialism,  as  set  forth  in  his  Emperor 
and  GailUean,  comes  in  for  searching  deprecation  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Archer.  Ibsen's  conception 
of  a  "third  empire,"  which  shall  supersede  Christian- 
ity as  Christianity  superseded  Caesar's  empire,  Mr. 
Archer  traces  to  "  German  Collectivism,"  after 
Sedan  ;  but  Mr.  Archer  laments  the  melodramatic  and 
unjust  way  in  which  Julian  the  Apostate  is  handled 
by  the  poet. 

Lady  Thompson,  in  a  loving  sketch  of  Montenegro, 
que.stions  what  the  effect  of  the  long  peace  will  be  on 
the  Montenegrin,  who  is  essentially  a  fighting  man, 
and  whose  land  forbids  commercial  greatness. 

Our  own  fighting  forces  occupy  the  pens  of  two 
contributors.  Mr.  .Julian  S.  Corbett  laments  the  un- 
patriotic criticism  to  which  our  Navy  has  been  sub- 
jected b.v  Englishmen,  and  pleads  for  confidence.  He 
argues  that  if  we  insist  on  all  the  grounds  of  our 
Naval  policy  being  made  public  we  give  away  our 
stategic  secrets  to  possible  enemies,  and  3reate  un- 
easiness among  friendly  nations.  Mr.  W.  C.  Perry 
points  out  how  much  British  victory,  from  Crecy  to 
Waterloo,  ha.s  owed  to  the  employment  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  warns  us  that  this  resource  is  cut 
oflF  from  us  for  all  future  time.  His  aim  is  obviouslv 
to  show  up  what  he  calls  "  the  unpatriotic  refusal  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  England  to  nreppve 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  country." 

Mr.  John  Morley's  description  of  the  State  Forests 
of  India  as  a  "splendid  asset"  of  Empire,  coverini'. 
as  they  do,  quarter  a  million  squaie  miles,  and  yield- 
ing a  net  revenue  of  £^70.000,  is  enforced  and  ex- 
panded by  Mr.  John  Nisbet. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Four  of  the  papers  in  the  Janxiary  number  have 
claimed  separate  notice.  Both  in  regard  to  homo. 
Colonisil,  French  and  German  life,  there  seems  to  be 
a  note  of  hesitancy  and  uncertainty,  not  to  say  a 
flavour   of   pessimism. 

A  novel  feature  is  a  paper  on  foxhunting,  old  and 
new,  with  illustrations  of  foxhounds  and  hunters  of  a 
hundre<l  years  ago  and  now.  The  differences  in  form 
suggest  an  interesting  chapter  in  what  one  might  call 
designed  evolution  in  biology. 

-Recent  developments  in  Old  Tofitament  criticism 
are  liandletl  with  courage.  Much  space  is  given  to 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  prophecies  wer<> 
metrical  in  form.  The  writer  considers  the  view  of 
tlie  Wellhausen  school  has  been  successfully  modified 
by  Professor  Gunkel,  who  has  shown  that  the  patriar- 
chal narratives  reflect  the  style  and  ideas  of  the  ages 
hefore  Moses.  The  writer  finds  the  permanent  re- 
ligious value  ot  the  Old  Testament  and  its  indis- 
ponsability  as  a  divine  preparation  for  the  revelation 
of  the  !Now  "  in  this  fascinating  story  of  how  men, 
led  by  conscience  and  the  facts  of  experience  to  doubt 
<loctrines  which  satisfied  earlier  generations,  reached 
higher  convictions  of  God  and  duty."  The  writo 
grants  that  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler's  works  have  shown 
tlie  atmosphere  of  early  Israel  to  be  Babylonian 
rather  than  Arabic^  but  questions  the  contention  that 
ffsrael  owf^l  her  distinctive  monotheism  to  Babylon. 
"  The  ethical  monothei.sni  of  the  prophets  is  alone 
the  exception   of  Semitic  religions." 

The  Gothic  revival  is  traced  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Tforford  through  three  stages  :  (1)  the  building  of 
Hor.ice  Walpole's  famous  temple  of  hric-a-hrac  at 
Stri\wl)erry  Hill :  (2)  Groethe's  rhapsody  over  Stras- 
liurg  (Cathedral  in  177(1;  and.  most  of  all  (3)  in  R.ns- 
Uin's  "  Stones  of  Venice."  Walpole  i.s  treated  .some- 
what as  n  freak.  Goethe  was  blind  to  the  Gothic  in- 
completeness and  occasional  grote.squeness.  Buskin 
went  beyond  Goethe  in  relating  Gothic  architecture 
to  nature,  in  discerning  the  sense  of  infinity  expressed 
in  irix>gularity,  and  in  unfolding  the  s.ocial  and 
ethical   aspects  of  Gothic. 

The  ecclesiastical  crisis  in  France  is  delineated  in 
a  way  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  M.  Clemenceau's  re- 
cent ntterancx>  that  he  was  grappling  with  difficulties 
such  as  no  Government  has  encountered  since  1870. 

Professor  Raint#;bury  discusses  Balzac  as  interprete<3 
by  Brunotiere.  and  Brunetiere  as  revealed  by  his 
interpretation  of  Balzac. 

Miss  Ida  Taylor  discusses  the  origin  of  the  French 
xnlon  in  the  hnfel  of  Madame  de  Bambouillet  for  forty 
years  from  1613  forward.  Tt  mark<Kl  ih*^  advent  of 
woman  as  an  equal  in  public  life.  A  eulogy  of  the 
A^ork  of  the  (^haritv  Organisation  Society  frankly 
confesses  its  unpopularity.  "  The  real  gravamen  of 
the  charge  is  that  it  has  opposed  State  pensions  and 
State  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed."  Tt  is 
also  admittetl  that  the  youne  men  now  coming  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  consider  the  teaching  of  the 
Society  anticjuated  and  obsolete.  The  paper  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  unconscious  Pharisee  and  of  the  con- 
scious martyr,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter-dav 
C.O.S. 

"  A  tessellated  Ministry  "  is  a  phrase  suggeste<l  b- 
Burke  and  applied  to  the  present  Cabinet.  Tt  finds 
itself,  the  writer  arjrues.  in  the  words  of  Burke  : 
"  Pigging  toffether,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same 
truckle-berl."  "The  present  Prime  Minister  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  be  master  in  his  own  house,"  o' 
to  maintain  Cabinet  discipline.  These  is  no 
"  Governing  mind  "  in  the  Cabinet. 

There  is  an  encyclopredic  article  on  British  sea 
fisheries,  a.nd  an  interesting  survey,  bv  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
of  the  iittle-known  historv  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens. 


THE   MONTHLY   REVIEW. 

An  interesting  number,  the  Monthly  linicic  yet 
contains  no  very  notable  paper. 

THE  PREMIER  AND  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 
Mr.  W.  Evans-Gordon,  the  writer  of  this,  the  open- 
ing article,  complains  that  the  Committee  of  Defence 
is  a  mere  "  Pocket  Committee  of  the  Prime  Minister," 
whose  responsibilities  Sir  Henry  Campbell-B:iiinerman 
takes  but  lightly.  After  the  politicians  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  naval  and  military  question.s,  made 
them  up  so  as  best  to  please  the  electors,  the  expert 
is  called  in,  and  not  before. 

HUMANITY  AND  STIMULANTS. 
Mr.  P^dwin  A.  Pratt,  writing  freshly  <m  what 
seems  an  impossibly  hackneye<l  sub.ject,  urgevs  that, 
even  if  .stimulant*  be  taken  away,  the  numeious  old 
and  original  reasons  for  taking  them  remain,  for  they 
are  "reasons  oo-existent  with  the  race  itself."  Yoii 
will  remove  human  nature  before  you  r€mo\e  them. 
Moreovei",  he  does  not  see — 

wli.it  right  a  temperance  speaker,  who  either  kills  liimself 
by  over-indulgence  in  one  kind  of  stirauhuit  or  is  liDjielessly 
addicted  to  others,  should  want  to  pass  lawa  to  prevent  his 
neighbours  from  taking  slimulantfl  in  tlie  form  they  happen 
to  prefer. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  Northern  European 
peoples  are  alike  the  heavie.st  drinkers  and  tlio  fore- 
most nations  of  the  earth.  The  soberest  people  in 
Europe  are  the  Spaniards,  vet  who  can  say  tliov  count 
for  much?  The  imtion  which  drinks  most  is  the  Bri- 
tish, and  it  comes  nearest  to  ruling  the  world.  These 
last  two  statements  are  quoted  from  a  foreign  writer. 
The  writer's  argument  is  that  we  should  frniiklv  re-  . 
cognise  the  existence  of  the  universal  desire  for  .stimu- 
lant, and  try  to  supply  it  in  the  most  wliolesome 
manner. 

LITERARY    ARTICLE.S. 

Among  these  let  us  include  the  articlv  -|^iilg 
curious  specimens  of  the  manuscript  of  a  Jioov  poet 
found  in  1900  near  Pieter's  Hill.  The  poein.s  have 
been  translated  from  the  Taal,  and  are  interesting  not 
as  literature,  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  bo,  but  as 
showing  the   workings  of  the  Boer  mind. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Street  has  been  talking  to  more  Picca- 
dilly ghosts,  this  time  to  those  frequenting  Albany 
(not  "  The  Albany,"  be  it  note<l) — Monk  Lewis, 
niilwor   |,\ttini.   Bviv>n,  and  M;>(:mi1;iv    nmim^'  ntlierg. 


Tj, 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

principal    articles    in    the     February 


iiuniber 
have  been  .separately  nnticiKl.  Thev  are  largrlv  con- 
cerned with  the  effects  of  Hussian  policv  in  .Japan, 
Pei-sia,  aiul  Mace<lonia.  E.  M.  Caillard  ^isciusses  the 
psychological  puzzle  of  multiple  personality,  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  woman  said  to  be  four  persons,  and  won- 
der.s  whether  the  multifarious  feats  of  esoteric  Bud- 
dhism are  due  to  this  power  of  <lissociating  personal- 
itv.  The  Peport  of  the  Poyal  C'onimission  on  Eccle- 
siastical Discipline  is  discussed  by  the  Pev.  .J.  Frome 
Wilkinson,  who  insists  that  the  recommendations  go 
neither  far  enough  nor  deep  enough.  The  ti?ne  for 
palliatives,  he  says,  is  past.  "  The  national  Church, 
if  she  is  in  any  way  to  keep  her  place,  requires  over- 
hauling from  top  to  bottom.  With  or  without  Estab- 
lishment, Ave  must  have  autonomy."  A  curious  peep 
into  Yiddish  literature  and  <lrama  is  given  by  Mr. 
•lames  Mew.  Mr.  l?obert  liowtvs  pleads  the  case 
of  the  retail  bookseller,  to  whom  25  per  cent,  dis- 
count means  a  loss.  We  must,  he  says,  defend  the 
control  of  the  net  book  against  all  attacks. 
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THE   CORNHILL   MAGAZINE. 

riie   chief    article    in    the    Cortihill    Magazine    is    on 
I  "our  Centuries  of  Book  Prices,"  but  there  are  several 
other  articles  of  interest. 

CHANGED  TIMES— GREATER  TOLERANCE. 
.\cc'ordin<j;  to  Sir  Algernon  West's  "  Tempora  Mu- 
utur,"  the  times  are  changing  steadily  in  the  direc- 
I  ujn  of  grcattu-  tolerance.  Tne  staunchest  Tory  nowa- 
davK  woukl  hardly  refuse  to  admit  a  Radical  within 
his  doorti  oti  the  plea  that  he  "  did  not  like  such  ani- 
mals." Ancient  ladies,  let  us  hope,  do  not,  before 
getting  into  their  cabs,  ask  the  drivers  whether  they 
ai'e  Puseyites,  and  whether  they  aie  Whigs  or  Tories. 
But,  in  *>pite  of  the  growth  of  tolerance,  it  was  only 
in  1888  that  a  friend  of  Sir  Algernon  West's  asked 
a  Tory  lady  whether  she  !iad  read  "  liobert  Elsmere," 
then  just  publi«hecl.  "  How  coiikl  she,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "■  be  expected  to  read  a  book  praised  by  Mr. 
Gladstone?"  Parliajnentary  language  has  not  soften- 
ed much,  the  writer  thinks,  but  "  offensive  carica- 
tures have  ceased  to  exist,"  in  proof  of  which  he  pays 
;i   haml'sonie  conipliniont  to  Sir  F.   C.   Gould. 

BROWNING  OUT  WEST. 
Dr.  F.  M.  I'adelford  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  influence  of  Browning  on  American  students 
in  the  Western  States.  They  seem  predisposed  to 
hira,  especially  because  of  his  freedom  from  conven- 
tion. The  roughness  of  his  verse  doas  not  irritate 
them,  for  they  "  look  to  the  spirit  and  message  of 
a  poet,  ami  not  to  his  technique,  and  they  recognise 
in  Browning  a  great  elemental  genius."  And  loved 
as  Browning  is  by  the  youth  of  America,  he  appears 
to  be  equally  loved  by  the  students  of  the  old  Ger- 
man University  of  Munich.  Tennyson,  I  note,  Dr. 
Padelford  could  not  get  his  Western  American  stu- 
dents to  appreciate  at  all. 


TBE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  i.ssue  of  January  4th  is  distinguished  by 
several  noted  articles.  Mark  Twain's  autobiography. 
Dr.  Zamenhof's  paper  on  Esperanto,  and  a  Catholic 
priest's  condemnation  of  the  Pope,  are  the  chief 
articles.  M.  Yves  Guyot  reiterates,  in  face  of  Karl 
Blind's  denial,  his  certainty  of  German  designs  on 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  annexation  of  Holland 
and,  at  the  very  least  of  Antwerp,  is,  he  maintains, 
a  policy  increasingly  favoured  by  the  Tsar,  but  it  is 
a  policy  which  England  and  France  could  not  per- 
mit. "  It  Avould  make  the  Emperor  William  dictator 
over  Europe." 

Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  Honoi'ary  .Japanese  Consul  in 
Boston,  bids  his  oountrj-men  count  the  cost  of  Jap; 
nese  exclusion.  It  will  involve,  he  says,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  trade  with  America.  It  will  turn 
the  Pacific  from  an  avenue  for  commerce  into  a  trade 
barrier. 

Mr.  ]<jUgene  Smith  contrasts  the  old  science  of 
punishment  with  the  new.  The  old  made  punishment 
retributive,  not  reformatorj^,  proportioned  the  length 
of  sentence  to  tiie  degree  of  guilt  in  advance,  and 
without  regard  to  possible  aniendinent,  and  held  that, 
the  sentence  once  served,   guilt  was  expiated. 

Lieutenant  C.  Bellair,  R.N.,  treats  of  England's 
food  supply  in  time  of  war,  and  reduces  the  whole 
question  to  a  percentage  of  risk  of  capture.  Jj' 
the  Napoleonic  wars  2.3(5  per  cent,  of  British  ships 
were  captured.  Were  the  same  experience  to  be  re- 
newed, as  40  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's  supplies  are 
now  carried  in  neutral  bottoms,  the  risk  would  be 
about  H  per  cent.,  or  about  34d.  in  the  pound.  The 
substitution    of  steam    for   sail,    together   with    other 


considerations,  reduces  the  likelihood  of  capture  enor- 
mously. 

James  Huneker  contributes  a  very  interesting 
appreciation  of  Anatole  France. 

In  the  number  for  January  18th  Mr.  J.  H.  Blount 
asks.  When  are  the  Philippines  to  become  indepen- 
dent? 1'rofes.sor  Viallate  tells  how  France  protects 
her  shipping,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  Government  to  promote 
French  snipping  has  not  produced  much  result. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Four  articles  in  the  February  number  claim  sepa- 
rate notice  elsewhere.  The  rest  present  a  pleasing 
variety  of  instruction  and  entertainment.  A  new 
feature  this  month  is  the  introduction  of  a  chronique 
o.n  foreign  affairs. 

The  danger  of  prophesying  before  yon  know  is 
illustrated  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin's  paper  on  Kaiser  or 
I'eople?  He  declares  that  the  prestige  of  the  personal 
regime  has  been  ruined.  ''  In  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Kaiser's  subiects,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ought  to  be  diniini.sned."  It  is  in  any  case 
certain,  he  sa.ys,  that  the  new  Reichstag  will  be  less 
tractable  than  the  last.  Bismarck  would  have  sup- 
pressed universal  suffrage,  or  mobilise<l  for  war.  The 
Kaiser's  more  prosaic  alternative  in  the  inte-,  mediate 
future  will  be  chaos  or  Canossa. 

A  German  tramp  prison  is  daseribod  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dawson  as  an  admirable  application  of  curing  sloth 
by  rigorous  exertion.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  are  genuinely  reformed. 

Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe  presses  for  the 
adoption  of  laws  such  as  exist  in  Servia,  Austria  and 
in  South  American  States,  forbidding  the  marriage 
of  persons  ph.ysically  or  mentally  defective  or  tainted 
with  transmissible  diseases  until,  at  least,  after  fortv- 
five  years  of  age. 

The  conditions  of  Franco-German  peace  are  found, 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  to  consist  in  the 
Germans  making  it  clear  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  France,  and  that  their  word  is 
to  be  trusted. 

A  strong  plea  for  the  exclusion  of  our  Indian 
fellow -subjects  from  the  Transvaal  is  put  forward  bv 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart.  It  is,  to  her  mind,  as  much 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  middle-class 
as  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labour  is  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  British  working-class  in  our  new  colony. 

The  ca.se  of  small  fruit  farms  for  England  is  re- 
stated by  Mr.  Sampson  Morgan.  He  declares  that  in 
the  fruit  counties  of  England  fruit  culture,  when  car- 
ried out  on  busine.ss  principles,  is  invariably  success- 
ful. Intensive  culture  makes  the  soil  in  .Tersey  and 
Guernse.v  fifty  times  more  profluctive  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Were  the  areas  devoted  to  grass 
considerably  reduced,  and  fruit  areas  correspondingly 
enlarged,  ten  times  as  much  money  per  acre  would  be 
raised,  with  corresponding  rise  in  wealth  and  wagee.^ 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  discusses  Shelley's  Oxford 
mart.vrdom,  and  finds  that  his  expulsion  on  the 
charge  of  athei.sm  was  a  "  cruel  and  mean  revenge  " 
taken  by  the  Dons  of  University  College  upon  "  at 
bo.v  who  seems  to  have  treated  them  habitually  in  A 
cavalier  manner,  and  who  had  now  given  them  the 
opportunitv."  Shelley  was  no  atheist ;  he  was  merely 
shocking  the  Dons. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Pollock  pleads  for  more  room  for 
specialisation  in  military  education.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Powell  chats  pleasantlv  abo^t  the  contrast  between 
the  French  and  the  English  ideals;  and  Mr.  Ed"- 
cumbe  Stalev  pleasantly  combines  hi.stor.v  and  imagi- 
nation in  his  suggestions  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  parks  and  squares  of  London. 
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BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

In  Blncku'ood's  Muqazine  there  are  two  topical  ar- 
tiolte  on  tlie  Working  oi  a  German  General  Election 
and  La<ly  Burclett-t'outts.  Otherwise  the  magazine 
is  not  specially  quotable.  The  first  article,  frankly 
protectionist,  ii»  a  plea  for  somewhat  assimilating 
our  flKcal  syiitwn  with  that  of  Fmnce.  "  Musings 
Without  M«thoil,''  which  is  rather  more  pungently 
written  than  usual,  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Haldane's  and 
Mr.     Asquith's    speeches   at    Edinburgh     and     Gla.sgow 


tiyes.  To  meet  the  new  spirit  which  allies  itself 
with  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive  and  pan-Islam,  as 
well  as  with  the  modern  democratic  spirit,  the  writev 
(suggests  tliat,  while  constitution  on  Western  models 
is  impossible,  self-governing  municipalities  might  be 
a  safe  outlet. 

In  a  study  of  the  first  Earl  of  Durham  and  (  olonial 
aspiration,  the  writer  maintains  that  "a  Home  Rule 
Parliament,  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere,  which  prideg 
itself  on  being  National,  will  insist  upon  choosing 
and  controlling  the  Executive,  on  managing  its  own 


riiivensitiew,  so  sternlv  denounced  by  Mr.  Keir  •'ind  controlling  the  Executive,  on  managing  its  own 
HardK'  who  is  "speedi'lv  faking  the  late  Mr.  Glad-  conunerce,  industnes  and  finance,  and  upon  having 
stone's 'place  a&  conscience-kteper  of  the  world."    Mr.       ^^^^  **^^"  disposal  the  armed  strength  of  the  nation.''' 


Keir  Haidie  is  then  chastised  with  whips  for  his 
impracticable  ideals.  What  does  he  want?  That 
every  working-man  should  spend  three  years  at  a 
university?  The  working-man  will  then  oease  to  be- 
long to  the  proletariat.  Instead  of  being  excused 
from  paying  taxes,  having  his  children  fed,  and  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  a  day,  should  he  condescend 
to  shovel  snow  when  unempioyed,  "he  will  become 
a  mere  common- e<lucated  man,  the  enemy  of  his  kind, 
whose  only  right  will  be  to  contribute  from  a  slender 
purse  to  the  support  of  others." 

From  Mr.  Peter  Keary's  misdemeanours  the  writer 
passes  to  those  of  the  "wasteful  demagogues  at 
Spring  Gardens,"  who,  he  naturally  trusts,  will  be 
overwhelmingly  <lefeated  in  March,  and  for  the  mag- 
nificent folly  of  whoso  programme  he  has  no  words 
contemptuous  enough.  In  spite  of  his  cleverne«=s,  the 
wi-iter  makes  one  think  of  the  Old  Woman  who  lived 
in  a  Shoe,  and  who  had  .so  many  children  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  She  whipped  them  all  round  and 
sent  them  to  bed.  Sending  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr. 
Keary,  and  the  L.C.C.  to  bed  is  out  of  Blackwood' s 
power;  but  whipping  is  not,  and  nooordingly  he 
whips   them  all  round. 


THE    EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

The  note  of  the  January  number  Is  a  confidence 
not  often  expressed  of  late  years  in  the  Liberalism 
<-.stablished  in  the  world  bv  the  French  Revolution. 
'I'he  first  paper,  on  "The  Age  of  Reason" — as  inter- 
pretwl  by  Mr.  John  Morley — is  a  critical  vindication 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  disparage.  The  two  unitive  movements  of 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century — the  national  and 
the  social — are  said  by  the  writer  to  soring  directly 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  "what  schoolman 
or  Father  of  the  Church  has  left  his  mark  more 
powerfully  or  more  permanently  on  religion  than 
Voltaire?"  The  writer  affirms  that  "the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  rock  out  of  which  we  are  hewn."  Ac- 
cordingly the  writer  hazards  the  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary statement,  "  Piety  is  seldom  found  on  the 
side  of  reform."  He  returns  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury when  he  says,  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  rationalism,  any  more  than  that  of  Ul- 
tramontanism,  is  one  in  which  men  can  breathe." 
Tradition  in  art.,  however,  has  honour  done  it  in  an- 
other j^aper,  in  which  stronj;  words  are  spoken  of  the 
nre  Haphaelite  revo't.  The  prevailing  tradition  is 
oafied  on  the  doctrine  of  the  selection  of  the  essen- 
tial. The  pre-l^nphnelites  let  in  like  a  flood  the  com- 
monplace, the  chaotic,  the  accidental,  and  the  par- 
ticular. 

A  paper  on  Kgvpt.  the  old  problem  and  the  new, 
remin<ls  us  that  the  Egyptian  people  has  a  Oonstitu- 
tion  comprising  a  legislative  council  of  sixteen  elected 
and  twelve  nominated  members,  and  a  G<»neral  As- 
sembly comprising  besides  forty-six  elected  deputiee. 
No  new  taxes  can  be  imposed  without  the  assent  of 
the  go%-erne<l,  given  through  their  elected  representa- 


I  he  naval  policy  of  the  present  Adniiraltv  conies 
in  for  very  vigorous  criticism.  The  "Dreadnought" 
type  and  the  heavily-armed  cruisers  are  disparaged. 
Ihe  complaint  is  made  that  too  much  is  sacrificed  to 
size  and  speed,  and  the  accompanying  reduction  in 
the  number  of  vessels  is  also  challenged. 


THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Both  Ome  Eeuw  and  Vragcn  des  Tijds  contain 
articles  dealing  with  the  law  of  insurance  against" 
sickness  and  accidents,  and  pointing  out  its  defects. 
In  certain  instances,  as  mentioned  by  the  first-named 
review,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  a 
suflFerer  should  be  treated  according  to  the  sickness 
regulations  or  as  one  who  has  met  with  an  accident, 
and  the  said  treatment  differs  considerably.  There 
are  drawbacks  to  the  present  law  in  Holland,  in  that 
it  allows  the  workmen  to  have  too  large  a  share  in 
the  administration,  and  for  the  reason  (among  others) 
that  it  may  hamper  private  initiative.  If  a  man 
believes  that  he  is  provided  for  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nient,  he  may  not  trouble  to  insure  privately,  and 
the  national  provision  may  not  be  adequate.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  argued,  he  may  be  inclined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  do  a  little  shamming,  or  to 
be  too   lenient  to   fellow-workers   who   may  apply   for 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  a  contribution  on  the  pro- 
posal to  levy  a  State  income  tax.  A  local  tax  on 
profits  and  incomes  exists,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
State  income  tax  may  seriously  afi^ect  local  finance. 
If  the  State  and  the  local  taxes  are  both  to  be  levied, 
It  would  appear  from  some  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
article  that  incomes  of  about  £1200  per  annum  will 
pay  a  total  of  8  per  cent. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  Onze  Eeuw  may  be 
mentioned  the  articles  on  "Christian  Art"  and'  the 
^J'-^P^^ri^nces  oi  &  Dutch  Government  Official  m  the 
(Dutch)  East  Indies  in  1816."  The  infiuence  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religion  on  the  art  of  the  centuries, 
and  many  other  details,  are  given  in  the  first  of  the 
two  contributions,  while  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  official  in  the  Asiatic 
possessions  afford  interesting  reading. 

Be  Gids  is  a  good  issue;  the  articles  which  attract 
especial  attention  are  those  on  "  The  Race  Question  " 
and  "Mythology  and  Legendary  Heroes."  The  race 
problem  is  at  once  a  difficult  and  interesting  one.  Is 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  world's  inhabitants  that 
there  should  be  a  distinction  of  race,  or  would  it  be 
better  if  the  supposedly  inferior  races  were  swept 
away,  as  some  have  already  been?  "That  is  the 
question  I  As  for  the  connection  between  legendary 
heroes  and  the  gods  of  the  old  mythology,  the  writer 
of  the  article  mentioned  savs  that  he  is  unable  to 
trace,  definitively,  that  the  Germanic  legendary 
heroes  are  mythological  deities  of  (Jreece  and  India 
m  another  form,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
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THE    ENGLISH    HISTORICAL    REVIEW. 

Tho  leatliiig  articles  in  this  quarterly  are  rather 
special  for  the  f2;eneral  reader.  Ihey  deal  with  "  The 
Alleged  I'lioonician  Circumnavigation  of  Africa  "  ; 
"  The  Ang(>vin  Administration  of  Normandy  "  ;  and 
"  Mary  Stuart's  V'oyage  to  France  in  1548.''  There 
is  an  interesting  little  editorial  on  the  late  Miss 
Mary  Bateson.  "one  of  the  best  women  historical 
students  that  England  has  ever  produced." 

There  is  also  published  for  the  first  time  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  a  political  paper  by 
Daniel  Defoe.  Though  without  title,  .signature,  or 
date,  the  handwriting  is  unquestionably  his;  and  in- 
ternal evidence  shows  that  he  was  addressing  Robert 
Hai'ley,  shortly  aftqr  his  becoming  Secretary  of 
State  in  170-1.  Defoe  instructs  Harley,  with  a  free- 
dom which  may  seem  astonishing,  as  to  how  to  win 
popularity  with  all  parties,  and  thus  eventually  be- 
come an  all-powerful  Minister,  such  as  Richelieu  or 
Mazarin. 


THE    DUBLIN    REVIEW. 

The  most  important  articles  in  the  Dublin  Review 
having  been  separately  noticed,  it  remains  to  call 
attention  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  paper  on  the  work- 
ing of  recent  Irish  land  acts.  He  calls  it  "  The 
Story  of  an  Agrarian  Revolution."  The  results  of 
three  years'  working  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act,  says  Mr. 
Russell,  have  been  that — 

land  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000  has  become  the  subject  of 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant;  that  probably  half 
aa  much  a^ain  would  have  been  sold,  but  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  money  and  of  suHicient  administrative  powers.  No 
one  was  prepared  fo'*  the  rush  which  took  place.  Probably 
in  seven  years  the  agrarian  difficulty  in  Ireland  will  be  at 
an  end.  At  the  present  time  180,000  holdings  have  been 
bought,  and  £60,000,000  have  either  been  actually  spent  or  are 
under  agreement. 

This  change  has  often  been  called  a  "bloodless 
revolution,"  though  an  apter  term  would  be  the  end- 
ing of  a  cruel  and  desolating  war,  in  which  more 
blood  has  been  shed  than  on  the  greatest  battlefields. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  SPAIN. 
The  writer  of  an  article  on  Church  and  State  in 
Spain  insists  that  if  the  English  Press  has  failed  to 
understand  the  French  Church  crisis,  it  has  still 
more  completely  failed  to  appreciate  the  Spanish 
Church  crisis.  It  has  been  too  ready  to  assume — 
wnat  is  nowise  the  case — that  the  two  countries  are 
going  through  the  same  political  phase.  The  Spanish 
Associations  Bill,  exempting  from  abolition  only  a 
very  few  Spanish  religious  orders,  arou.ses  little  en- 
thusiasm. Seiior  Moret  has  no  mind  to  emulate  M. 
Combes.  Effective  resistance  may  safely  be  pro- 
phesied to  the  chief  anti-Clerical  projects ;  and  the 
religious  crisis  of  1901  showed  the  Bishops  to  be 
solid  with  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  Catholics.  The 
anti-Catholic  Press  is,  however,  gaining  ground,  so 
that  we  must  not  put  too  much  store  on  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  population  being  supposedly 
Catholics.  But  there  exist  in  Spain  "  all  the 
materials  for  a  Catholic  reaction,"  and  there  is  no 
irnmediate  danger,  the  writer  thinks,  of  a  rupttire 
with  Rome. 

Of  the  other  articles,  the  one  to  which  the  general 
reader  is  most  likely  to  turn  first  is  a  review  of  Mr. 
Wj'ndham's  "  Ronsard  and  La  Pleiade."  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  favourable,  Mr.  Wyndham's  transla- 
tions being  specially  praised. 


LA  REVUE. 

In  La  Bcvue  of  January  1st  P.  Ilubault  draws  the 
attention  of  the  French  public  to  the  dangers  of 
Food  Adulteration.  But  France  has  not  a  monopoly 
of  poison  in  the  food,  and  the  article  is  not  without 
interest  to  PJnglish  and  other  readers.  In  the  same 
number  Vera  StarkofF  presents  us  with  an  appalling 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  Ru.ssian  political 
prisoners. 

CHINA'S  VAST  POPULATION. 

Ly  Chao  Pee  explains  in  an  interesting  article 
some  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  China's  great 
population.  In  China,  he  says,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  die 
without  posterity.  Marriage  is  held  in  high  honour, 
and  when  there  are  no  sons  of  the  marriage  a  nephew 
or  some  other  male  child  is  frequently  adopted.  It 
is  considered  the  duty  of  every  girl  to  marry,  and  as 
her  husband  is  expected  to  provide  for  her,  she  is 
disinherited  by  her  parents.  A  wife  without  children 
may  be  divorced,  and  it  is  when  there  are  no  male 
issue  of  tho  first  marriage  that  a  Chinaman  takes  a 
second  wife.  The  Chinese  girl  is  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  merchandise.  She  is  not  consulted  about 
her  marriage,  and,  weak  and  inexperienced,  her  lot  is 
cast  among  strangers.  She  has  to  obey  everyone, 
especially  her  father-in-law  and  her  mother-in-law, 
and  when  there  are  other  wives  in  the  household  her 
fate  is  abject  misery. 

CORRUPTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Writing  in  the  second  number,  E.  Reybel  observes 
that  Germany  has  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
disdain  any  cases  of  corruption  that  have  come  to 
light  in  France,  and  he  instances  the  Panama 
scandals  and  the  Dreyfus  affair,  which  were  hailed 
with  joy  and  exaggerated  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
German  press.  It  would  not  be  human  nature  for 
the  Frenchman  not  to  retort  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  the  writer  of  the  article  describes  some  of  the 
political  corruption  which,  he  says,  reigns  everywhere 
in  Germany.  The  Reichstag,  he  says,  is  the  most 
mediocre  of  all  the  great  parliaments  of  Europe. 
The  only  party  chief  capable  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  policy  is  August  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  Hefr  von  Biilow  addressee  his 
replies  in  the  great  debates  on  general  policy.  But 
the  Chancellor,  continues  the  writer,  is  no  states- 
man, nor  is  the  personjiel  of  the  Government  superior 
in  any  respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  Reichstag.  In 
the  present  instalment  the  "  affairs "  of  a  number 
of  deputies  and  the  administrative  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  German  colonies  are  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  Ger- 
many, no  more  than  any  other  country,  is  the  supreme 
refuge  of  virtue  and  honesty. 

A  MONOPOLY  IN  HUMAN  LIVES. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  already  well  known  for  his  writ- 
ings on  the  Congo,  contributes  to  the  same  number 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Tragedy  of  the  Congo,"  in 
which  he  says  it  is  not  only  a  commercial  monopoly 
which  King  Leopold  has  established  in  Africa.  The 
Royal  policy  is  a  monopoly  in  human  lives,  pursued 
from  motives  of  financial  gain,  and  accompanied  by 
daily  outrages.  Mr.  Morel,  in  appealing  to  France 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  says  the  future  of  all 
the  African  tropics  is  at  stake  in  this  question  of 
the  Congo,  and  France  as  well  as  England  must  bear 
her  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  present  and 
future  destinv  of  the  African  races. 
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THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  democratic  priest,  Don  Homolo  Murri,  contri- 
butes to  the  i\'iiOva  Antoloqia  (January  Ist)  an  instruc- 
tive discussion  of  the  political  possibilities  suggested 
by  a  Catholic  party  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  Thanks 
to  the  recent  election  of  Angelo  Mauri,  the  little 
militant  Catholic  group  now  numbers  indeed  only 
three,  but  it  has  gained  a  recruit  of  much  x^eal  ancl 
ability  whose  voice  is  likely  soon  to  make  itself  heard. 
Don  Komolo  believes  that  in  the  next  Chamber  the 
group  may  possibly  number  thirty,  but  he  does  not 
anticipate  a  very  brilliant  parliamentary  career  even 
for  that  number.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that,  priest  as 
he  16,  the  author  somewhat  regrets  this  attempt  to 
run  a  political  party  on  religious  lines.  Finally,  the 
writer  points  out,  what  should  be  obvious  to  all,  that 
in  a-  practically  Catholic  country  the  existence  of  a 
Catholic  party  has  far  less  raison  d'etre,  and  conse- 
quently fai"  less  chance  of  .success,  than  in  a  country 
such  as  Germany.  E.  Fabiotti  gives  an  extremely 
encouraging  account  of  the  development  of  free 
libraries  at  Milan,  the  only  citv  in  Italy  to  organise 
popular  libraries  on  a  practical  plan. 

The  .January  number  of  Emporium  is  exceptionally 
attractive.  It  opens  -with  an  article  on  Roumanian 
architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  illus- 
trated with  delightful  photographs.  The  habitual 
article  on  ancient  art  deals  exhaustively  with  So- 
doma's  great  series  of  frescoes  ilJustratino;  the  life  of 
St.  Benedict  in  the  cloisters  of  Monte  Oliveto. 

The  crisis  in  the  Church  in  France  naturally  at- 
tracts considerable  attention  in  the  Italian  reviews. 
The  Jesuit  organ,  the  Oivilta  Cattolica  (January  5tliV 
as  might  be  expected,  condemns  the  action  of  the 
French  Government  in  unmeasured  language.  The 
Liberal-Catholic  organ,  the  liasseona  Nnzfonnfe  (.Janu- 
ary 16th),  discusses  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophic 
temper,  but  none  the  les.s  sums  up  strongly  against 
the  action  of  M.  Briand  and  his  colleagues  as  beiim 
directed  not  against  clerical  intolerance,  but  against 
Christianity  itself.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  anti-Christian  agitation  arising  in  Italy,  the 
writer,  "  Irenicus,"  while  admitting  that  some  "  fic- 
titious and  superficial  agitation  "  has  been  arouf  ed 
by  the  events  in  France,  expresses  his  conviction  tliat 
Italy  will  never  let  herself  be  drawn  into  "■  a  barren 
and  fratricidal  war."  The  same  number  contains 
a  translation  of  the  main  portions  of  Mgr.  Ireland's 
outspoken  address  on  French  affairs,  which  has  ex- 
cited considerable  comment.  Don  Verce«i  contribute.s 
a  sympathetic  sketch  of  M.  Brunetiere,  dealing  main- 
ly with  his  gradual  acceptance  of  Catholic  dogma, 
until  at  length  he  came  to  be  known  among  his  col- 
leagues of  the  French  Academy  as  "  Ferdinand  the 
Cathol'c."  G.  Grabinski  continues  his  very  able  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  Oxford  movement  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  space  is  also  given  to  (|iie.stion-<  of 
Biblical  exege.sis,  the  books  dealt  with  being  both 
English,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Lacev's  "Historic  Clirist." 
and  the  oublished  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  and  Baron  F.  von  Htigel. 

The  improvement  of  the  preaching  in  Italy  appear 
to  be  one  of  tlie  objects  for  which  the,  ecclesiastical 
authorities  are  at  present  contending.  The  Civilfn 
CattnJicn  (.Tanuarv  .5th  and  lOth)  is  bringing  out  n 
series  of  somewhat  scathing  articles  on  the  prevail- 
ing vices  of  modern  preachers,  with  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  remeflies.  The  general  aim  is  to  bring  about 
a  return  to  simpler  and  more  evangelical  expositions 
of  divine  truth,  founded  directly  on  the  Gospels,  in 
place  of  the  theatrical  and  worldly  oratory  now  in 
vogue. 


The  first  number  has  now  reached  us  of  Ultra,  a 
new  theosophical  magazine  which  will  appear  monthly 
in  Rome  (6  frs.  per  ann.).  Its  aim  wiU  be  to  keep 
Italians  in  touch  with  the  highest  theosophic  thought 
in  other  countries,  and  to  oppose  materialiem  in  every 
shape  and  form,  and  everything  that  leads  to  it. 
From  that  point  of  view  it  is  prepared  to  grant  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  support  to  the  Catholic  Qiurch,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  rationalistic  reformers.  The 
review  seems  to  have  been  started  on  broad  lines, 
which  should  ensure  its  success. 

With  the  New  Year  there  has  appeared  the  firs* 
number  of  the  Vita  Femminile  Itcuiana,  the  first 
serious  monthly  magazine  to  devote  itself  to  w  omen's 
interests  and  women's  needs.  Ite  publication  is  .■ 
tangible  proof  that  what  our  Continental  neighlx>urs 
call  Feminism  is  making  real  progress  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  magazine  owes  its  origin  to  Sofia  Bisi 
Albini,  the  gifted  editress  of  the  Revista  per  le  Sig- 
norine,  who  is  much  to  be  congratulated  both  on  the 
appearance  and  the  contents  of  her  first  number.  We 
wish  the  venture  every  success.  (Foreign  subscrip- 
tion, 18  frs.  per  ann.     4  Corso  Umberto  I,  Rome.) 


SCIENCE   PROGRESS   IN   THE   TWENTIETH   CENTURY. 

The  third  number  of  this  excellently-printed  <|uar- 
terly  appeared  last  month.  From  its  title  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  contents  are  intended  rather 
for  specialists,  or  at  any  rate  scientists,  than  tor  the 
general  reader.  The  chief  articles  deal  with  "  The 
Economics  of  University  Education,"  by  Sir  Artluir 
Rucker,  one  of  the  least  technical  papers;  "The 
Rusting  of  Iron";  "Some  Aspects  of  '  Douhir  Fer- 
tilisation' in  Plants";  and  "The  Principles  of  .-^tod- 
testing." 

KEPORM  OP  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM. 

The  last  paper  deals  with  reform  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  which  the  writer  evidently  considers  one 
of  the  most  pressing  of  all  reforms  in  our  technical 
education.  Years  ago  Huxley  was  troubled  about  it, 
but  as  in  England  "  every  reform  has  to  be  efTccted 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  and  no  bayonet  has 
yet  been  u.sed,  medical  students  are  still  being  trained 
in  the  way  that  he  deprecated — that  is.  far  too  little 
time  is  given  to  chemi.stry,  and  examinations  are  too 
much  relied  upon  and  too  much  crammed  for.  The 
writer  comments  on  the  great  seriousness  oi  this, 
since  medical  men  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant as  guardians  of  public  health.  The  proof 
of  the  great  dependence  placed  on  examinations,  he 
says,  is  that  so  nian.y  women  and  Oriental  stinlcnts 
take  the  highest  places,  as  the  system  exactl.v  suits 
their  acquisitive  type  of  mind. 

"  FUNGOLOGiy." 

There  is  an  article  al.so  on  "  Recent  Advan*  r  in 
the  Study  of  Fungi."  Fungi  were  once  thought  of 
small  importance;  now,  however,  "no  branch  of 
botany  receives  more  attention."  Recent  research 
has  not  only  shown  the  overwhelming  numbcr.s  of 
fungi,  fifty  thousand  forms  having  alread.v  been  de- 
scribed and  recorded,  but  has  proved  certain  facts, 
among  others  tliat  fungal  roots  excrete  acids,  mainly 
oxalic  acid,  to  a,  much  greater  extent  than  the  roots 
of  the  higher  plants.  Even  in  the  well-searched 
British  isles  new  species  of  funtri  arc  found  every 
.vear.  Moreover,  "  fungologically,"  an  immense 
amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  not  overworked  field  for  the  naturalist. 
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ESPERANTO. 


THE    HOBAKT    ESPERANTO    CLUB. 

This  club  has  been  making  fairly  good  progress  of 
late.  Mr.  Percy  R.  Meggy,  who  won  Dr.  Wolf- 
hagen's  prize  for  learning  Esperanto  in  a  week,  has 
been  appointed  teacher,  a  class  being  held  every  Wed- 
nesday alternoon  at  club  roonvs,  Cook's  Chambers, 
and  the  pupils  are  going  steadily  through  O'Connor's 
text  book,  which  has  been  found  admirable  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  request  of  the  club.  Miss  Ross,  a 
school-teaclier,  who  was  second  in  the  Wolfhagen  com- 
petition, lias  undertaken  to  teach  a  beginners'  class 
on  Thursday  mornings,  and  an  evening  cla«s  on  alter- 
nate Wednesdays  for  such  as  cannot  attend  the  class 
held  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Haroourt  has  undertaken 
the  dutie>s  of  Hon.  Secretary,  and  has  displayed 
marked  interest  in  the  work.  The  "  Tasmanian  Mail  " 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  translation  of  an  anony- 
mous poem  in  Esperanto,  dedicated  to  the  "  Esperan- 
tisto,"  a  paper  written  in  Esperanto,  French  and 
German,  and  the  first  of  it«  kind  to  devote  itself  to 
the  spread  of  the  new  auxiliary  tongue.  The  poem 
appearetl  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Esperantisto," 
issued  on  September  1st,  1889.  Mr.  NichoUs,  Editor 
of  the  Hobart  "Mercury,"  acted  as  judge,  and 
awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Meggy.  The  poem  and 
translation    are    appended:  — 

AL   LA    "ESPERANTISTO." 

En  bona  hor'  ni  audis  la  signalon, 
Kaj    bataleme  saltas  nia  Koro, 

Konduku    nin,    Komencu    la    batalon, 
Sub  bona  stelo,  en  felicha  Noro. 

Amikoj  de  proksime,  mal  protesime, 
Salutas  vin ;  no  nia  lunaa  stelo  I 

Konduku   nin  senhalte  kaj   sentime, 
Al  nia  granda,  sankta,  glora  celo. 

Xe  tu   facila  estos  nia   vojo, 
Kaj   ne  malmulte  ankau  ni  suferos, 

Sorl  batalante  kun  plej  gvanda   ghojd, 
Senhalte  ni  laboros  kaj  esperos. 

For  estas  jam  la  baroj  de  I'komenoo, 
L'unua  muro  estas  trarompita  ; 

Kaj  dolche  estos  nia  rekompenco 
Kiam  la  celo  estos  alvenita. 

TO   THE    "ESPERANTISTO." 

(Translation.) 

In  timely  hour  we  heard  the  signal  sound, 
And  straightway  leaped  our  hearts  with  fierv  glow  ; 

Lead  forth  our  ranks,  select  the  battle  ground. 
And  may  our  star  bring  victory  o'er  the  foe  ! 

Friends  far  and   near  salute,   and  wish  you   weal  ; 

Bright  shines  our  star  athwart  the  glittering  pole; 
Lead  on  with  courage  and  untiring  zeal 

Towards  our  holy,  great,  and  glorious  goal  ! 

No  rosy  path  will  be  our  future  way. 

But,    full  of  danger,  doubt,    and  dreadful   pain  : 
Yet  joyously  we'll  enter  on   the   fray. 

And  fight  with  ardour  till  our  end  we  gain. 


The  first  hard  battle  is  already  won ; 

The  outward  bulwark's  shattered  by  our  arms ; 
And  sweet  'twill  be  when  all  the  fighting's  done 

To  wear  the  laurel  after  war's  alarms. 

Percy  R.   Meggy 


ESPERANTO  SPECIMEN. 


UNr  EL  LA    U TILOJ  DE  ESPERANTO. 

Tute  aparte  de  tio,  ke  la  lingvo  Esperanto  estao 
rimedo  de  internacia  komunikighado,  ghia  logika 
strukturo  faras  ghin  ankau  tre  grava  ilo  por  la  pli- 
bona  ekscio  de  nia  propra  lingvo  kaj  por  spirita  pli- 
bonigho  pri  nia  scio  de  niaj  chefautoroj  naciaj.  Por 
ricevi  tian  pronian,  la  studanto  traduku  tre  penseme 
kaj  atente  Kelke  da  verkoj  de  ia  einuaklasa  autoro."* 
Kia  charma  surprizo  atendas  lin  !  Li  eltrovos,  se  la 
verkisto  estas  ia  grade  profundopensa,  ke  ghis  nun  li 
legadis  nur  suprajhe,  kaj  s©  li  volos  esperantigi  ne  nur 
la  vortojn  sole  de  la  eminenta  autoro  sed  ankau  lian 
spiritan  intencon^  li  devos  zorge  pripensadi  por  eltrovi 
la  signifon  de  chiu  vorto,  chiu  ©spnmo  kaj  chiu  aludo 
de  tiu  verkisto.  Kelkfoje  li  devae  serchi  en  vortaregoj 
por  trovi  la  ghustan  senoon  de  ia  chiutaga,  kutima 
vorto  d©  sia  propra  lingvo  antau  ol  li  povas  traduki 
tiun  vorteton  lau  la  vera  senco  de  la  autoro.  Kaj  li 
miras  kaj  diras  en  si  mem  :  "  Se  mi,  naskighinta  en 
tiu  chi  lando  kaj  kutiminta  je  la  lingvo  de  mia  in- 
fanagho,  povas  eltrovi  tiom  da  novajhoj  kaj  diversaj 
signifoj  en  la  patra  lingvo,  kia  laboro  deva.s  ekziste 
por  fremdulo  deziranta  ellerni  la  lingvon  kaj  takM 
chiujn  ghiajn  delikatajn  nuanoojn?"  Ni  eksentas, 
ke  ordinare  ni  ne  laegadas  lau  la  plena  kaj  vera  senco 
de  la  vorto  sed  nur  flirtas  super  la  paghoj  d©  la  libro, 
kolektante  jen  tie  jen  aliloke  peceton  de  mielo  el  la 
pensoj  de  la  autoro  kaj  preterlasante  multe  da  rich- 
ajhoj  eble  kun  la  duona  intenco  en  ia  pli  oportuna 
momento  molkovri  la  kashitajhojn  de  la  libro.  Se  iu 
dudas  pri  tui  chi  dirajho,  tiu  sin  turnu  al  ia  bonega 
peco  de  literature  kun  senduba  beleco  kaj  de  chiuj 
admirata,  ekzample :  traktatoj  de  De  Quincey,  Rus- 
kin,  au  de  la  Amerikana  autoro  Emerson,  au  la 
poemoj  de  Milton  au  Tennyson.  Se  estas  homo  de  nur 
ordinara  klereco,  li  kredeble  konstatos,  ke  tiuj  vorto j, 
kiuj  charmis  lin  en  lia  juneco,  eble  pro  ilia  bela  ritmo 
kaj  bonsoneco,  nun  kiamli  dejiras  ilin  esperantigi, 
prezentas  milon  da  malfacilajhoj,  ne  tial,  char  Es- 
peranto evstas  nekapabla  espirimi  la  signifon  sed  pro 
tio,  ke,  volante  difini  la  sencon,  li  ekscia^s,  ke  unue  li 
devas  traduki  eian  propran  lingvon  en  difinitan  sig- 
nifon al  si  mem,  antau  ol  li  pova.s  pregenti  gliin  al  iu 
alia. 


The  weekly  meeting  of  the  "  Esperanto  Klubo,  Mol- 
bourna,"  wa«s  held  as  usual,  at  the  "Cafe  Austral- 
asian "  on  Fri<lay,  March  8th. 

After  the  election  and  nominations  of  new  mem- 
bei"s,  the  chairman  read  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  America,  which  spoke  of  the  Americans 
holding  a  conference  at  Jametown  among  themselves. 
The  members  then  broke  up  into  groups  for  conversa- 
tion and  reading  in  Esperanto. 

Esperanto  is  making  great  progre.ss  in  Victoria.  At 
every  club  meeting  new  members  are  nominated,  and 
great  interest  is  taken  outside  of  the  club. 

Last  week  the  president  of  the  Melbourne  Club. 
Mr.  J.  Booth,  visited  Bendigo,  and  held  an  interview 
with  the  president  and  secretary  of  that  club. 


JUiirii'  uf   lier.eii 'I,    ij  /> 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TWO    NOTABLE    NOVELS:    BY    AN    OLD    HAND*    AND    A    NEW 

BEGINNER.! 


When  a  woman  is  not  a  woman,  but  a  fairy 
masquerading  in  a  woman's  body,  ought  she  to  be 
expected  to  conform  to  the  morality  of  human 
beings?  Such  is  the  somewhat  fantastic  theme 
which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  has  been  treated, 
each  in  their  own  fashion,  by  two  widely  dissimilar 
writers,  who,  starting  from  widely  different  stand- 
points, arrived  at  practically  the  same  conclusion. 
Wonten  who  are  not  women,  but  fairies,  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  emancipated  from  the 
laws  of  ordinary  morality.  They  can  do  as  they 
please.  What  they  please  to  do  is  often  by  no 
means  pleasant  for  other  people  even  to  read 
about,  but  although  it  may  occasion  them  con- 
siderable suffering,  they  are  not  to  be  condemned. 
They  act  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being. 
They  do  what,  according  to  their  ethics  of  a  non- 
human  world,  is  right.  Therefore  they  are  held  up 
always  to  our  sympathy,  and  sometimes  to  our  ad- 
miration. 

The  last  months  of  the  old  year  left  stranded 
upon  the  sands  of  Time  as  the  last  contribution  of 
1906  to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  .suc- 
ceeding years  two  notable  novels.  •  The  first, 
"  Mary,"  was  the  latest  fruit  of  the  genius  of  M. 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  veteran  Norwegian. 
The  second,  "  Periwinkle,"  is  by  the  youngest 
debutante  among  the  girl-novelists  of  England.  Miss 
Lily  Grant  Duff  is  weighted  with  the  name  of  a 
father  who  achieved  distinction  in  almost  every 
walk  in  life  save  that  in  which  his  daughter  has 
chosen  as  her  own.  Both  novels  are  studies  of 
women,  of  young  and  beautiful  women,  whose 
conduct  is  such  as  to  put  them  outside  even  the 
very  elastic  lx)unds  within  which  heroines  of  ro- 
mance are  allowed  tio  indulge  their  foibles  or 
gratify  their  passions.  "  Mary  "  and  "  Periwinkle  " 
not  merely  ignore  the  restraints  of  conventional 
morality  ;  that  is  a  common  characteristic  of  many 
women  in  fiction  and  in  real  life.  What  is  distinc- 
tive about  them  is  that  for  their  misconduct  none 
of  the  usual  extenuating  circumstances  are  pleaded 
in  defence.  An  altogether  novel  set  of  considera- 
tions are  brought  in  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify, 
conduct  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  could  not 
be  adopted  as  a  general  rule  of  life  by  ordinary 
human  beings  without  bringing  human  society  to 
general  shipwreck.  The  action  of  these  fairy 
women  is  anti-social.  They  are  evil  fairies  who 
should  be  banished  with  bell,  book  and  candle  to 
the  unreal  world  from  which  they  came. 


•       Mary."   by   BjornBtJerne    Bjornson. 
t   "  Periwinkle."   by   Lily   Grant   Duff. 


Stockliolin. 
John    Murray. 


I.— BJORNSON 'S  "  MARY. ' 

Bjornson  is  one  of  the  few  novelists  kit  who 
have  an  international  reputation.  He  has  received 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  and  his  noxtls  are 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  i>f  the 
earth.  He  and  Tolstoi  probably  share  the  first 
place  among  the  story-tellers  of  the  day,  and,  as 
Tolstoi  has  ceased  story-telling  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  role  of  the  prophtt,  Bjornson  ma\ 
be  said  to  enjoy  a  solitary  pre-eminence  in  luiroj)'  . 

His  new  story,  "  Mary,"  has  not  yet  been  iran.s 
lated  either  into  French  or  English.  Its  appear- 
ance has,  'however,  created  a  hubbub  in  .Scandi- 
navia, which  will  ensure  the  novel  many  readers 
throughout  the  world.  For  Bjorn.son,  conlrary  to 
his  wont,  has  in  this  new  story,  ''  Mary,"  i)auUed 
very  sympathetically  a  heroim-  who.se  conduct  is 
by  no  means  such  as  to  command  general  admira 
tion.  Bjornsons  heroines  have  heretofore  Ixcn  e.\- 
ceptionally  admirable  women.  His  latest,  although 
invested  with  all  the  charm  and  fa-scination  with 
which  her  creator  can  dower  her,  acts  in  a  way 
that  scandalises  everyone,  and,  what  is  worse,  dcn-s 
so  with  the  apparent  benediction  of  the  authftr. 

MARY'S  MORAL   CODE. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  ol  a  giii  \\\\o 
sacrifices  herself  from  her  ovenuastering  pa.ssic>n 
for  her  lover.  It  is  one  of  the  stock  motifs  of 
romance.  But  Mary,  although  she  strays  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  does  so  from  no  such  hackneyed 
motive  as  that  of  irresistible  passion.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  surrenders  deliberately,  out  of  compas- 
sion, to  her  fiance,  w'hom  she  did  not  love,  hut,  as 
the  story  suggests,  out  of  sheer  good-hearti'dness ! 
And  so  far  from  holding  up  this  decision  to  con- 
demnation and  reproach,  Bjornson  brings  hrr  off 
with  flying  colours.  Her  fiance,  whom  she  is  going 
to  marry  from  motives  of  ambition,  deserts  her  when 
the  consequences  of  her  "  good-hearted  "  abandon- 
ment become  apparent.  But  another  lover  turns 
up  opportunely,  is  told  the  whole  story,  and  then 
marrit.'s  her,  refusing  to  blame  her  because  she  "  did 
what  she  believed  to  be  right."  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  heroine  with  such  a  moral  code  should 
have  created  considerable  commotion  among  the 
former  admirers  of  the  great  Norwegian  novelist. 
I  have  not  yet  read  the  story  ;  but  Scandinavian 
correspondents  have  sent  me  some  account  of  its  • 
contents,  from  which  it  does  not  seem  exactly  to 
make   for   righteousness. 

A   STORM   OV  DENVNXnTION. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Bjbmson's  "  Mary  "  no 
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words  of  admiration  were  too  strong  to  fit  her  vivid 
pt-rsonality.  This  was  surely  the  bewitching  type 
of  the  \\'oman-that-is-to-be— the  strong,  stately,  un- 
fettered mate  of  Nature's  lord  of  creation.  Then 
cauK;  murmurs  of  disapproval,  and  suddenly — one 
scarce  knew  how — a  hurricane  of  indignation  and 
disgust  Inirst  upon  her.  Bjornson's  "  Mary  "  was 
an  "  immoral  character  " — a  disgrace  to  the  author 
of  her  being,  and  amongst  the  bitterest  of  her  de- 
criers  was  Bjornson's  own  old  family  friend,  the 
ninetv-four   year    old,    still    hale    and    hearty,    Mrs. 


M.    Bjopnstjerne    Bjornson    and    his   Wife. 

Louise  Sjcrnstrom  ("  Karl  Blink  "),  in  whose  home 
at  Varby  Ralla  Bjornson  and  his  wife  have  been 
deeply  revered  guests. 

Meanwhile  those  who  do  not  profess  too  deep  a 
disgust  for  the  task  are  endeavouring  to  explain 
away  the  contradiction  that  lies  between  Mary's 
lofty-mindedness  and  her  fall.  Of  these  is  the 
editress  of  Nylaende.  She  does  not  find  the  task 
an  easv  one. 


A  SPLENDID   CKEATUEE. 

Briefly  as  may  be,  the  history  of  Mary  is  as 
follows :  -  A  .splendid  patrician  creature,  beautiful 
of  face  and  form  ;  all  that  is  noblest  and  fine.st  in 
an  ancient  family  has  gathered  and  fixed  itself  in 
her.  She  is  high-minded,  free-souled,  full  of  energy, 
and  cultured  to  the  finger-tips.  Wherever  she  goes 
she  is  the  object  of  admiration,  of  love,  of  burning 
desire.  But  although  all  men  long  to  possess  her, 
Mary  herself,  being  not  a  woman,  but  a  fairy,  cares 
nothing  for  any  of  them.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  a  conversation  between  Frans  Roy,  who  in 
the  end  marries  her,  and  an  artist  friend  of  his 
named  Alice :  — 

Alice:    "You  don't  understand  Mary  Krogh." 

Frans :     ■What?—!  do   not   understand " 

Alice:  "No,  you  do  not  understand  who  she  is.  Have  you 
-never  realised  what  a  gulf  there  is  between  her  and  the  rest 
of  us?" 

Frans :  "Marie  is  not  conceited,  not  disdainful — not  in 
the  least." 

Alice:  "No,  she  is  not.  There  you  misunderstand  again. 
We  others  are  mere  common  human  beings,  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  be  caressed;  she  dwells  in  fairyland  at  a  distance, 
which  no  one  ha«  ever  dared  to  try  and  lessen  by  half  a 
yard.  It  is  not  pride — it  is  imagination.  She  is  made  that 
way.  If  she  had  not  been  like  that  she  would  long  ago 
have  been  married.     She  has  had  offers  enough." 

Frans:  "Of  coarse  she  has;  but  how  can  one  understand 
all  this?" 

Alice:  It  is  easy  to  understand.  She  is  kind,  amiable, 
everything  you  like.  But  she  dwells  in  a  fairyland  where 
no  human  foot  must  tread.  She  guards  it  with  the  utmost 
care  and  tact." 

Frans:    "Marble,  then,  and  not  to  be  touched?" 

Alice:  "Certainly,  and  you  have  been  very  slow  to  grasp 
this." 

A   FAULTY   UPBRINGING. 

Yet  this  marble,  inaccessible  fairy  goes  wrong 
where  mere  ordinary  fiesh-and-blood  women  would 
have  kept  straight.  Mary  is  brought  up  by  her 
father  and  aunt.  And  if  one's  upbringing  may  b<- 
counted  an  excuse  for  one's  failings,  then  surely, 
says  Nylaende's  editress,  Mary's  excuse  lies  here. 
For  the  good,  noble,  but  weak  Anders  Krog,  and 
the  shrewd,  too  clever,  international  Aunt  Dawes, 
knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  bringing  up  a  child. 
"  Aunt  Eva  possessed  a  power  of  observation  that 
was  phenomenal,  something  also  of  the  sixth  sense, 
but  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  take  care  of  what 
she  had  succeeded  in  getting  under  her  will.  When 
the  child's  dream-nature  woke  into  luxuriant  growth 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  uproot  it — broke  in  with 
ruthless  hand  to  destroy." 

They  are  great  travellers,  the  Krogs:  Norse, 
Dutch  and  Spanish  ancestors  have  left  their  love 
of  wandering  with  them.  Mary  returns  from  travel, 
calm,  independent.  She  recognises  the  faults  in 
her  upbringing.  Quietly  and  firmly  she  deposes 
those  who  have  ruled  her  life ;  casts  aside  even 
her  Norse  name,  Marit,  a  legacy  after  her  mother. 
Henceforth  she  is  Mary.  Now  sickness  and  poverty 
descend  upon  the  home.  Mary's  power  of  work 
and  resource  is  called  into  action,  and  other  phases 
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of  her  character  are  revealed  also  to  herself  as  well 
as  to  others.  Amongst  her  nmny  lovers  is  one  who 
doggedly  perseveres — her  relative,  the  young,  hand- 
some, elegant  lieutenant  and  gifted  tenor-singer, 
Jorgen  Thiis. 

MARY    AND    HER   LOVER. 

He  followTS  her  unseen  to  the  shore,  where,  after 
bathing,  she  had  stretched  herself  on  the  sand  m 
the  hot  sun  like  a  Venus  flung  ashore  by  the 
waves.  Although  "  waves  of  hot  blood  flooded  her 
with  disgust  and  anger,"  and  she  dived  out  of  sight, 
the  revelation  of  his  lawless  longing  overwhelmed 
her.  For  years  she  had  repressed  this  savage  pas- 
sion. His  courtesy,  his  politeness,  his  studious 
self-control,  all  appeared  to  her  in  a  new  light.  They 
masked  the  subterranean  fire.  Thiis  then  was  dan- 
gerous. He  did  not  sink — he  rather  rose  in  her 
estimation.  He  had  controlled  himself  so  long — 
what  an  evidence  of  his  love !  That  he  had  mo- 
mentarily lost  control  that  day — could  she  Ix?  angrv 
with  him  for  that?  Even  then  she  did  not  love 
him.  Only  she  was  flattered  by  the  restraint  he 
had  put  on  himself,  and  when  her  father  and  foster- 
mother  told  her  they  thought  he  would  be  a  good 
match  for  her,  Mary  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Jorgen 
is  called  to  Stockholm  on  diplomatic  service.  The 
thought  of  a  magnificent  career  for  him  and  of  the 
brilliant  opportunities  she  would  have  by  his  side 
of  making  use  of  all  she  has  in  her  allures  her. 
She  sends  for  him,  and  they  become  engaged.  But 
they  both  find — especially  does  he — ^that  thev  are 
too  poor  to  marry  for  a  while.  They  must  part 
again.  Tlif\  an-  alone.  To-morrow  he  must  leave 
her. 

I'herr'  i.-.  .1  .-.•.  liK-  iic-iwiH-n  Uinn,  in  wliich  he  loses 
all  control  of  himself.  She  e.scapes,  however,  and 
bids  him  goorl-night.  He  goes  to  bed,  and  is  just 
making  up  his  mind  to  wait  patiently  and  content- 
edly until  he  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  when  the 
l>edroom  dfior.  whose  hinges  she  had  carefullv  oiled 
in  anticipation,  open.s,  and  Mary,  dazzling  in  her 
beauty,  and  in  her  night-dress,  steps  across  the 
threshold.  "  You  shall  not  wait,  Jorgen  !"  she  said, 
and  put  out  the  lamp. 

HER    FALL    "DUE    TO    THE    HIGHEST    MOTIVES." 

.All  this  was  done,  not  from  any  passion  on  her 
part,  but  from  a  minglcfl  feeling  of  compassion  and 
ambition.  One  was  misplaced  and  the  other  a  mi.s- 
calculation.  For  when  Mary  found  herself  a  pro- 
snective  mother,  she  was  spurned  bv  her  lover. 
Then  she  felt  she  had  fallen — "  fallen  into  a  lower 
number."  Then  she  decides  tliat  .she  must  die,  but 
die  with  dignity,  as  it  were — not  the  vulgar  death 
of  n  common  suicide,  but  surrounded  bv  the  sym- 
pathy of  all.  So  she  .seeks  a  fatal  illness.  Then 
comes  her  true  lover,  the  chivalrous,  strong,  some- 
what boisterous  Frans  Roy,  and  saves  her.  To  him 
she  feels  she  can  tell  all.' and  Frans  Rov  tells  her, 
as  she  has  all  along  told  hercHf,  that  her  fall  "  was 


due  to  the  highest  motives."  And  henceforth  she 
feels  that  all  the  world  may  know,  and  she  has  done 
naught  to  blush  for.  And  so  they  make  a  home  for 
themselves  in  Skogsgaarden,  the  old  family  seat, 
and  all  ends  happily. 

A    NATIONAL    TYPE. 

The  editress  of  Nylacnde  tries  several  \va\s  of 
explaining  how  the  charming,  high-minded  fairy 
Bjornson  first  introduces  us  to  can  change  into  the 
woman  who  can  fling  her  maidenly  honour  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  for  whom  she  has  no  love;  but  none 
of  these  ways  does  she  find  satisfactory.  Then  she 
seems  to  find  the  key  in  a  national  trait.  "  Nor- 
wegian girls,  it  is  said,"  she  tells  us,  "are  more 
easily  led  astray  than  others,  because  they  are  so 
good-hearted." 

It  is  the  problem  in  "  Mary  "  which  has  occupied 
her  pen,  but,  with  Fredrik  Vetterlund  in  Xordis/c 
Tidskrift  (No.  7),  the  editress  of  Nylaende  finds  the 
minor  features  of  the  book  the  most  charmin-  and 
the  most  impressive — little  bits  of  scene-painting 
that  call  up  the  ven,-  breath  of  the  salt  sea  linczc 
pathetic  little  episodes  in  which  Mary's  and  Jorgen  > 
dogs  play  the  chief  part.  Neither  of  these  (-ritics. 
however,  remarks  upon  any  indecency  in  the  liook. 
nor  appears  repulsed  by  the  "  lewdness  "  .of  Mar\. 
"Undeniably  a  stately  and  dazzling  persoiiaiit\ . 
fashioned  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  Icelandic^  saga 
maidens  and  Valkyries  were  made,  and  out  '  , 
which  Ibsen  moulded  his  more  demoniacal  Iliordis 
and  Hedda-Gabler  figures  and  Bjornson  his  larlier 
and  nobler  types,  Mary,  nevertheless,"  says  Fndrik 
Vetterlund,  "  leaves  the  heart  untouched."  As  for 
the  erotic  side  of  her,  what  man,  he  asks,  has  not 
encountered  "  Mary  "  in  every  woman  he  has  met  ? 
— that  half-inviting,  half-repelling  instinct.  Mary 
has  some  specially  Norwegian  traits,  and  also  her 
own  individual  qualities.  Otherwise  on«  .■>•'•■-  'vr 
everywhere. 

But  Fredrik  VettiTlund  still  hopes  lor  N^me 
masterpiece  from  Bjornson.  "No  other  writer  in 
Norway  can  reach  him  to  the  knees.  Yount:  Nor- 
way has  many  talents,  but  no  genius."  And  more 
than  all,  he  longs  for  the  return  of  the  lyrist  P.jiirn- 
son.  "  For  when  the  master-bard  once  more  touches 
his  harp  we  shall  get  from  him  what  he  has  tailed 
to  give  us  in  '  Mar\-.'  " 

II.— MISS    GRANT    DUFFS    "PERIWINKLE." 

If  critics  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  \eteran 
novelist's  glorification  of  the  misconduct  fif  his 
latest  heroine,  how  can  they  explain  the  theme 
selected  for  her  first  novel  by  Miss  Grant  Duff? 
"  Mary  "  is  only  discerned  to  be  a  fairv'  by  her  inti- 
mate friends.  "  Periwinkle  "  is  from  start  to  finish 
a  fairy  confessed.  She  was  a  fairv  before  she  be- 
came a  woman.  And  she  was  a  fairy  all  fhe  time 
of  her  incarnation — an  elf,  a  drvad,  a  sprite  ;  any- 
thing  but   a   woman.      But,    unfortunately,    iiaving 
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been  cursed  with  the  burden  of  a  granted  prayer, 
she  was  fitted  with  a  woman's  body.  She  was  born 
into  the  world  a  girl  baby.  She  grew  up  into 
womanhood  the  fairy  princess  of  her  father's  home. 
And  then — 'when  the  tragedy  begins — she  marries 
an  excellent,  commonplace,  devoted  husband. 
Fairies  should  not  marry.  It  is  a  mundane  condi- 
tion unsuited  to  their  temperament.  Periwinkle  l>e- 
comes  a  mother,  and  this  was  worse  still.  For 
fairies  should  not  breed  with  mortals.  A  sleepy 
nurse,  who  administers  poison  bv  mistake  <^or  medi- 
cine, relieves  her  from  her  first  baby,  and  affords 
her  an  opportunity  for  an  heroic  falsehood. 

A   FAIRY  IN  A  WOMAN'S   BODY. 

Baby  being  dead.  Periwinkle  sees  the  road  clear 
for  deserting  her  husband.  She  first  of  all  falls  in 
love  with  her  husband's  friend  and  guest,  to  whom 
she  franklv  tells  her  love.  Passion  it  is  not.  Fairies 
have  no  passion.  As  they  live  on  honeyed  dew- 
drops,  so  they  are  swayed  by  more  ethereal  ejno- 
tions  than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  man  she 
loves  returns  her  affection,  but,  being  an  ordinary 
man,  with  some  sentiment  of  honour  and  morality, 
he  conceals  his  feelings  and  escapes  from  her  pre- 
sence. Then  being  utterly  mi-serable,  and  feeling 
like  a  captive,  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in 
the  silken  meshes  of  her  husband's  affectionate 
solicitude  for  her  welfare,  she  makes  up  her  mind 
to  run  off  with  a  desultory,  good-for-nothing,  good- 
natured,  complacent  young  man  about  town,,  whose 
happy-go-lucky,  tolerant  disposition  fitted  her  like 
an  old  glove.  This  proceeding  broke  her  husband's 
heart,  but  it  made  Periwinkle  so  supremely  happy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  her  conduct  is  not 
being  held  up  to  the  reader  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  preface  tells  us :  "  This  little  book  is  not  a 
treatise  on  morality,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
read  bv  persons  under  twenty-five  or  over  thirty." 
Nevertheless  the  net  effect  of  this  sympathetic 
analysis  of  a  fairy's  life  as  a  mortal  w^oman  is  un- 
doubtedly to  suggest,  if  not  to  inculcate,  .much  of 
the  same  doctrine  as  Bjornson  imputes  to  Mary 
Krogh.      He  tells   us:  — 

Mary's  idea  was  that  married  people  sliould  be  free.  They 
were  free  individuals,  and  ought  to  decide  tlieir  own  destiny 
—■after  marriage  a-s  well  as  before.  Love  alone  had  rights. 
If  either  ceased  to  love,  the  other  had  to  resign,  and  not 
either  to  kill  or  to  condemn.  Frana  Roy  proposed  playfully 
that  Mary  ought  to  say,  "  Married  i>eople  have  full  liberty 
to  separate,  but  they  dare  not  use  it."  Mary  said  that  he 
ought  to  say,  "  Married  people  ought  as  a  rule  to  separate. 
If  they  have  no  real  reason  they  ought  to  invent  one." 

Periwinkle's  w^ay  of  phrasing  it  is  slightly  different. 
She  tells  her  husband:  — 

I'm  only  a  self-opinionated  little  woman  thing.  But  a 
worm's  a  worm  because  God  made  it  a  worm,  and  that's 
me.  Periwinkle.  You  can't  want  to  live  with  a  woman  Avho 
doesn't  love  you.  It's  too  awful  to  think  of,  that,  and 
yet  I've  thought  of  it  night  and  day  for  three  years.  Let's 
go  our  ways,  Grabain,  like  the  wise  people  we  are.  I  sup- 
pose there's  some  legal  way   of  doing  it!" 


FAIRYLAND   ETHICS. 

She  acts  up  to  her  principles,  and  "  under  all  jjos- 
sible  remorse  or  regret.  Periwinkle  was  at  last  really 
happy,"  At  first  she  did  not  really  feel  that  she 
loved  the  man  she  eloped  with.  She  rather  fancied 
she  loved  the  other  man  to  whom  she  had  made  her 
first  declaration  of  love.  Afterwards,  when  she 
found  that  her  lover  humoured  her  in  everything, 
and  allowed  her  to  do  exactly  as  she  pleased,  she 
discovered  that  she  loved  him.  But  it  is  a  strange, 
unnatural,  imaginar}'  and  impossible  love  that  is 
thus  generated.  Unlimited  devotion  such  as 
Tommy's  to  Periwinkle  does  not,  as  a  rule,  engender 
affection,  but  the  reverse.  Periwinkle  was  supreme- 
ly selfish.  Her  only  ideal  of  life  was  to  be  free  to 
please  herself  always  and  everywhere,  and  her  ideal 
of  connubial  felicity  was  to  have  a  husband  who 
w^as  so  absolutely  a  creature  of  her  every  caprice 
that  he  would  make  no  complaint  even  if  she  de- 
serted him,  betrayed  him,  or  repudiated  him  at  a 
moment's  notice.  This  kind  of  fairyland  ethics  is 
much  too  other  worldly  for  human  nature's  daily 
food. 

THE  FINAL  CATASTROPHE. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  and  darker  stain  than  her 
elopement  with  Tommy  Buchran.  Much  may  be 
forgiven  to  Miss  Grant  Duff,  to  whose  remarkable 
talent  and  extraordinary  promise  every  reader  of 
"  Periwinkle  "  must  bear  witness.  But  I  confess  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  explain,  much  less  to  justify, 
the  final  degradation  of  Periwinkle.  After  heroic- 
ally struggling  against  all  manner  of  temptation, 
poverty  and  ill-health,  why  should  Periwinkle  have 
surrendered  ?  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  be- 
tween the  supreme  scenes  in  the  tw^o  novels.  In 
both,  the  man — selfish  and  sensual — has  more  or 
less  abandoned  the  immediate  pursuit  of  his  prey, 
when,  in  both  cases,  the  woman,  unsolicited,  makes 
her  way  into  his  room  at  midnight  and  courts  her 
doom.  For  Mary  there  may  be  alleged  some  kind 
of  shadowy  excuse.  She  expected  to  marn.-  the 
man.  She  was  sorry  for  him.  But  Periwinkle  had 
no  hope  of  any  future  with  Sephard.  She  despised 
and  almost  loathed  him.  But  she  was  miserable, 
"  the  torment  in  her  mind  filled  her  with  the  desire 
for  mere  distraction,  no  matter  how  to  be  achieved." 
And  this  is  how  she  achieved  it.  About  midnight 
she  toils  through  the  wet,  dark  night  to  Sephard's 
door,  and  with  a  look  half  of  mischief,  half  apology 
in  her  eves,  she  says  to  him  as  he  opens  it :  "I  was 
.so  depressed  and  bored,  I  thought  I'd  just  come 
round  and  see  if  you  were  still  up."  So  the  final 
smash  came,  after  which  Periwinkle  crept  back  to 
her  friends  to  die. 

TEE    LONGINGS    OF    AN    EXCITABLE    MIND. 

As  a  Study  in  emotions  by  one  who  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  life,  there  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  curious  resemblance  between  "  Peri- 
winkle "  and  the  companion  picture  by  the  older 
hand  that  has  given  us  "  Mar)\"     Miss  Grant  Duff 
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seems  to  feel  very  keenly  the  jar  and  fret  of  an  in- 
tensely nervous  temperament,  and  she  may  argne, 
not  without  some  justification,  that  her  book  is  a 
faithful,  and  even  a  terrifying  portraiture  of  the 
consequences  of  unrestrained  indulgence — not  of 
passion,  for  fairies  know  it  not — but  of  the  caprices 
and  longings  of  an  excitable  and  ill-regulated  mind. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  "  self-opinionated  little  women  " 
like  Periwinkle  in  this  evil  world ;  but  it  would  be 
better  lx)th  for  the  world  and  the  little  women 
themselves  if  they  had  never  come  into  it.  That, 
being  in  it,  they  would  be  rendered  happy  by  find- 
ing men  capable  of  such  absolute  self-devotion  as 
Tommy  showed  to  Periwinkle  is  the  one  fundamen- 
tal fallacy  of  the  book. 

THE  MESSAGE   OP   THE   BOOK— 

Of  the  book  as  a  story,  apart  from  the  ethical 
questions  which  it  raises  rather  than  discusses,  it  is 
only  just  to  say  that  it  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force. 
In  M'iss  Grant  Duff  we  have  a  writer  who  is  certain 
to  achieve  distinction.  There  is  the  immaturity  and 
the  ferment  of  youth  in  "  Periwinkle,"  but  there  is 
also  originality,  individuality,  and  flashing  insight. 
Amid  much  that  is  crude,  and  some  things  that 
are  unpleasant,  we  come  from  time  to  time  upon 
sayings  that  reveal  the  deeper  soul.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  Periwinkle's  definition  of  love :  "  That 
which  begins  with  one  atom  attracting  another 
atom  and  ends  with  God  dying  iqr  the  object." 
The  real  message  of  th^^  book,"  so  far  'as  it  has  a 
message,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  passage :  — 


I  believe  that,  really,  everyone  loves  everyone,  because 
we  are  all  only  detiiched  bite  of  Love  Itself.  Circumstanoes. 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  the  why  and  wlierefore 
of  which  we  don't  yet  know,  make  it  necessary  to  keep 
some  of  our  love  unexpressed,  while  of  some  O'f  it  we  our- 
selves never  discover  the  existence.  Ultimately  we  reach 
Heaven,  wiiere  there  are  no  barriers.  Yet  as  long  as  we 
are  content  to  live  only  in  the  spirit,  we  can  go  there  at 
any  time. 

—AND   rnS   APPLICATION. 

And  the  practical  application  of  this  message  is 
supplied  by  Periwinkle's  explanation  to  Tomnu  wh\ 
she  is  not  jealous  of  Lady  Basilton:  — 

I  think  I've  cared  for  too  many  people  not  to  know  that 
one's  love  for  one  never  really  interferes  with  one's  love 
for  another.  If  you  were  to  love  l>ady  Basilton,  it  would 
mean,  I  expect,  there  was  some  part  of  you  I  had  failed, 
probably  always  would  tail,  to  satisfy.  Some  part  of  you 
that  probably  hardly  existed  before  you  knew  her  as  well 
as  you  do  now. 

There  is  a  great  and  subtle  truth,  in  that  observa- 
tion. We  are  all  congeries  of  diverse  personalities, 
having  for  the  nonce  our  body,  a  temporary  tene- 
ment of  which  our  physical  consciousness  is  but  the 
coucierge  in  the  basement.  Every  now  and  again 
the  making  of  a  new  friend  apprises  us  of  one  O'f 
these  other  tenants,  of  wliose  reality  we  were  but 
dimly  aware,  with  whom  our  older  friends  had  not 
sufiicient  affinity  even  to  recognise  his  existence. 
Miss  Grant  Duff  has  before  her  a  future  so  brilliant 
as  to  make  it  tolerably  certain  she  will  one  day 
regret  that  she  made  her  debut  with  so  doubtful  a 
book  as  "  Periwinkle." 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND— THE    GREEN    VAPOURS. 


CHAPTER  ril.--Continued. 

All  these  vast  cities  have  given  way  and  gone  even 
as  my  native  Potteries  and  the  Black  Country  have 
gone;  and  the  lives  that  were  caught,  crippled, 
starved,  and  maimed  amidst  their  labyrinths,  their 
forgotten  and  neglected  maladjustments,  and  their 
vast,  inhuman,  ill-conceived  industrial  machinery 
have  escaped — to  life.  Those  cities  of  growth  and 
accident  are  altogether  gone,  never  a  chimney 
smokes  about  our  world  to-day;  and  the  sound  of 
the  weeping  of  children  who  toiled  and  hungered, 
the  dull  despair  of  over-burdened  women,  the  noise 
of  brute  quarrels  in  alleys,  all  shameful  pleasures, 
and  all  the  ugly  grossness  of  wealthy  pride  have 
gone  with  them,  with  the  utter  change  in  our  lives. 
As  I  look  back  into  the  past  I  see  a  vast  exultant 
dust  of  housebreaking  and  removal  rise  up  into  the 
clear  air  that  followed  the  hour  of  the  green  vapours, 
I  live  again  the  Year  of  Tents,  the  Year  of  Scaffold- 
ing, and  like  the  triumph  of  a  new  theme  in  a  piece 
of  music- —the  great  cities  of  our  new  days  arise. 
Come,  Caerlyon  and  Armedon,  the  twin  cities  of 
lower  England,  with  the  winding  summer  city  of  the 
Thames  between ;  and  I  see  the  gaunt  dirt  of  old 
Edinburgh  die  to  rise  again  white  and  tall  beneath 
the  shadow  of  her  ancient  hill;  and  Dublin,  too, 
reshaped,  returning,  enriched,  fair,  spacious,  the 
city  of  rich  laughter  and  warm  hearts,  gleaming 
gaily  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight  through  the  soft,  warm 


rain.  I  see  the  great  cities  America  has  planned 
and  made ;  the  golden  city,  with  ever  ripening  fruit 
along  its  broad,  warm  ways,  and  the  bell-glad  city  of 
a  thousand  spires.  I  see  again  as  I  have  seen,  the 
city  of  theatres  and  meeting  places,  the  City  of  the 
Sunlight  Bight,  and  the  new  city  that  is  still  called 
Utah ;  and  dominated  by  its  observatory  dome  and 
the  plain  and  dignified  lines  of  the  university  facade 
upon  the  cliff,  the  great  white  winter  city  of  the 
upland  snows.  And  the  lesser  places,  too,  the  town- 
ships, the  quiet  resting  places,  villages  half  forest 
with  a  brawl  of  streams  down  their  streets,  villages 
laced  with  avenues  of  cedar,  villages  of  garden,  of 
roses  and  wonderful  flowers,  and  the  perpetual  hum- 
ming of  bees.  And  through  all  the  world  go  our 
children,  our  sons  the  old  world  would  have  made 
into  servile  clerks  and  shopmen,  plough  drudge.s, 
and  servants ;  our  daughters  who  were  erst  anaemic 
drudges,  prostitutes,  sluts,  anxiety-racked  mothers, 
or  sere-repining  failures;  they  go  about  this  world 
glad  and  brave,  learning,  living,  doing  happily  and 
rejoicing,  brave  and  free.  I  think  of  them  wander- 
ing in  the  clear  quiet  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  of 
Egypt,  of  Athens,  of  their  coming  to  Mainington 
and  its  strange  happiness,  to  Orba  and  the  wonder 
of  its  white  and  slender  tower.  .  .  .  But  who 
can  tell  of  the  fulness  and  pleasure  of  life ;  who  can 
number  all  our  new  cities  in  the  world? — cities 
made  by  the  loving  hands  of  men  for  living  men. 
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cities  men  weep  to  enter  so  fair  they  are,  so  gracious 
and  so  kind. 

Some   vision    surely    of   these   things   must    have 
'en    vouchsafed   me   as   I    sat  there   behind    Mel- 


mount's  couch,  but  now  my  knowledge  of  accom- 
plished things  has  mingled  with  and  effaced  my  ex- 
pectations. Something  indeed  I  must  have  fore- 
seen— or  else  why  was  my  heart  so  glad  ? 


BOOK    THE    THIRD— THE   NEW   WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Love  after  the  Change. 
I. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  Nettie.  I  have  de- 
parted widely  from  my  individual  story.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  the  effect  of  the  Change  in  relation 
to  the  general  framework  of  human  life,  its  effect 
of  swift,  magnificent  dawn,  of  an  overpowering  let- 
ting in  and  inundation  of  light,  and  the  spirit  of 
living.  In  my  memory  all  my  life  before  the  Change 
has  the  quality  of  a  dark  passage,  with  the  dimmest 
side  gleams  of  beauty  that  come  and  go.  The  rest  is 
dull  pain  and  darkness.  Then  suddenly  the  walls, 
the  bitter  confines,  are  smitten_  and  vanish,  and  I 
walk,  blinded,  perplexed,  and  yet  rejoicing,  in  this 
sweet,  beautiful  world,  in  its  fair  incessant  variety, 
its  satisfaction,  its  opportunities,  exultant  in  this 
glorious  gift  of  life.  Had  I  the  power  of  music  I 
would  make  a  world-wide  mofif  swell  and  amplify, 
gather  to  itself  this  theme  and  that,  and  rise  at  last 
to  sheer  ecstasy  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  It  should 
be  all  sound,  all  pride,  all  the  hope  of  outsetting 
in  the  morning  brightness,  all  the  glee  of  unexpected 
happenings,  all  the  gladness  of  painful  effort  sud- 
denly come  to  its  reward;  it  should  be  like  blossoms 
newly  opened  and  the  happy  play  of  children,  like 
tearful,  happy  mothers  holding  their  first-born,  like 
cities  building  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  great  ships 
all  hung  with  flags  and  wine  bespattered,  gliding 
down  through  cheering  multitudes  to  their  first  meet- 
ing with  the  sea.  Through  it  all  should  march 
Hope,  confident  Hope,  radiant  and  invincible,  until 
at  last  it  would  l>e  the  triumph  march  of  Hope  the 
conqueror,  coming  with  trumpetings  and  banners 
through  the  wide-flung  gates  of  the  w.orld. 

And  then  out  of  that  luminous  haze  of  gladness 
comes  Xettie,  transfigured. 

So  she  came  again  to  me — amazing,  a  thing  in- 
-<;red.ibly  forgotten. 

She  comes  back,  and  Verrall  is  in  her  company. 
She  comes  back  into  my  memories  now,  just  as  she 
came  back  then,  rather  quaintly  at  first — at  first  not 
seen  very  clearly,  a  little  distorted  by  intervening 
things,  seen  with  a  doubt,  as  I  saw  her  through  the 
slightly  discoloured  panes  of  crinkled  glass  in  the 
window  of  the  Menton  post-office  and  grocer's  shop. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  Change,  and  I 
had  been  sending  telegrams  for  Melmount,  who  was 
making  arrangements  for  his  departure  to  Downing- 
street.  I  saw  the  two  of  them  at  first  as  small, 
flawed  figures.     The  glass  made  them  seem  curved, 


and  it  enhanced  and  altered  their  gestures  and  j)aces. 
I  felt  it  became  me  to  say  "  Peace  "  to  them,  and  I 
went  out  to  the  jangling  of  the  door  bell.  At  the 
sight  of  me  they  stopped  short,  and  Verrall  cried 
with  the  note  of  one  who  has  sought,  "Here  he  is!" 
And  Nettie  cried,  "Willie!" 

I  went  towards  them,  and  all  the  perspectixcs  of 
my  reconstructed  universe  altered  as  I  did  so. 

I  seemed  to  see  these  two  for  the  first  time  ;  liuw 
fine  they  were,  how  graceful  and  human.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  never  really  looked  at  them  N'fore, 
and,  indeed,  always  before  I  had  beheld  them 
through  a  mist  of  selfish  passion.  They  had  shared 
the  universal  darkness  and  dwarfing  of  the  forintr 
time ;  they  shared  the  universal  exaltation  of  the  new. 
Now  suddenly  Nettie,  and  the  love  of  Nettie,  a 
great  passion  for  Nettie,  lived  again  in  me.  This 
Change  which  had  enlarged  men's  hearts  had  made 
no  end  to  love.  Indeed,  it  had  enormously  enlarged 
and  glorified  love.  She  stepped  into  the  centrt-  of 
that  dream  of  world  reconstruction  that  filled  11 1\ 
mind  and  took  possession  of  it  all.  A  little  wisp  if 
hair  had  blown  across  her  cheek,  her  lips  fell  ap.nt 
in  that  sweet  smile  of  hers,  her  eyes  were  full  of  wnn 
der,  of  a  welcoming  scrutiny,  of  an  infinitely  lour- 
ageous  friendliness. 

I  took  her  outstretched  hand,   and  wonder  omt- 
whelmed  me.    "  I  wanted  to  kill  you,"  I  said  simply, 
trying  to  grasp  that  idea.     It  seemed  now  like  stai) 
bing  the  stars,  or  murdering  the  sunlight. 

"  AfterAvards   we   looked   for  you,"   said  V<  rr all  ; 
"  and   we  could   not  find   you.  We   heard 

another  shot." 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  him,  and  Nettie's  hand  tCll 
from  me.  It  was  then  I  thought  of  how  the\  I1  ul 
fallen  together,  and  what  it  must  have  been  to  ha\i' 
awakened  in  that  dawn  with  Nettie  by  one's  sidr.  I 
had  a  vision  of  them  as  I  had  glimpsed  them  last 
amidst  the  thickening  vapours,  close  together,  hand 
in  hand.  The  green  hawks  of  the  Change  s])r<'ad 
their  darkling  wings  above  their  last  stumbling  jiiccs. 
So  they  fell.  And  awoke — lovers  together  in  a 
morning  of  Paradise.  Who  can  tell  how  bright  tl 
sunshiiKi  was  to  them,  how  fair  the  flowi-rs,  ho! 
.sweet  the  singing  of  the  birds?     . 

This  was  the  thought  of  my  heart.  But  ni\  lip: 
were  saying,  "When  I  awoke  I  threw  my  ])istol 
away."  Sheer  blankness  kept  my  thoughts  silent 
for  a  little  while  ;  I  said  emj)ty  things.  "  I  am  very 
glad  I  did  not  kill  vou- — that  vou  are  here,  so  fair 
and  well.     .     .     ."' 

"  I  am  going  away  back  to  Clayton  on  the  day 
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after  to-morrow,"  I  said,  breaking  away  to  explana- 
tions. "  I  have  been  writing  shorthand  here  for 
Melmount,  but  that  is  ahnost  over  now.      .     .      ." 

Neither  of  them  said  a  word,  and  though  all  facts 
had  suddtMily  ceased  to  matter  anything,  I  went  on 
informatively,  "  He  is  to  be  taken  to  Downing-street, 
where  there  is  a  proper  staff,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  me.  ...  Of  course,  you're  a  little  per- 
plexed at  my  lx.'ing  with  Melmount.  You  see,  Tmet 
him — by  accident — directly  I  recovered.  I  found 
him  with  a  broken  ankle — in  that  lane.  ...  I 
am  to  go  now  to  the  Four  Towns  to  help  prepare  a 
report.  So  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both  again  " 
— I  found  a  catch  in  my  voice—"  to  say  good-bye  to 
you,  and  wish  you  well." 

This  was  after  the  quality  of  what  had  come  into 
my  mind  when  first  I  saw  them  through  the  grocer's 
window,  but  it  was  not  what  I  felt  and  thought  as  I 
said  it.  I  went  on  saying  it  because  otherwise  there 
would  ha\e  been  a  gap.  It  had  come  to  me  that 
it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  part  from  Nettie.  My 
words  sounded  with  an  effect  of  unreality.  I 
•stopped,  and  we  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence  look- 
ing at. one  another. 

It.\yas  I,  I  think,  who  was  discovering  most.  I 
was  realising  for  the  first  time  how  little  the  Change 
had  altered  in  my  essential  nature.  I  had  forgotten 
this  business  of  love  for  a  time  in  a  world  of  won- 
der. That  was  all.  Nothing  was  lost  from  my  na- 
ture, nothing  had  gone,  only  the  power  of  thought 
and  restraint  had  been  wonderfully  increased,  and 
new  interests  had  been  forced  upon  me.  The  Green 
Vapours  had  passed,  our  minds  were  swept  and  gar- 
nished, but  we  were  ourselves  still,  though  living  in 
a  new  and  finer  air.  My  affinities  were  unchanged ; 
Nettie's  iKjrsonal  charm  for  me  was  only  quickened 
by  the  enhancement  of  my  perceptions.  In  her  pre- 
sence, meeting  her  eyes,  mstantly  my  desire,  no 
longer  frantic  but  sane,  was  awake  again. 

It  was  just  like  going  to  Checkshill  in  the  old 
time,  after  writing  about  Socialism.      .     . 

I  i-elinquished  her  hand.  It  was  absurd  to  part 
in  these  terms. 

So  we  all  felt  it.  We  hung  awkwardly  over  our 
sense  of  that.  It  was  Verrall,  I  think,  who  shaped 
the  thought  for  me,  and  said  that  to-morrow  then 
we  must  meet  and  say  good-bye,  and  so  turned  our 
encounter  into  a  transitory  making  of  arrangements. 
We  settled  we  would  come  to  the  inn  at  Menton,  all 
three  of  us,  and  take  our  midday  meal  together.  .  .  . 
Yes,  it  was  clear  that  was  all  we  had  to  say 
now.     ... 

We  parted  a  little  awkwardly.  I  went  on  down 
the  village  street,  not  looking  back,  surprised  at 
myself,  and  infinitely  perplexed.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
discovered  something  overlooked  that  disarranged  all 
my  plans,  something  entirely  disconcerting.  For  the 
first  time  I  went  back  preoccupied  and  without 
eagerness  to  Melmount 's  work.  I  wanted  to  go  on 
thinking  about .  Nettie ;  my  mind  had  suddenly  be- 


come voluminously   productive  concerning  her  and 
Verrall. 

II. 

The  talk  we  three  had  together  in  the  dawn  of  the 
new  time  is  very  strongly  impressed  upon  my  me- 
mory. There  was  something  fresh  and  simple  about 
it,  something  young  and  flushed  and  exalted.  We 
took  up,  we  handled  with  a  certain  naive  timidity, 
the  most  difficult  questions  the  Change  had  raise<l 
for  men  to  solve.  I  recall  we  made  little  of  them. 
All  the  old  scheme  of  human  life  had  dissolved  and 
passed  away,  the  narrow  competitivene.ss,  the  greed 
and  base  aggression,  the  jealous  aloofness  of  soul 
from  soul.  Where  had  it  left  us?  That  was  what 
we  and  a  thousand  million  others  were  discus 
ing.      ... 

It  chances  that  this  last  meeting  with  Nettie  is 
inseparably  associated — I  don't  know  why — with  the 
landlady  of  the  Menton  inn. 

The  Menton  inn  was  one  of  the  rare  pleasant 
corners  of  the  old  order ;  it  was  an  inn  of  an  unusual 
prosperity,  much  frequented  by  visitors  from  Shap- 
hambury,  and  given  to  the  serving  of  lunches  and 
teas.  It  had  a  broad  mossy  bowling-green,  and 
round  about  it  were  creeper -covered  arbours  amidst 
beds  of  snapdragon,  and  hollyhock,  and  blue  del- 
phinium, and  many  such  tall  familiar  summer  flowers. 
These  stood  out  against  a  background  of  laurels 
and  holly,  and  above  these  again  rose  the  gables 
of  the  inn  and  its  signpost — a  white-horsed  George 
slaying  the  dragon — against  copper  beeches  und<T 
the  sky. 

While  I  waited  for  Nettie  and  Verrall  in  this 
agreeable  trysting-place,  I  talked  to  the  landlady — 
a  broad-shouldered,  smiling,  freckled  woman 
about  the  morning  of  the  Change.  That  motherI\ . 
abundant,  red-haired  figure  of  health  was  buoyantly 
sure  that  everything  in  the  world  was  now  to  be 
changed  for  the  better.  That  confidence,  and  some- 
thing in  her  voice,  made  me  love  her  as  I  talked 
to  her.  "Now  we're  awake,"  she  said,  "all  sorts 
of  things  will  be  put  right  that  hadn't  anv  sense  in 
them.     Why?     Oh  !  I'm  sure  of  it." 

Her  kind  blue  eyes  met  mine  in  an  infinitude  of 
friendliness.  Her  lips  in  her  pauses  shaped  in  a 
pretty  faint  smile. 

Old  tradition  was  strong  in  us ;  all  English  inns 
in  those  days  charged  the  unexpected,  and  I  asked 
what  our  lunch  was  to  cost. 

"Pay  or  not,"  she  said,  "and  what  you  like.  It 
holiday  these  days.  I  suppose  we'll  still  have  paying 
and  charging,  however  we  manage  it,  but  it  won't  be 
the  worry  it  has  been — that  I  feel  sure.  It's  the  part 
I  never  had  a  fancy  for.  Many  a  time  I  peeped 
through  the  bushes  worrying  to  think  what  was  just 
and  right  to  me  and  mine,  and  what  would  send  'em 
away  satisfied.  It  isn't  the  money  I  care  for. 
There'll  be  mighty  changes,  be  sure  of  that;  but 
here  I'll  stay,   and  make  people  happy — them  that 
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go  by  on  the  roads.  It's  a  pleasant  place  here 
when  people  are  merry;  it's  only  when  they're  jea- 
lous, or  mean,  or  tired,  or  eat  up  beyond  any 
stomnch's  digesting,  or  when  they  got  the  drink  in 
'em  that  Satan  comes  into  this  garden.  Many's  the 
h'lppy  face  I've  seen  here,  and  many  that  come 
again  like  friends,  but  nothing  to  equal  what's  going 
to  be,  now  things  are  being  set  right." 

She  .sitiiled,  that  bounteous  woman,  with  the  joy 
of  life  and  hope.  "You  shall  have  an  omelette," 
she  said,  "  you  and  your  friends ;  such  an  omelette — 
like  they'll  have  'em  in  heaven!  I  feel  there's  cook- 
ing in  me  these  days  like  I've  never  cooked  before. 
I'm  rejoiced  to  have  it  to  do. 

It  was  just  then  that  Nettie  and  Verrall  appeared 
imder  a  rustic  archway  of  crimson  roses  that  led  out 
from  the  inn.  Nettie  wore  white  and  a  sun-hat,  and 
Verrall  was  a  figure  of  grey.  "  Here  are  my  friends," 
I  said  ;  but  for  all  the  magic  of  the  Change,  some- 
thing passed  athwart  the  sunlight  in  my  soul  like  the 
passing  of  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  "  A  pretty 
couple,"  said  the  landlady,  as  they  crossed  the  vel- 
vet green  towards  us. 

They  were  indt^d  a  pretty  couple,  but  that  did 
not  greatly  gladden  me.  No — I  winced  a  little  at 
that. 

HI. 

This  old  newspaper,  this  first  reissue  of  the  New 
Paper,  desiccated  last  relic  of  a  \anished  age,  is  like 
the  little  piece  of  identification  the  superstitious  of 
the  old  days — those  queer  religionists  who  brought 
a  certain  black-clad  Mrs.  Piper  to  the  help  of 
Christ — used  to  put  into  the  hand  of  a  clairvoyant. 
At  the  crisp  touch  of  it  I  look  across  a  gulf  of  fifty 
years  and  see  again  the  thre<'  of  us  sitting  about 
that  table  in  the  arbour,  and  I  smell  again  the  smell 
of  the  sweet-briar  that  filled  the  air  about  us,  and 
Iiear  in  our  long  pauses  the  abundant  murmuring 
of  bees  among  the  heliotrope  of  the  borders. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  the  new  time,  but  we  bear,  all 
three  of  us,  the  marks  and  liveries  of  the  old. 

I  see  myself,  a  dark.  ill-dresse<l  youth,  with  the 
bruise  Lord  Redcar  gave  me  still  blue  and  yellow 
beneath  my  jaw  ;  and  young  Verrall  sits  cornerwise 
to  me,  better  grown,  better  dressed,  fair  and  quiet, 
two  years  my  senior  indeed,  but  looking  no  older 
than  I  because  of  his  light  complexion;  and  op- 
posite me  is  Nettie,  with  dark  eyes  upon  my  face, 
i^ravcr  and  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever  seen  her 
in  the  former  time.  Her  dress  is  still  that  white 
one  she  had  worn  when  I  came  upon  her  in  the 
l)ark,  and  still  about  her  dainty  neck  she  wears  her 
string  of  pearls  and  that  little  coin  of  gold.  She 
is  .so  much  the  same,  she  is  so  changed ;  a  girl 
then  and  now  a  woman — and  all  my  agony  and  all 
the  marvel  of  the  Change  between  !  Over  the  end 
of  the  green  table  about  which  we  sit,  a  spotless 
cloth  is  spread,  it  bears  a  pleasant  lunch  spread 
out  with   a  simple    equipage.       Behind   me  is  the 


liberal  sunshine  of  the  green  and  various  garden.  I 
see  it  all.  Again  I  sit  there,  eating  awkwardly,  this 
paper  lies  upon  the  table  and  Verrall  talks  of  the 
Change. 

"You  can't  imagine,"  he  says  in  his  sure,  fine 
accents,  "  how  much  the  ("hange  has  destroyed  of 
me.  I  still  don't  feel  awake.  Men  of  my  sort  are 
so  tremendously  made;  I  never  suspected  it  be- 
fore." 

He  leans  over  the  table  towards  me  with  an 
evident  desire  to  make  himself  perfectly  understood. 
"  I  find  myself  like  some  creature  that  is  taken  out 
of  its  shell — soft  and  new.  I  was  trained  to  dress 
in  a  certain  way,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way,  to 
think  in  a  certain  way;  I  see  now  it's  all  wrong  and 
narrow — most  of  it  anyhow — a  system  of  class  shib- 
boleths. We  were  decent  to  each  other  in  order 
to  be  a  gang  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Gentlemen 
indeed!     But  it's  perplexing— — " 

1  can  hear  his  voice  saying  that  now,  and  see 
the  lift  of  his  eyebrows  and  his  pleasant  smile. 

He  paused.  He  had  wanted  to  say  that,  but  it 
was  not  the  thing  we  had  to  say. 

1  leant  forward  a  little  and  took  hold  of  my  glass 
verv  tightly.     "You  two,"  I  said,  "will  marry?" 

They  looked  at  one  another. 

Nettie  spoke  very  softly.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
marry  when  I  came  away,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  I  answered.  I  looked  up  with  a  sense 
of  effort  and  met  Verrall 's  eyes. 

He  answered  me.  "  I  think  we  two  have  joined 
our  lives.  .  .  .  But  the  thing  that  took  us  was 
a  sort  of  madness." 

1  nodded.  "All  passion,"  I  said,  "is  madness." 
Then  I  fell  into  a  doubting  of  those  words. 

"  Why  did  we  do  these  things?"  he  said,  turning 
to  her  suddenlv. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  under  her  chin,  her  eyes 
downcast. 

"We  had  to,"  she  said,  with  her  old  trick  of 
inadequate  expre.ssion. 

Then  she  seemed  to  open  out  suddenly. 

"Willie,"  she  cried  with  a  sudden  directness, 
with  her  eyes  apiJealing  to  me,  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
treat  you  badly — indeed  I  didn't.  I  kept  thinking 
of  you — and  of  father  and  mother,  all  the  time. 
Only  it  didn't  seem  to  move  me.  It  didn't  move 
me  not  one  bit  from  the  way  I  had  chosen." 

"  Cho.sen  !"  1  said. 

"Something   set'med  to   have   hold   of  me,"    sh 
admitted.     "It's  all  so  unaccountable.     .     .     . 

She  gave  a  little  gesture  of  despair. 

Verrall 's  fingers  played  on  the  cloth  for  a  space. 
Then  he  turned  his  face  to  me  again. 

"Something  said  'Take  her.'  Everything.  It 
was  a  raging  desire — for  her.  I  don't  know. 
Everything  contributed  to  that — or  counted  for  no- 
thing.    You " 

"Go  on,"  said  I. 


e 
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"  When  I  knew  of  you- 
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I  looked  at  Nettie.  "  You  never  told  him  about 
me?"  I  said,  feeling,  as  it  were,  a  sting  out  of  the 
old  time. 

Verrall  answered  for  her.  "No.  But  things 
dropped;  I  saw  you  that  night,  my  instincts  were 
all  awake.     I  knew  it  was  you." 

"  You  triumphed  over  me  .?  .  .  .  If  I  could 
I  would  have  triumphed  over  you,"  I  said.  "But 
go  on!" 

"  Everything  conspired  to  make  it  the  finest  thing 
in  life.  It  had  an  air  of  generous  recklessness.  It 
meant  mischief,  it  might  mean  failure  in  that  life  of 
politics  and  affairs,  for  which  I  was  trained,  which 
it  was  my  honour  to  follow.  That  made  it  all  the 
finer.  It  meant  ruin  or  misery  for  Nettie.  That 
made  it  all  the  finer.  No  sane  or  decent  man 
would  have  approved  of  what  we  did.  That  made 
it  more  splendid  than  ever.  I  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  position  and  used  them  basely.  That  mat- 
tered not  at  all." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "it  is  true.  And  the  same  dark 
wave  that  lifted  you,  swept  me  on  to  follow.  With 
that  revolver — and  blubbering  with  hate.  And  the 
word  to  you,  Nettie,  what  was  it  ?  '  Give  '  ?  Hurl 
yourself  down  the  steep." 

Nettie's  hands  fell  upon  the  table.  "I  can't  tell 
what  it  was,"  she  said,  speaking  bare-hearted 
straight  to  me.  "Girls  aren't  trained  as  men  are 
trained  to  look  into  their  minds.  I  can't  see  it  yet. 
All  sorts  of  mean  little  motives  were  there — over 
and  above  the  'must.'  Mean  motives.  I  kept 
thinking  of  his  clothes."  She  smiled — a  flash  of 
brightness  at  Verrall.  "  I  kept  thinking  of  being 
like  a  lady  and  sitting  in  an  hotel — with  men  like 
butlers  waiting.  It's  the  dreadful  truth,  Willie. 
Things  as  mean  as  that !  Things  meaner  than 
that!" 

I  can  see  her  now  pleading  with  me,  speaking 
with  a  frankness  as  bright  and  amazing  as  the  dawn 
of  the  first  great  morning. 

"It  wasn't  all  mean,"  I  said  slowly,  after  a 
pause. 

"No!"     They  spoke  together. 

"But  a  woman  chooses  more  than  a  man  does," 
Nettie  added.  "  I  saw  it  all  in  little  bright  pic- 
tures. Do  you  know — that  jacket — there's  some- 
thing      You  won't  mind  my  telling  you?     But 

you  won't  now!" 
I  nodded,  "No." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  spoke  to  my  soul,  very  quietly 
and  very  earnestly,  seeking  to  give  the  truth. 
"Something  cottony  in  that  cloth  of  yours,"  she 
said.  "I  know  there's  something  horrible  in  being 
swung  round  bv  things  like  that,  but  they  did  swing 
nie  round.  In  the  old  time — -to  have  confessed 
that!  And  I  hated  Clayton — arid  the  grime  of  it. 
That  kitchen !  Your  mother's  dreadful  kitchen ! 
And  besides,  Willie,  I  was  afraid  of  you.  I  didn't 
understand  you  and  I  did  him.     It's  different  now 


-—but  then  I  knew  what  he  meant.     And  there  was 
his  voice." 

"  Yes,"  I  .said  to  Verrall,  making  these  discoveries 
quietly,  "yes,  Verrall,  you  have  a  good  voice. 
Queer  I  never  thought  of  that  before." 

We  sat  silently  for  a  time  before  our  vivisected 
passions. 

"Gods!"  I  cried,  "and  there  was  our  poor  little 
top-hamper  of  intelligence  on  all  these  waves  of  in- 
stinct and  wordless  desire,  these  foaming  things  of 
touch  and  sight  and  feeling,  Hke — like  a  coop  of 
hens  washed  overboard  and  clucking  amidst  the 
seas." 

Verrall  laughed  approval  of  the  image  I  had  struck 
out.  "  A  week  ago, ' '  he  said  trying  it  further,  "  we 
were  clinging  to  our  chicken  coops  and  going  with 
the  heave  and  pour.  That  was  true  enough  a  week 
ago.     But  to-day ?" 

"To-day,"  I  said,  "the  wind  has  fallen.  The 
world  storm  is  over.  And  each  chicken  coop  has 
changed  by  a  miracle  to  a  vessel  that  makes  head 
against  the  sea." 

IV. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  asked  Verrall. 

Nettie  drew  a  deep  crimson  carnation  from  the 
bowl  before  us,  and  began  very  neatly  and  de- 
liberately to  turn  down  the  sepals  of  its  calyx  and 
remove,  one  by  one,  its  petals.  I  remember  that 
went  on  through  all  our  talk.  She  put  those  ragged 
crimson  shreds  in  a  long  row  and  adjusted  them  and 
readjusted  \kem.^  When  at  last  I  was  alone  with 
these  vestiges  the  pattern  was  still  incomplete. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "the  matter  seems  fairly  simple. 
You  two" — I  swallowed  it — "love  one  another." 

f  paused.  They  answered  me  by  silence,  by  a 
thoughtful  silence. 

"  You  belong  to  each  other.  I  have  thought  it 
over  and  looked  at  it  from  many  points  of  view.  I 
happened  to  want — impossible  things.  ...  I 
behaved  badly.  I  had  no  right  to  pursue  you."  I 
turned  to  Verrall.  "You  hold  yourself  bound  to 
her?" 

He  nodded  assent. 

"  No  social  influence,  no  fading  out  of  all  this 
generous  clearness  in  the  air — for  that  might  happen 
— will  change  vou  back.      .     .      ?" 

He  answered  me  with  honest  eves  meeting  mln<  . 
"No,  Leadford,  no!" 

"I  did  not  know  you,"  I  said.  "I  thought  of 
you  as  something  very  different  from  this." 

"I  was,"  he  interpolated. 

"Now."  I  said,  "it  is  all  changed." 

Then  I  halted — for  my  thread  had  slipped  away 
from  me. 

"As  for  me."  I  went  on,  and  glanced  at  Nettie's 
downcast  face,  and  then  sat  forward  wifh  my  eyes 
upon  the  flowers  between  us,  "  since  I  am  swayed 
and    shall    be    swayed   by    an    affection    for   Netti' 
since  that  affection  is  rich  with  the  seeds  of  desin 
since  to  see  her  vours  and  whollv  vours  is  not  to 
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be  endured  by  me — I  must  turn  about  and  go  from 
you  ;  you  must  avoid  me  and  I  you.  .  .  .  We 
must  divide  the  world  like  Jacob  and  Esau.  .  .  . 
I  must  direct  myself  with  all  the  will  I  have  to  other 
things.  After  all — this  passion  is  not  life!  It  is 
perhaps  for"  brutes  and  savages,  but  for  men — no ! 
We  must  part  and  I  mu.st  forget.  What  else  is 
there  but  that?" 

I  did  not  look  up,  I  sat  very  tense  with  the  red 
petals  printing  an  indelible  memory  in  niy  brain,  but 
I  felt  the  assent  of  Verrall's  pose.  There  were  some 
moments  of  silence.  Then  Nettie  spoke.  "  But 
"  she  said,  and  ceased. 

I  waited  for  a  little  while.  I  sighed  and  leant 
back  in  my  chair.  "It  is  perfectly  simple,"  I 
smiled,  "now  that  we  have  cool  heads." 

"  But  is  it  simple?"  asked  Net*^^ie,  and  slashed  my 
discourse  out  of  being. 

I  looked  up  and  found  her  with  her  eyes  on 
Verrall.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "I  like  Willie.  It's 
hard  to  say  what  one  feels — -but  I  don't  want  him  to 
go  away  like  that." 

"But' then,"  objected  Verrall,  "how ?" 

"  No,"  said  Nettie,  and  swept  her  half -arranged 
carnation  petals  back  into  a  heap  of  confusion.  She 
began  to  arrange  them  very  qui(^kly  into  one  long 
straight  lijie. 

"It's  so  difficult I'vt'  never  l>efore  in  all  my 

life  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  my  mind.  For 
one  thing,  I've  not  treated  Willie  properly.  He — 
he  counted  on  me.  I  know  he  did.  I  was  his  hope. 
I  was  a  promised  del ight— -something,  something  to 
crown  life — better  tlum  anything  he  had  ever  had. 
And  a  secret  pride.  .  .  .  He  lived  upon  me. 
I  knew— when  we  two  began  to  meet  together,  you 
and  I It  was  a  sort  of  treachery  to  him " 

"Treachery!"  I  said.  ''You  were  only  feeling 
your  way  through  all  these  perplexities." 

"You  thought  it  tn'arhrry." 

"  I  don't  now. ' 

"  I  did.  In  a  s<Misr  I  think  so  still.  For  you  had 
need  of  me." 

I  made  a  slight  protest  at  this  doctrine  and  fell 
thinking. 

"And  even  when  he  was  trying  to  kill  us,"  she 
said  to  her  lover,  "  I  felt  for  him  dowm  in  the  bottom 
of  my  mind.  I  can  understand  all  the  horrible 
things,  the  humiliation — the  humiliation !  he  we)it 
through." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  I  don't  see " 

■  /  don't  .see.  I'm  only  trying  to  see.  But  you 
know,  Willie,  you  are  a  part  of  my  life.  I  have 
known  you  longer  than  I  have  known  Edward.  I 
know  you  better.  Indeed  I  know  you  witli  all  mv 
heart.  You  think  all  your  talk  was  thrown  away 
upon  me,  that  1  never  understood  that  side  of  you, 
or  your  ambitions  or  anything.  I  did.  More  than 
I  thought  at  the  time.  Xow — now  it  is  all  clear 
to  me.  What  I  had  to  understand  in  you  was 
something  deeper  than  Edward  brought  me.     I  have 


it  now.  .  .  .  You  are  a  part  of  my  life,  and  I 
don't  want  to  cut  all  that  off  from  mt-  now  I  hav*- 
comprehended  it,  and  throw  it  away.' 

"But  you  love  Verrall." 

"Love  is  such  a  queer  thing!  ...  I-  Hhh 
one  love?  I  mean,  only  one  lov<' :■'  Sh<-  lurnt'il 
to  Verrall.  "  I  know  I  love  you.  I  can  speak  out 
about  that  now.  Before  this  morning  I  couldn't 
have  done.  It's  just  as  though  my  mind  had  got 
out  of  a  scented  prison.  But  what  is  it,  this  love 
for  you?  It's  a  mass  of  fancies — things  about  you 
— ways  you  look,  ways  you  have.  It's  the  senses — 
and  the  senses  of  certain  beauties.  Flattery,  too, 
things  you  said,  hopes  and  deceptions  for  myself. 
And  all  that  had  rolled  up  together  and  taken 
to  itself  the  wild  help  of  those  deep  emotions  that 
slumbered  in  my  body ;  it  seemed  everything.  But 
it  wasn't.  How  can  I  describe  it.  It  was  lik<'  hav- 
ing a  very  bright  lamp  with  a  thick  shade — t'\ery 
thing  else  in  the  room  was  hidden.  But  you  take 
the  shade  off  and  there  they  are — it  is  the  .same 
light — still  there!     Only  it  lights  every  one!'' 

Her  voice  ceased.  For  awhile  no  one  spok<-,  and 
Nettie,  with  a  quick  movement,  swept  the  petals 
into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid. 

Figures  of  speech  always  distract  me,  and  it  ran 
through  my  mind  like  some  puzzling  refrain,  "  It  is 
still  the  same  light.     ,     .     ." 

"No  woman  believes  these  things,"  she  asserted 
abruptly. 

"What  things?" 

"No  woman  ever  has  believed  them." 

"You  have  to  choose  a  man,"  said  Verrall,  ap- 
prehending her  l-)efore  I  did. 

"We're  brought  up  to  that.  We're  told— it's  in 
books,  in  stories,  in  the  way  people  look,  in  the  way 
they  behave — one  day  there  will  come  a  man.  He 
will  be  everything,  no  one  else  will  be  anything. 
Leave  everything  else;  live  in  him." 

"  And  a  man,  too,  is  taught  that  of  some  wonun," 
said  Verrall. 

"Only  men  don't  believe  it!  They  have  more 
obstinate  minds.  .  .  .  Men  have  never  behaved 
as  though  they  believed  it.  One  need  not  be  old 
to  know  that.  By  nature  they  don't  believe  it.  But 
a  woman  believes  nothing  by  nature.  She  go< 
a  mould  hiding  her  secret  thoughts  almost 
herself." 

"  She  used  to,"  I  .said. 

"You  haven't,"  said  Verrall,  "anyhow." 

"  I've  come  out.  It's  this  comet.  And  Willie. 
And  because  I  t>ever  really  believed  in  the  mould 
at  all — even  if  I  thought  I  did.  It's  stupid  to  send 
Willie  off- — shamed,  cast  out,  never  to  see  him 
again— when  I  like  him  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is 
cruel,  it  is  wicked  and  ugly,  to  prance  over  him 
as  if  he  were  a  defeated  enemy,  and  pretend  I'm 
going  to  be  happy  just  the  same.  There's  no  sen.se 
in  a  rule  of  life  that  prescribes  that.  It's  selfish. 
It's  brutish.     It's  like  something  that  has  no  sense. 
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1  there  was  a  sob   in  her  voice;  "Willie!   I 

I    sat  lowering,    I   mused   with   my  eyes   upon   her 
(juick  fingers. 

"  It  is  brutish,"  I  said  at  last,  with  a  careful  un- 
emotional deliberation.  "  Nevertheless — it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  .  .  .  No !  .  .  .  You  see, 
liter  all,  we  are  still  half  brutes,  Nettie.  And  men, 
.IS  you  say,  are  more  obstinate  than  women.  The 
comet  hasn't  altered  that;  it's  only  made  it  clearer. 
We  have  come  into  being  through  a  tumult  of  blind 
forces.  ...  I  come  back  to  what  I  said  just 
now ;  we  have  found  our  poor  reasonable  minds,  our 
wills  to  live  well,  ourselves,  adrift  on  a  wash  of  in- 
stincts, passions,  instinctive  prejudices,  half  animal 
stuj^idities.  .  .  .  Here  we  are  like  people 
clinging  to  something — like  people  awakening — 
upon  a  raft." 

"We  come  back   at   last   to   my   question,"    said 
Verrall,  softly:  "what  are  we  to  do?" 

"Part,"   I  said.     "You  see,   Nettie,  these  bodies 
of  ours  are  not  the  bodies  of  angels.     They  are  the 

same  bodies .      I  have  read  somewhere  that  in 

our  bodies  you  can  find  evidence  of  the  lowliest 
ancestry ;  that  about  our  inward  ears — I  think  it  is 
— and  about  our  teeth,  there  remains  still  something 
of  the  fish,  that  there  are  bones  that  recall  little 
— what  is  it?- -marsupial  forebears — and  a  hundred 
traces  of  the  ape.  Even  your  beautiful  body, 
Nettie,  carries  this  taint.  No!  Hear  me  out."  I 
leant  forward  earnestly.  "  Our  emotions,  our  pas- 
sions, our  desires,  the  substance  of  them,  like  the 
substance  of  our  bodies,  is  an  animal,  a  competing 
thing,  as  well  as  a  desiring  thing.  You  speak  to 
us  now  a  mind  to  minds — one  can  do  that  when  one 
has  had  exercise  and  when  one  has  eaten,  when  one 
is  not  doing  anything — but  when  one  turns  to  live, 
one  turns  again  to  matter." 

"Yes,"  said  Nettie,  slowly  following  me,  "but 
you  control   it." 

"  Only  through  a  measure  of  obedience.  There 
is  no  magic  in  the  business — to  conquer  matter,  we 
must  divide  the  enemy,  and  take  matter  as  an  ally. 
Nowadays  it  is  indeed  true,  by  faith  a  man  can  re- 
move mountains ;  he  can  say  to  a  mountain.  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  but  he  does 
it  because  he  helps  and  trusts  his  brother  men,  be- 
cause he  has  the  w^it  and  patience  and  courage  to 
win  over  to  his  side  iron,  steel,  obedience,  dyna- 
mite, cranes,  trucks,  the  money  of  other  jx;ople. 
.  .  .  To  conquer  my  desire  for  you,  I  must  not 
perpetually  thwart  it  by  your  presence;  I  must  go 
away  so  that  I  may  not  see  you,  I  must  take  up 
other    interests,    thrust    myself    into    struggles    and 

discussions " 

"And  forget?"  said  Nettie. 

"Not  forget,"  I  said;  "but  anyhow — cease  to 
brood  upon  you." 

She  hung  on  that  for  some  moments. 


"No,"  she  said,  demolished  her  last  pattern  and 
looked  up  at  Verrall  as  he  stirred. 

V^'rrall  leant  forward  on  the  table,  elbows  upon 
it,  and  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  intertwined. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  thought  much 
of  the.se  things.  At  school  and  the  university,  one 
doesn't.  ...  It  was  part  of  the  svstem  to  pre- 
vent it.  They'll  alter  all  that,  no  doubt.'  We  seem  " 
— he  thought — "to  be  skating  about  over  questions 
that  one  came  to  at  la.st  in  Greek — with  variorum 
readings — in  Plato,  but  which  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  translate  out  of  a  dead  language  into 
living  realities.  .  .  ."  He  halted  and  answered 
some  unspoken  question  from  his  own  mind  with, 
"  No.  I  think  with  Leadford,  Nettie,  that,  as  he 
put  it,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  for  men  to  be 
exclusive.  .  .  .  Minds  are  free  things  and  go 
about  the  world,  but  only  one  man  can  possess  a 
woman.  You  must  dismiss  rivals.  We  are  made 
for  the  struggle  for  existence — we  are  the  struggle 
for  existence;  the  things  that  live  are  the  struggle 
for  existence  incarnate — and  that  works  out  that 
the  men  struggle  for  their  mates ;  for  each  woman 
one  prevails.  The  others  go  away." 
"Like  animals,"  said  Nettie. 
"Yes.     ..." 

"There   are   many  things   in   life,"    I   said,    "but 
that  is  the  rough  universal  truth." 

"But,"   said   Nettie,  "you  don't  struggle.      That 
has  been  altered  because  men  have  minds." 
"You  choose,"  I  said. 
"  If  I  don't  choose  to  choose?" 
"You  have  chosen." 

She  gave  a  little  impatient  "  Oh !  Why  are  women 
always  the  slaves  of  sex?  Is  this  great  age  of 
Reason  and  Light  that  has  come  to  alter  nothing 
of  that?  And  men  too!  I  think  it  is  all — stupid. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  right  solution  of  the 
thing,  or  anything  but  the  bad  habits  of  the  time 
that  was.  .  .  .  Instinct  I  You  don't  let  your 
instincts  rule  you  in  a  lot  of  other  things.  Here 
am  I  between  vou.  Here  is  Edward.  I — love  him 
because  he  is  gay  and  pleasant,  and  because — be- 
cause I  like  him  !  Here  is  Willie — a  part  of  me — 
my  first  secret,  my  oldest  friend !  Why  must  I  not 
have  both  ?  Am  I  not  a  mind  that  you  must  think 
of  me  as  nothing  but  a  woman  ?  imagine  me  always 
as  a  thing  to  struggle  for?"  She  paused;  then  she 
made  her  distressful  proposition  to  me.  "  Let  us 
three  keep  together,"  she  said.  "Let  us  not  part. 
To  part  is  hate,  Willie.  Why  should  .we  not  anyhow 
keep  friends?     Meet  and  talk?" 

"Talk?"  I  said.     "About  this  sort  of  thing?'' 
I  looked  across  at  Verrall  and  met  his  eyes,  and 
we  studied  one  another.     It  was  the  clean,  straight 
scrutiny   of  honest  antagonism.     "  No,"   I   decided. 
"Between  us,   nothing  of  that  sort  can  be." 
"Ever?"  said  Nettie. 
"Never,"  I  said,  convinced. 
I   made    an    effort   within    mvself.      "  We   cannot 
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tamper  with  the  law  and  custom  of  these  things, "  I 
said ;  ''  these  passions  are  too  close  to  one's  essen- 
tial self.  Better  surgery  than  a  lingering  disease ! 
From  Nettie  my  love — asks  all.  A  mans  love  is 
no^  devotion— ^it  is  a  demand,  a  challenge.  And  be- 
sides " — and  here  I  forced  my  theme — "  I  have 
given  my  self  now  to  a  new  mistress — and  it  is  I, 
Nettie,  who  am  unfaithful.  Behind  you  and  above 
you  rises  the  coming  City  of  the  World,  and  I  am  in 
that  building.     Dear  heart!  you  are  only  'happines.s 

— and  that •     Indeed  that  calls!      If  it  is  only 

that  my  life  blood  shall  christen  the  foundation 
stones — I  could  almost  hope  that  should  be  my  part, 
Nettie — I  will  join  myself  in  that."  I  threw  all  the 
conviction  I  could  into  these  words.  .  .  .  '•  No 
conflict  of  passion,"  I  added  a  little  lamely,  "  mus-t 
distract  me." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Then  we  must  part,"'  said  Nettie,  with  the  eyes 
of  a  woman  one  strikes,  in  tlie  face. 

I  nodded  assent.     .     .     . 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  I  st(K)d  up. 
We  stood  up,  all  three.  We  parted  almost  sullenly, 
with  no  more  memorable  words,  and  I  was  left  pre- 
sently in  the  arbour  alone. 

I  do  not  think  I  watched  them  go.  I  only  re- 
member myself  left  there  somehow — horribly 
empty  and  alone.  I  sat  dow^n  again  and  fell  into  a 
deep  s!hapeless  musing. 

V. 

Suddenly  I  looked  up.  Nettie  hjjid  come  back  and 
stood  looking  dowii  at  me. 

"  Since  we  talked  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said. 
"  Edward  has  let  me  come  to  you  alone.  And  I  feel 
perhaps  I  can  talk  better  to  you  alone." 

I  said  nothing  and  that  embarrassed  her. 

"  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  part,"  she  said. 

"  No— I   don't  think  we  ouirht  tc 
peated. 

"  One  lives,"  she  said,  "  in  different  ways.  I  won- 
der if  you  will  understand  what  I  am  saying,  Willie. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  I  feel.  But  I  want  it  said. 
If  we  are  to  part  for  ever  I  want  it  said — very 
plainly.  Always  before  I  have  had  the  woman's  in- 
stinct  and  the  woman's  training  which  makes  one 

hide.     But Edward  is  not  all  of  me.     Think 

of  what  I  am  saying — Edward  is  not  all  of  me.    .    . 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  better  how  I  .see  it.     I  am  not 
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all  of  myself.  You,  at  any  rate,  are  a  part  of  me 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you.  And  I  cannot  see 
why  I  should  leave  you.  There  is  a  sort  of  blood 
link  l)e1:ween  us,  Willie.  We  grew  together.  We  are 
in  one  another's  bones.  I  understand  you.  Now, 
indeed,  I  understand.  In  some  way  I  have  come 
to  an  understanding  at  a  striile.  Indeed,  1  under- 
stand you  and  your  dream.  I  want  to  help  you. 
Edward  Edward  has  no  dreams.  ...  It  is 
dreadful  to  me,  Willie,  to  think  we  two  are  lo  part." 

■'  But  we  have  settled  that —part  we  must.  ' 

''  But  why?" 

"  I  love  you."' 

"  Well,  and  why  should  I  hide  it,  Willie?  I  love 
you.  .  .  ."  Our  eyes  met.  She  flushed,  she 
went  on  resolutely  :  "  You  are  stupid.  The  whole 
thing  is  stupid.     1  love  you  both." 

I  said,  "You  do  not  understand  what  \<iu  sav. 
No!" 

'•  You  mean  that  I  must  go." 

"  Yes,   yes.     Go  !" 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  one  another,  mute, 
as  though  deep  down  in  the  unfathomabit'  dark- 
ness lx;low  the  surface  and  present  reality  of  things 
dumb  meanings  strove  to  be.  She  made  tti  s[)eak 
and  desisted. 

"  But  must  I  go  ?"  she  said  at  last,  wth  quivering 
lips,  and  the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  stars.  T'>  v  su- 
began,  "Willie " 

"  Go !"  I  interrupted  her.     .     .     .     "Yes. 

Then   again   we   were    still. 

She  stood  there,  a  tearful  figure  of  pity,  longing 
for  me,  pitying  me.  Something  of  that  wider  love, 
that  will  carrj-  our  descendants  at  last  out  of  all  the 
limits,  the  hard,  clear  obligations  of  our  pi-rsonal 
life,  moved  us,  like  the  first  breath  of  a  coming 
wind  out  of  'heaven  that  stirs  and  pa.sses  away.  I 
had  an  impulse  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it,  and 
then  a  trembling  came  to  me,  and  I  knew  that  if  T 
touched  her,  my  strength  would  all  pass  from  me.    . 

And  so,  standing  at  a  distance  one  from  the  otiu  i, 
we  parted,  and  Nellie  went,  reluctant  and  looking 
back,  with  the  man  she  had  chosen,  to  the  lot  Sihe 
had  chosen,  out  of  mv  life — like  the  sunlight  of  mv 

life 

Then,  you  know,  I  suppose  I  folded  up  this  m  v  - 
paper  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.     But  my  memor\  '  i 
that  meeting  ends  with  the  face  of  Nettie  tuniinu  tv. 
go- 
continued.) 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


The  reiMiit  and  balanoo-sheet  of  the  Citizens'  Life 
Assurance  Company  Ltd.,  for  the  year  1906,  K.hows  that 
all  excellent  year  lias  been  passed  tlirough.  New 
policies  were  issued  for  £1,040,704  in  t.lie  Ordinary 
branch,  producing  a  new  annual  premium  income  of 
£36,608,  TliH  total  receipts  of  tliis  branch  for  the  year 
were  £278,714.  against  a  total  of  £255,129  in  1905  and 
£239,819  in  1904.  Tlvis  sati.sfactory  progress  is  ac- 
companied by  a  substantial  reduction  in  expenses.  For 
the  current  year  it  is  claimed  that  the  branch  will  be 
ooiiiducted  at  an  expen.sei  rate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums'  income,  the  lowest  in  Australasia.  An  addi- 
tion of  £181,184  was  made  to  the  funds  of  the  branch 
for  the  year,  which  now  stand  at  £1,239,757.  The  to- 
tal income  of  the  Industrial  branch  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £205,909,  and  an  addition  to  the  funds 
was  made  of  £83,053,  raising  them  to  £542,852.  The 
expense  ratio  of  thi.s  bi'anch  was  38.6  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  being  5.4  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate 
for  the  previous  year,  and  is  a  world's  record.  The 
great  Prudential  of  London  last  year  worked  at  39.9 
pen  cent,  of  its  premiums'  income.  The  total  funds  of 
the  company  at  the  clase  of  the  year  were  £1,802,690, 
the  increase  for  the  year  being  £264,237,  the  largest 
yet  recorded.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  was 
£4  8s.  3d.,  and  a  gratifying  feature  is  that  again  there 
is  not  a  penny  of  interest  due  outstanding.  Tlie  valua- 
tion was  made  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis  for  all  policies 
issued  up  to  December  31st,  1905.  For  those  after  that 
date  a  2j  per  cent,  basis  was  adopted,  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Life  are  the  first  in  the  world  to  employ  so  low 
a  valuation.  Tlie  effect  of  tliis  is  that  the  reserves 
are  on  a  considerably  larger  scale,  and  its  possibility 
of  paying  higher  bonuses  in  the  future  is  increased. 
There  remained  a  surplus  of  £50,384  on  the  year's 
transactions,  and  reversionary  bonuses  for  the  year 
were  declared  from  £3  to  £1  5s.  per  £100  assured, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  policy.  The  management 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany's operations,  and  particularly  on  the  exceedingly 
strong  position  they  have  brought  the  company   to. 


A  fire  which  nearly  produced  serious  results  broke 
out  on  the  22nd  ult.  in  the  Queensland  exhibit  at  the 
Au.stralian  Natives'  Association  Exhibition,  Melbourne. 
The  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  attiactive  at  the  Ex- 
hibition and  was  covered  with  cotton  wool  and  kapok 
decorations.  The  outbreak  oocunrcd  about  11  in  the 
morning,  when  only  attendants  were  about,  and  it  is 
presumed  was  caused  by  some  person  smoking  near  the 
exhibit.  The  flames  rapidly  mounted  up  the  stands, 
which  v:e.ie  very  high,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  began  to  scorch.  The  attendants  brought 
hcses  to  bear  on  the  flames,  and  the  fire  brigade  was 
soon  on  the  .scene,  when  the  outbreak  was  extin- 
guished, being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Queens- 
land Court,  which  was  ruined.  The  Exhibition  Build- 
ing and  contents  are  insured  for  £39,000,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely fortujiate  that  timely  aid  was  available  before 
the  buildings  themselves  took  fire. 


THE   EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMIlED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,   £!OO.OUU ;    GUARANTEi    fUND,    £10.000. 

BOARD  OF    DIRECTORS     Edward  Kannii  g    EtKj  .  Chairman  ;   W. 

Campbell  Gueit.  Esq.;  H    B.  HigtC>'».  E^itq..   KO  .   M.P. ;    Donald 

Mackinnon.  Esq..  M.L.A.;  R.  O.  .VI  Cutcheon    Esq      '  L.A 

RESISTCRED  OFFICE.    No.   SB    aUEEN   ST..    MBLBOUHNS. 

This  Company  ia  empowered  by  «peoial  Act  of  ParliHinc tit  to  per- 
form all  olasaea  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  KoX,  Manafcer. 

SAFES. 

HOBBS,  HART   &  CO.,    LIMITED 

B7  SpeoUl  Appointment  from  Her  L«U  Majesty  Qdhii  Victobia 
By  Warrant  from  His  Majesty  Kmo  Edward  VII. 

SAFEMAKERS  TO  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

Strong  Rooms,  Doors  and  Locks,  Etc. 

F.  J.  LAWN  &  CO.     Jiu'l 

51  YORK  STREET.  SYDNEY. 

Telephone   1603. 

GEO.    E.    DICKENSON, 

Manag-er  and  Trustee. 

British  Capital  to  Invest  on   Mortgage,     l^arge  Sums  from 
4  per  cent.  •     • 

PRELL^S     BU  LDINGS. 
60    QUEEN     STREET.    MELBOURNE. 

OLEM.  A  HAOK,  a.s.a.s.m., 

Mem.  Aust.  Inst    Min    Enjjrs.. 

Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attorney, 


63     QUEEN     STREET. 
MELBOURNE. 


TELEPHONI 
4622. 


ALEX.    SINCLAIR. 

Consulting^  Engineer, 

31  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


DREDQINQ    A    SPECIALTY. 


TEL  1169 


CLEMENT    H.   DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accouittant. 

Licensed  Auditor. 

Sworn   Valuator. 

ROYAL    BANK    CNAMBERS.   MELBOURNr. 


Another  casualty  has  been  added  to  the  long  list  of 
Australian  bound  ships  burnt  at  sea  of  late.  News 
has  been  r<MJeived  that  the  ii-on  barque  "  Carnarvon 
Castle,"  on  her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne, 
was  burned  at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  January 
31st.  The  vessel  had  a  full  general  cargo,  and  the 
fire  was  diiscovered  amidships.     The  crew  were  unable 
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to  master  the  flames,  and  the  vessel  was  abando:ie<l  to 
its  fa.te.  The  captain  and  crew  put  off  in  two  boats, 
and  sail  was  set  for  Cape  Leeuwin,  West  Australia, 
1100  miles  off.  and  port  was  safely  made,  two  of  the 
crew  dying  on  the  journey.  The  vessel  was  formerly 
known  as  the  "Red  Rock,"  and  on  one  occasion  was 
■■  posted  a.s  missing "  at  Lloyds,  being  over  100  days 
out  on  her  voyage  from  Towiuiville  to  New  Caledonia. 
The  underwriters  were  in  the  act-  of  making  settle- 
ments when,  to  their  astonishment,  the  vessel  arrived 
at  her  destination  all  well. 


The  settlement  by  the  British  office**  over  the  San 
Francisco  conflagration  are  practically  completed,  and 
total  over  £12.000,000  sterling.  Tiie  settlement  is  a 
monument  to  the  stability  of  British  companies,  the 
heaviest  shook  they  luid  ever  known  having  been  met 
without  the  slightest  default.  TJie  value  of  shares 
in  the  various  companies  has  shown  a  substantial 
shrinkage,  but  will  probably  recover  their  former  posi- 
!  ion  in  due  course. 

An  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  on  board  the  A. U.S.N. 
Co.'s  s.s.  "  Kanowna  "  a  few  rainut'es  prior  to  her  cast- 
ing off  from  QuetMi's  Wharf.  Melbourne,  on  the  2]ul 
inst.  The  vessel  had  a  large  number  of  passengers 
on  board  and  a  full  cargo.  It  was  found  that  the 
fore  hold  was  on  fire,  and  burning  fiercely.  Pa.s.sen- 
geiiR  were  hurried  off  the  steamer,  and  the  ship's  hoses 
brought  to  play,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  brignde  was 
on  the  scene.  An  enormous  quantity  of  w^ter  was 
poured  into  the  hold,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  ef- 
fect. The  services  of  the  tug  "Eagle  "  were  then  re- 
((uisitionjHJ.  but  it  was  some  four  hours  after  the  out- 
break was  discovered  before  her  pumps  got  to  work. 
Tiie  "Eagle"  pumped  water  from  the  river  into  the 
hold  at  the  rate  of  6(KX)  gallons  to  the  minute,  an<l  in 
an  hour's  time  the  fire  was  extinguished.  An  ex- 
amination showe<l  that  a  lot  of  cargo  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  water.  This  was  discharged,  and 
the  vessel  itself  was  found  to  be  uninjured. 

.\  serious  fii-e  occurred  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the 
bonded  store  situate  at  the  corner  of  Little  Collins 
and  King  streets,  Melbourne,  known  as  Western  "A." 
The  N-tore  was  packed  with  goods  of  a  highly  inflani- 
mabhi  nature,  principally  spirits.  The  fire  burned 
with  great  fury,  and  it  was  nearly  two  hours  before 
the  flames  were  qut^Iled.  The  contents  of  the  building 
were  very  severely  damaged,  and  the  loss  is  estimatocl 
at  £10,000.  The  building  was  severely  damaged  aLso, 
but  tlie  fire  was  confintMl  to  the  one  store,  the  ad.join- 
ing  building,  known  as  Western  lUnul  •  B '"  h.^ing 
unharmed. 

The  British  Parliament  re<'entlv  pas.sed  an  amending 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  which  throws  heavy  lia- 
bilities on  employers  for  accidents  happening  to  their 
employes.  The  question  has  been  raised  whetlier  the 
Government  oould  not  undertake  the  insuring  of  the 
employers  agains-t  their  liability,  and  a  committ<'e  has 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  the  Post  Office  providing  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  Savings  Bank  to  insure  employers. 
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WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE. 

Why  it  cures  disorders  so  seemingly  different  in  character  as 

Rheumatism  Indig^estion  Gravel 

Qout  Anasmia  Stone 

Neuralgia  Blood  Disorders  Bladder  Troubles 

Backache  Biliousness  General  Debility 

Sciatica  Jaundice  Sick  Headache 

This  is  a  fairly  long  list  of  disorders,  but  every  one  of  them  is  caused  by  defective 
action  of  the 

KIDNEYS  AND  LIVER. 

When  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  workii  g  perfectly,  it  is  impcssible  for  anyone 
to  suffer  from  any  of  the  disorders  named.  In  order  that  this  important  fact  may  be 
realised,  the  following  description  of  the  work  performed  by  those  vital  organs  is 
given : — 

The  Kidneys  filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  ahout  three  pints  of  urin* 
every  day.  In  this  quantity  of  urine  are  dissolved  about  an  ounce  of  urea,  ten  to 
twelve  grains  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  together  with  other  animal  and  mineral  matter 
varying  from  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce.  When  the  kidneys  are  in 
health,  all  this  solid  matter  is  in  solution  and  is  invisible.  Directly  the  kidneys, 
through  either  weakness  or  disease,  bectme  unfit  to  do  their  duty  properly,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  matter  remains  in  the  blood,  becomes  actively  poisonous,  and 
causes  us  to  suffer  from  uric  disorders  such  as  Rheumatism,  Qout  Neuralgia. 
Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  ai^d 
Brieht's  Disease.  A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  *s 
to  place  some  urine  passed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and 
let  it  stand  until  next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  or  there  is  a  brick-dust  like 
sediment,  or  if  particles  float  about  in  it,  or  it  is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  the  kid- 
neys are  not  healthy  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adopting  remedial  measures,  or 
Bnght's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  some  less  serious  but  more  painful  illness  will  result. 

The  Liver. — In  the  liver  various  substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood. 
Two  or  three  pounds  of  bile  are  thus  made  from  the  blood  every  day.  The  liver 
takes  sugar  from  the  blood,  converts  it  into  another  form,  and  stores  it  up  so  as  to 
be  able  to  again  supply  it  to  the  blood  gradually,  as  the  latter  requires  enrichment. 
The  liver  changes  uric  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which  is  completely 
soluble,  and  the  liver  also  deal-  with  the  blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their 
life  and  are  useful  no  longer.  When  the  liver  is  inactive  or  diseased,  we  suffer 
from  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Aneemia,  Sick  Headache,  and  Blood 
Disorders. 

The  health  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys  is  so  closely  connected  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  kidneys  to  be  affected  and  the  liver  to  remain  healthy,  or 
vice  versa. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  scientific  research  directed  specially  to  diseases 
of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  medicine  now 
known  throughout  the  world  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  It  was  realised,  at  the 
outset  of  the  investigation,  that  it  Mas  necessary  to  find  a  curative  agent  Mhicli 
would  act  equally  upon  the  kidneys  and  upon  the  liver,  these  organs  being  so 
immediately  associated  in  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  body's  waste  material,  and 
after  many  disappointments  the  medicine  which  possessed  the  required  action  in 
the  fullest  degree  was  at  length  di' covered.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cures  all 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  by  restoring  their  activity,  these  vital 
organs  are  enabled  to  rid  the  body  through  the  natural  channels,  of  the  urinaiy  and 
biliary  poisons,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  system,  are  the  cause  of  Rheumatism, 
(Jout,  Neuralgia,  LumVjago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders,  Arra'mia, 
Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Sick  Headache,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder 
Troubles  and  General  Debility,  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cures  all  these  disorders 
simply  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder.  This  is  the  reason  why  cures  effected 
by  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent  cures. 

A  treatise  containing  full  particulars,  and  accounts  of  many  remarkable  cur  es 
effected,  even  when  hope  of  recovery  was  despaired  of,  will  be  sent  post  free,  by 
H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.  Limited,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne. 

For  mntual  kdvantas*.  wbca  you  writ*  tm  ui  advertiser    please  mention  tbe  RcTiew  of  Rcvicwa. 
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I'm  the 

Robar  Tea  Girl ! 


See  that  teapot— it's  just 
an  ordinary  earthenware 
one,  still  it's  as  good  a 
teapot  as  you  can  get  to 
make  tea  in. 

Warm  it  —  then 
measure  into  it  the 
necessary  quantity  of 
Robur  tea — fill  it  with 
water  just  to  the  boil — 
let  it  draw  for  5  or  6 
minutes — and  you'll  be 
able  to  pour  as  good  a 
i-up  of  tea  out  of  it  us 
anybody  needs  drink— 
this  applies  especially  to 
the  No.  1  Grade  Robur 
—the  No.  2  Grade  is 
jolly   good   tea,   toa 
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Miss  Ircnc  Dillom. 

P>u>tJ  br  SUnntrt  *•  C*.,  Mtii. 


Robur  tea* 
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